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LECTURES ON RHETORIC, &c. 



LECTURE XXVIL 



rriFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING- 
ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES- 
EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES. 

AFTER the preliminary views which have been given of 
the natare of eloquence in general, and of the state in which it 
has subsisted in different ages and countries^ I am now to enter 
on the consideration jr)f the different kinds of public speaking, 
the distinguishing characters of each, and the rules which re- 
late to them. The ancients divided all orations into three kinds ; 
the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. The 
scope of the demonstrative, was to praise or to blame ; that of 
the deliberative) to advise or to dissuage ; that of the judicial, 
to accuse or to defend. The chief subjects of demonstrative 
eloquence, were panegyrics, invectives, gratulatory and funeral 
orations. The deliberative was employed in matters of public 
cbncern, agitated in the senate, or before the assemblies of the 
people. The judicial is the same with the eloquence of the 
bir, employed in addressing judges, who have power to ab.. 
solve or to condemn. This division runs through all the an- 
cient treatises on rhetoric; and is followed by the modems who 
copy them. It is a division not inartificial ; and comprehends 
most, or all of the matters which can be the subject of public 
discourse. It will, however, suit our purpose better, and be 
found, I imagine, more useful, to follow that division which 
the train of modern speaking naturally points out to us, taken 
from the three great scenes of eloquence, popular assemblies 
the bar, and the pulpit ;^'cach of, which ha» a distinct chiractc*' 
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that paFticuIarly suits it. ' This division coincides in part with 
the ancient one. The eloquence of the bar is preciselj 
the same with what the ainjents called'the judicisfl. The elo- 
quence of popular assemblies, though mostly of what they ^ 
term the deliberate species, yet admits also of the demonstra- 
tive. The eloquence of the pulpit is altogether 'of a distinct 
nature, and cannot be properly reduced under any of the. heads 
of the ancient rhetoricians/ 

To all the three ^ pulpit, bar, and popular assemblies^ belong 
in common^ the rules concerning the conduct of a discourse^in 
all its parts. Of these rules I purpose afterwards to treat at 
large. But before proceeding to them, I intend to shewj first, 
what is peci;|liar ta each of these three kinds of oratory, in 
their spirit, character or manner. For every species of public 
speaking has a manner or character -peculiarly suited to it ; of 
which it is highly matca:ial to have a just idea, in order to di* 
rject the application of general rules. The Eloquence of a law- 
yer is fundamentally different from that of a divine, or a speaker 
in parliament : and to have a precise an^proper idea ofth^ 
distinguishing character which any kind qf public speaking 
requires, is 'the foundation of what is called a just taste in that 
kind of speaking. - 

Laying aside any question concerning the pre-eminence in 
point of rank, which is due to any one of the three kinds before 
mentioned, I shall begin with that which tends to throw niost 
li ght upon the rest, VfZ. the eloquence of popular assea>blies. 
T he most august theatre for this kind of Eloquence, to be 
found in any nation of Europe, is, beyond doubt, the parlia-* 
m ent of^ Great Britain* tck, meetings too,- of less dignity, it 

« 

m: ^y display itself. Whereyer there is a popular court, or 
wh erever any number of men are assembled for debate or 
con sultation, there, in different forms, this species of £16- 
que nee may take place. 

It $ object is, or ought always to be, persuasion* There must 
be so tne end proposed ; some ^^^int, most commonly of public 
utility ' or good) in favour of which we seek to determine the 
* hearer &• Now, in all attempts to persuade men, we must pro- 
ceed u^pon this principle^ that it i» necessary to convince their 
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imderstaodlDg- Nothing can be more erroneouSf than to im* 
^i^fim, that} because speeches to popular aasemblles admit more 
pf ^declamatory style than some other discourses, they there- 
fore stand less in need of beipg supported by sound reasoning. 
When modelled upon this false idea, they may have the shew^ 
but never can produce the effect) of real eloquence. Even tb^ 
jshow of elocjuenpe which they make, will please only the tri- 
fling and superficial* For, with all tolerable judges, indeed 
almost with all onen, mere declamation soon becomes insipid. 
Of whatever rank the bearers be, a speaker is never to preisume, 
that by a frothy and ostentatious hsirangue, without solid sense, 
and argument, he can either make impression on them* or ac- 
quire fame to himself* It is. at least, a dangerous experiment ; 
fon where such m artifice succeeds once, it will fail ten times. 
.Even the common pieople arc better judges -of argument -and 
good sense, than we sometimes think them ; and upon any 
question of business, $ plain man, who speaks to the point with- 
out art, will generally prevail over the most artful speaker^ 
/who deals in flowers and ornament) rather than in reasoning. 
Much more) when public speakers address themselves to any 
assembly where there are persons of education and improved 
imderatandiag, they ought to be* careful not to trifle with their 
hearers* 

Let it oe ever kept in view, that the foundation of all that 
jCan be called Eloquence, is good sense, and solid thought. As 
popular as the orations of Demosthenes were, spokeq to all 
the citizens of Athens, every one who looks inta them, must 
see how fraught they are with argument ; and how important 
' it appeared to him, tp convince the understanding, in order to 
persuade, or to work on the principles of action. Hence their 
influence in his own time ; hence their fame at this day^ 
Such a pattern, as this, public speakers ought to set before them 
for imitation, rather than loUow the track of those loose ai^ 
frothy declaimera, who have brought discredit on Eloquence*. 
%^t it be their first study^ in addressing^ any jpopular dssemblv 
to be previously mastecs of the business on which thev are to. 
ypeak ; to be well provided with matter and argument ; and 
" fo rest uppn these the chief stress. This will always giye to 
fheir discourse an air of manliness and strength, which is a 
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powerful instrument of persuasion. Ornament, if Aey have 
genius for it, will follow of course : at any rate, it demands 
only their tecondary study : ** Cura sit verborum I solicitudo 
return/' " To jrour expression be attentive, but about your 
inatter be solicitous,'' is an advice of Quintilian, whicl^ cannot 
be too often recollected by all who study oratory. 

In the next place,, in order to be persuasive speakers in a 
popular assembly, it is, in my opinion, a capital rule, that we* 
be ourselves persuaded of whatever ipe recommend to others. 
Never, when it can be avoided, ought we to espouse any side 
of the argument, but what we believe to' be the true and the 
right one. Seldom or never will a man be eloquent, but 
when he is in earnest, and uttct In^ kU own sentiments. They 
are only the " verae veces ab imo pectore,^ the una^sumed 
language of the heart or head, that carry the fon:e of convic- 
tion. In a former Lecture, when entering on this subject I 
observed, that all high Eloquence must be the offspring of pas- ^ 
sion, orwarm emotion. It is this. which makes every man 
persuasive ; and gives a force to his genius, which it possesses 
at 06 other time. Under what disadvantage then is he pla- 
ced) who, not feeling what he utters, must counterfeit a warmth 
to which he is a stranger. 

I know, that young people, on purpose to train themselves 
to the art of speaking, imagine it useful to adopt that side of 
the question under debate, which, to themselves, appears the 
wes^est, and to try what figure they can make upon k. But, 
I^am afraid, this is not the most improving education for public 
speaking.; and that it tends to form them to a habit of flimsy 
and trivial discourse. Such a liberty, they should, at no time, 
sdlow themselves, unless ip meetings where no real business is 
carried on, but where declamation and improvement in speech 
18 the sole aim. Not even in such meetings, would I recom- 
xi^end it as the most useful exercise. They will improve them- 
selves to more advantage, and acquit themselves with more 
honour, by choosing always that side of the debate to which, in 
their own judgment, they are most inclined, and supporting it 
by what seems to themselves most solid and persuasive, Tbey 
will acquire the habit of reasoning closely, and expressing them-. 
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aelVes • with warmth and force, much more when they are ad- 
bertng to their ova sentiments, than when they arc speaking 
in contrarJlctioa to them.. In assemblies where any real bust- 
Bess is. carried on^ whether that business be of much importance 
er opt, it is always of dangerous const* queoce for young prac- 
titioners to make trial of this sort of play of speech. It may fix 
an imputation on their characters before they are aware ; and 
%9h4t they intended mereiy as amusement, may be turned to 
the discredit, *;ither of their principles or their understanding. 
P'.^bate^ in popular courts, seldom allows the speaker that 
ftiU and accurate pn-paration. beforehand, which the pulpit 
always, and the bar sometinncs, admits. The arguments must 
be suited to the course which the del^ate takes ; and as no man 
can ex ictly foresee this, one who trusts to a set speech, composed 
in .his cb^ety will^ on many occasions, be thrown outofthe 
ground which he had taken. He will find it pre-occupied 
by. others, or his reasonings superseded by some new turn of 
the* business ; and, if he ventures to use his prepared speech, 
it will bi: frequently at the hazurd of making m awkward figure.' 
There is a gc-nerai prejudice with us, and not wholly an unjust 
otie^ against set speeches in pul^iic^meetings. rhe only occasion, 
when they have any propriety, is, at the opening • >f a debate, 
when the speaker has it in his power to choose his field. But 
as th debate advances, and parties warm, discourses of this 
kind become more unsnitahle. They want the native air ; the 
nppearatice of ^being suggested by the business that is going 
on ; study and ostt ntacitm are apt to be visible ;and, of course, 
though applauded as elegant, they are seldom so persuasive as 
"Hiore free and unconstrained discourses. 

a 

. I'his, however, does not by any means conclude against 
premeditation of what we are to say ; the neglect of which, 
and the trusting wholly to . extemporaneous efforts, will una* 
vciidably produce the hft.bit of speaking in a loose and undigest- 
ed manner. But the premeditation which is of mc3t;sidvantage^ 
in the case which we now coiisider) is of the subject or argu- 
\sneot in general, rather than of nice composition in any par* 
ticular branch of it. .With regard to the . matter, we caimot 
&e too accurate in our preparation, so as to be fully masters of 

the business under consideration; but with regard no words 
VcL.lL B 
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nnd^ilprt%ski9^ it is very po$%tMe so far to overdo, asto reodisir 
iHir ffp^cb stiff aac precis* Indeed, till once persons acqMire 
that firmness^^bat presence of mind, apd loinndaad ai^ expre^* 
fliioD, ID a public meeting, ;vrhich nothing but, habit and practice 
can bestoiir, it may be proper for a young speaker to commit 
to meqiory th^ wbole of what He i^ to say. But, after some 
performances of this kind have given him boldness, he will find^ 
ft the better method not to confine himself so strictly i but 
only to write, beforehand, some sentences with which he in?; 
tends to set out, in order to put himself fairly in the traio ; 
and, for the rest, to set down short notes of the topics, or pr^u^ 
eipal thoughts upon which he is to in^i^t, in their order, le$iving 
^e words to be suggested by the warm thjof, discourse. . Such 
i>hort notes of the substance of the discourse, will be found of 
cocsiderable service^ to those^ especially, whp are beginning to 
'9^zk in public. They will accustom them to some degree of 
accuracy, which if they speak frequently, they are in danger 
too soon of loosing. They wiU even accustom them to think 
*" more closely on the subject in - quest) on ; and will assist them 
greatly in arranging their thoughts with method and order 

This leads me next to observe, ll^at in all kinds of public 
speaking, nojthing is of greater consequence than a proper an4 
dear niiethod. I mean not that formal method of laying down 
heads and subdivisions, which is coo^npionly practised in the 
pulpit ; and which, in popular assemblies, , unless the s^edker 
be a man of great authority and ch;^acter, and the subject of 
great importance,, and the preparation too very accurate, i$ 
rather in liazard of disgusting the hearers ; such an introduce 
tion^is presenting always the melancholy prospect of a long dis- 
course. Butthoughthemethod.be not laid down in for m, 
no discourse, of any length, should be without method ; that 
is, every thing should be found in its proper place. Every one . 
who speaks, will find it of the greatest advantage to himself to , 
have previously arranged his thoughts, and classed under pro* 
"her heads, in his own mind, what he is to deliver. This will , 
Assist his memory, and carry him through his discourse, witb«- 
iout that ccMusion to which.one is every moment sqbject^ who 
fifis iixed no distinct plan ef what be is to gay. And with r^- 
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ftpect to the hearer^, order in dtscourse is absolutely aecctt^r^ 
^rmafcing any proper impression. It adds both force and UghC 

^ to fHiat rs said.' It makes them accompany the qieaker easily ^ 
and readily, as he goes aiding ; and ncMikes them feel the faB , 
effect of every argument vrhich he employs* Few things* 
therefore, deserve more tb be attended to than distinct arrange* 
ment : for Eloquence, however great, can never produce entire 
conviction without it. Of the rules pf method, and the pro- 
per distribution of the several parts of a discpurse, I am hereat 
ter to tre^. i ^ ^ 

Let us now consider of the style and expression suited to the 
Eloquence of popular assemblies. Beyond doubt, these give 
scope for the most animated manner of public spes^king.^ The 
very aspect of a large assembly, engaged in some debate of 
moment, and attentive to the discourse of one man, is suffi* 
cient to inspire that man with such elevation and warmth, as 
both gives rise to strong expressions, and gives them propriety. 
Passion easily rises in a great assembly, where the movements 
are communicated by mutual sympathy between the orator ^nd 

, the audience. Those bold figiiresi of which I treated formerly 
as the native language of passion, have theh their proper place. 
That ardour of speech, that Vehemence and glow of sentiment, 
Tt'Hich arise,from a mind animated and inspired by some greart . 
and public object, form the peculiar characteristics of popular . 
Eloquence, in its highest degree of perfection.' 

The liberty, however, which we are now^ving of the strong 
atid passionate manner to this kind of oratory, must be always 
understood with certain* limitations and restraints, which, it witt 
be necessary to point out di^tinctlyy in order to guard against 

^dangerous mistakes on this subject. • 

-As first. The warmth which w# express must be suited to 
the occasion ana^the subject ; for nothing can be more prepos- 
terous, than an attempt to introduce great vehemence into a 
subject, which is either of slight importance, or which, by its 
nature, requires to be treated of calmly. A temperate tone of.. * 

speech; is that for which there is most frequent occasion ; and 
he who is, on every subject, passionate and. vehement, will be ' 
considered ais a blusterer, and ^eet with little regard. 
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In the second place, We must take care never to coui:^tt rfeit 
tirannth without fetling it* This always betrays per&uns inio 
an unnatural mantier, which exposes them to ridicuk* For, 
AS I have often suggested, to support the appearance, wnhout 
the rearfeding'c^ passion^ i& one ol the niioat difficult things in 
nature. The disguise can almost n)ever be so perfect, but it is- 
discovered. The heart can only answer to the heart. The 
great rule here, as indeed in every other case, is, toioilow na- 
ture f never ta attempt^ strain of Eloquence which is ntot $e» 
oonded by our own genius. One may be«a spe^iierf both of 
fiauch reputation and much 'itiftuence, in the calm argumenta- 
tive manner. To attain the pathetic^ and the sublime of oi;a- 
tory requires those strong sensibiHties of mind^ ai^i that high 
power of expression which are given to few. 

In the third place, Even when the subject justifies die vehe- 
Bient manner, and t^lien genius pram{^&' it ;, when warmth is 
felt, not counterfeited; we ^usty however, set a guard on 
ourselves, not to allow impetuosity to tratrijport us too feF» 
Wtthout emotion in the speaker, El0^quenc% a» was before ob- 
served^ will never produce its highest effects ; but at thesam^ 
time, if the speaker lose command of h^m^elf, he will sqon 
lose command of his audience too^ He must neyer kindle 
too soon : he must' begin with moderation i and. study to 
carry his hearers along ' with him ; as he warn^a in the 
progress of his discourse. F<ir; if he runs before ih the 
course of passionv' aJ^d leaves them behind ;, if they are not 
tunfed, if we may speak sq>in unison to him, the discord will 
presently be felt, and be very grating. Let a speaker have 
ever so good reason to be- aninfiated and fired by his subject, 
it is always expected of him, that the awe and regard due ta 
his audience should lay a ^^lecent restraint upon his warmth,^ 
and prevent it from carrying him beyond cert%ii*i bounds. If, 
when most heated bv the subject, he can be So far master of 
himself as 'to preserve close attention to argumeut^ and cveii to 
some.degree of corjrect expression, this self-command, this -ex- 
ertion of reason, in the midst of pastsioti, has a wonderful ef. 
feet both to please, and to persuade. It is indeed the maa- 
ter-pVece, the highest attainment of Eloquence $ uniting the 
strength of reason, with the vehemence of passion ; affording 
all the advantages of pas&ion for the purpose of persuasioa 
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without the coofuBioa and disorder which are apt to accom* 
pwsky it. 

In th<f fourth place, lo the highest and most auiinated stram 
of popular speaking, we must always preserve regard to what 
the public ear will' bear. This direction U give, in oider to 
guard against an injudicious imitation of ancient 'orators, whe, 
both in their pronunciation and.gestuie, and m their figures 
of expression, used a bolder manaer than what the greater 
coolness of modern taste will readilj suffer. This may per- 
haps, aa I formerly observed, be a disadvantage to modem 
£loquence. It is no reasop why we shoul^ be too severe in 
checking the impulse of genius, and contiuue always creeping 
OB the ground ; but, it is .a reason, however, why we should 
avoid carrying the tone of declamation to a height thlit would 
now be recfcMed extravagant. Demosthenes, to justify the 
unsaccessful action of Cheronaea, calls up the names of those 
heroes who fell in the battle of Marathon and Plataea, and 
swears, by them that their fellow citizens had done well, in 
^eir endeavours to support the same cause* Cicero, in his 
oration for Milo, implores and .obtests the Alban hills and 
groves, and makes a long address to them : and both passages, 
ifl these orators^ have a fine effect.^ But how few modem 
orators could venture on such apostrophes I and what a power 
of geaicts would it require to give such figures now their pro- 
per grace, or make them pi^oduce a due effect upon the hearers? 

in the fifth and last p[acei In all kinds of public speaking, 
hut especially in popular assemblies, it is a capi^l rule to attend 
to all the decorums of time, place, and character. No warmth 
ef fitoquence can atosie for the neglect of tliese^ That veh^- 

• The pa^sa^e.in Cicero is very beautiful and adorned yrlth the bighe.«S 
oolouriiip^ of his Eloquence *' Non est humiino consilio, iie tnediocri qui^ 
^m. Judtces, deorum immortaliufn cura, res ilia perfecta. Heligionet^ 
mehercule^ ipsae arrueqtie cum ilium belluam cadere viderunt, commovlsse 
&e videntur, et jusin illo suum retiuulsse. Vos enim jam Albani tumuli, 
atque luci, vos inqtiam imploro atque ol^testor, vosque Albanorum obrutaq 
arae, sacrorum populi Roman) sociae et equates^ quas ille prueceps amentii^ 
caesis proslratisque, sunjctissimis lucis, substructionem insatiis moUbus op- 
pressertit ; yestrae turn arae* vestrae religiones vigucrunt, vestra vis valult 
quam ille oxnni scelere polluerat. Tuque ex tuo edlto monte Latlali» sancr 
te Jupiter, cujus ille lacus, nemora, tinesque, saepe omnl nefario strupro^ 
scelere macalarat, aliquando ad eum punienduni, oculoj aperuisll ; vobls. 
illae, vobis veslro in conspecui, 6erKe> sed jugtae tamcn, h debitac paesw^^ 
s^Itttae sunt." 
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taetiC!^, wliifcb is becoming in a persotiof character atrd aiu* 
thority, may be uosuita^e to the modesty expected from a 
young speaker. That sportive and witty manner vrhichm^y 
suit one subjea and one assembly is altogether out of place Hi 
a grave cause, and a soliemn meeting* ** Caput artis est^^ says 
Quiniilian, " decere." ** The first principte of art, is to obsemr^ 
decorum.'' No one should ever rise to speak in publiey with-* 
out forming to himself a just and strict idea of what -stiits hfs 
own age and character ; what suits die sub]ectt the hearers^ 
the place, the /)cca^ioii ; and adjtistiiig the whole train and 
. manner of his fpeaking on ttiis^idea. All , the ancients imist. 
much on thi$. Ccmult the first chapter of the eleventh book 
of Quintilian, whith is employed wholly on thi& point, and is 
full of good sense. Cicero's adni^ittons in his Orator ad 
Brutum, I shall give in his own words, which shduld never be 
* forgbtten by any wbp speak in public. '* Est Eloquentiae^ sicnit 
reliquarum reruiPt fundamentum, sapientia ; n^ enim in yi^ 
tat sic in oratione nihil est difiEicilius quam quod deceat vide>- " 
re ; hujus ignoratiQne saepissime peccatur ; ncm enim omnia 
fortuna, non omnis auctoritas, Hon omnia Atas, nee vero- lo- 
cus, aut tempus, aut auditor omnlsi eodem aut verbprum 
i;enere^ t^actandus est, aut^ cetitentiarum. ^Semperque in 
omni parte oratjpnis, ut vitte, quid_ deceat cpnsfiderattdnm ; - 
quad etMn re de qua agitur positum est, etin personis et 
eorum qui dicunt^ et eorum qui audiuJit.''^ Sd much Ibr ' 
the considerations that require to be attended to, with respect 
to the vehemence and warmth which is allowed in popular 

Eloquence. 

The current of style should in general be fuU, free, and 

natural. Quaint and artificial expressions are out of place here ; 
and always derogate from persuasion: It is'a stronigand man- 
ly style which, should chiefly be studied; and B9«t^pl^rtcal 

• *« Good sense li the foundation of Eloquence, as it is of all other things 
that are valuable. Ix happens in oratory exactly as it Hoes in life^ that fre- 
quently nothing is more difficult than to discern ^what n proper and becont- 
'ing. In consequence of mistaking this, the grossest faults are often commit- ^ 
ted. Kor to the diilferent degrees of rank, fortune, and age among men, to 
all the varieties of time, place, and auditory, the same style of language, 
and the sdme strzvn of thought, cannot agree. In every part of a discourse, 
just as in every part of life, we must attend to what is suitable and decent ; 
. whether that be determined by the 'nature of the subject of which we 
treat, op by the characters of those who speak/ or of those who hear^' 
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IWSVMig^ wiifnprc^Qfly iatioduced, produces -often a happy 
effect When the m^tapfaors are warm, glowing and descnp« 
tiyefSptfie ioa^uracy idt them wiU be overlooked, which, in a » 
tfritt«fieoisipo«ittofi, woidd be remarked and cenaured. Amidst 
^ lorreart of dedamanoo, ihe strength oi the figure makes im* 
ftreaia^n ; tba iaacearacy , of it escapes* 

. With i?egaiW to the degree of conc'tseness or diffusenes^ suit* 
ed to {^pidar Eloqai^ncef it is not^easy to fix any exact bounds* 
I know that it is common to reeoiiimend a diffuse manner as 
the mckst {Mfioper* I am tadined, - however, tothink, that there 
isvckoiger of efrti^ im this ' respect ; and that by indulging too 
nsuch in ihedifiiiseslyle) public speakers often lose more in 
paint, of 6tl%»gtH% ttan they gain by ilie fulness of their illus* 
tmiajfitu 'There is no doubt, that in' speaking to a multitude^ 
'«^.eamstnot spfeak in 'sentences and apothegms : care must 
be<takdi!toeafilain and inculcate ; but this care may be, and 
fr^ue^itlyisr carried too fan We ought aUvays to remeniber 
that^bow much soever we may be pleased with hearing o\xr* 
aehrf^ speak) -ci^y.audtaace is very ready to be tired ; and tha 
SQjjLCktnfQt they begm to tire) all our Eloqiieace goes for nothing* 
Alp^e ^d;v^rbo8emannernever iaHsto create disgust ; and^ 
on.moat Oi^i^astons^.^e had bistler run the risque of saying too 
little thfii topifnacb* V Better place our thought in one strong 
point.p,£yiQprv^<I'i'^^ i^'^here, |han by turning it into every 
ii^t» «»d/pojir.iny forth a profusion of words upon it, exhaust 
the attK^tko^ of our hearers, and leave them -flat and languid. 

Of pronmdia|ioo%and delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. 
It is sufiicicnt now to observe, that m speaking to mixt assem* 
faiteSy'tbebestma^l^er of delivery id the firm au^ the ditermin* 
ed. < An afrt^^nt "and overbearing i|)anner is indeed always 

V 

tiisagr^eaUe ; atyi the least appearance of it ought to be shun« 
oed :' but thefe is a certain decisive tone, which may be a^sum- 
ed even by a'^modest man, who is thoroughly persuaded of the 
sentiments he utters $ and which is the best calculated for 
maktng a general impression. A keble and hesitating roanne^ * 
bespeaks always ^ome di^tr^t of a man's own opinion ; which 
is, by no means, a favourable circumstance for his inducing- 
•theil^ to eoftbra^e it* 
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These are the chief thoughts which have occured to .. me 
Irom reflection and observation, concerning the * peculiar dis- 
tinguishing characters of the Etoquerice proper for popular 
assemblies. The sum of what has been said, h this : IPfee end 
of popular speaking is persuasion ; and thi« must be funded 
on conviction. Argument and reasoning must be the basis, if 
we would be speakers of business, and not meft declaimers. 
We should be engaged in earnest on the side which we es- 
pouse; and utter, as much as possible, our own,. and not coun- 
terfeited sentiments. The premeditation should be of things) 
rather than of words. Clear order and method should be 
^tuJied ; the manner and expression warm and animated » 
though stilly in the midst of that v^emenccr which -tnay a* 
times he suitable, carried on under the proper restraints* which 
regard to the audience, and to the decorum of character, ougtit 
to lay on every public speaker : the style free and easy ;, strong 
and descriptive, rather than diffuse ; and the delivery determin- 
ed and firm. To conclude this head, let every orator rendem- 
. ber, that the impression made by fine and g^ul speaking" is 
momentary ; that made by ai'gument and good flfense^ i»aoli4 
and lasting. ... 

I shall now, that I may afford an exempli fidatioo of that ape- 
cies of oratory «of which I have been treating, insert some ex- 
tracts from Demosthenes. Even under the great disadvantage of 
an English translation, tney will exhibit a small specimen of 
that vigorous and * spirited Eloquence which! have so- ofteti 
praised. I shall take my extracts mostly from tkc Fhilippics 
and Olynthiacs, which were entirely poptiLir orations spoken 
to the genera} convection of the citizens of Athens: and) as 
the subject of both the Philippics, and the 01ynthiacs> is the 
same, I shall not confine myself to one oration, but shall join 
together passnges taken from two or three of them ; such as 
may show his general strain of speaking, on some of the chief 
branches of the subject* The subject in general is^ to rouse 
the Athenians lo guard against Philip of Macedon, whose 
growing power and crafty policy bad by that time endangered, 
and sooiv after overwhelmed the liberties of Greece. The 
Athenians began to- be alarmed; but their del iberatiinns were 
slow, and their measurea feeble • tseveral of their favourite oriir 
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tor^s liiiving beien gained by Philip** bribes tp favour hiB caose. 
in this criticai c^juncture of affairs*, Deroostbenes aroae, . Jq 
the following manner he begins his first Philippic ; whidii like 
tbtj exordtums of all his /^pra^ions, is simple and ^rdess.''^ . . 

** Had we betn convened, Athenians ! on some new subject 
i»fdebate» I'bad waited till most of your usual counatUors * 
had declarfsd their opinions. If 1 had approved of what was 
ptroposed by theni^ I should hai;^ continued silent; ifnotfl 
' should then have atteaipt<;d. to spt^ak my sentiments. But 
since tho^ v<^ry points on. which^ these speakers have oftea 
liases been hicard already, are at t|fis time to be oonaidered i 
though I haye arisen first, I presume I may expect your pan* 
don ; for if tbef on termer occasions, had advised the proper, 
measures, you would not bav« found 'it needful to ccfisult^ 
at preseOj^ -  ^ ' 

^* First Ihen, Athenians ! however wretohed the situa^pa of 
our affairs at preseiyt seems, it must not by any means be 
^Hfttght despi^rat^. W^'^^ I "S^t^ new going to ^y^npQ nvay 
pos$iUy ^ppesu* a paradox ; yet it is a certain irutbti..that ' 
ouri^M misfortwes afford a .circunnij^tatkc^ most. fay.9iifabl«^ 
of all others (o our future hopes. ^. And. what, i^tfaat^ e^e^ 
that our present dtfiqulties am owing entirely t(i our total 
indolence, and utter* disregard of our own. interest. For 
were we; ibo^ situdt^d, in .spite of every effort >vhich our 
duty depnipdedY then indeed yre pdight regard q^ fbttunea ., 
aa absolotely desperate^ But oow^ Philip hatfa only con* 
quered Arour sup^ofsss apd inactivity ; the state |ie. bath #not 
^conquered. You aant^ot be said to be de^ate4 ; yopr force 
hath never b^enexertbd. ,. " 

If diere H a man in diis a^sembiy ^ho thinks ijiat.we must 
fi^a formidable enemy in Phi^i^, while he Jviewa on one 
hsiod the nunierDus armies which sutround bin^ ^nd on the 
other) thewesaWness of our stale, despoiled of so much of tta- 
don^ituons) I cannot deny ths^t he thinks .justly, ¥et;ktfaioii 
raftectonthis: there was a titne, Athenians.! when we.pos^ 

* In the following extracts, LeUnd's translation isjnostly followed. 

t Tfaifthougbt is onfy hinted at >n the -firat Ptiilippieji but jbrdught out 
niore fully in the third ; as the s^^me IhoiJ-g-fit, occsuiioned by similar situa- 
lions of affairs, sometimes'occur in the different orations on tUis subject. 
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pesseii Pvdn^9 Potidoea, and Melthone, and. all that countr]^ 
round: when many of the states, now subjectedto him, were, 
free and independent^ and niore inclir4ed to our aUiance than to 
his. If Philip, at that t^nie weak 1& himself, aiid without 
-allies, had desponded of sviccess against you, he wbuld never 
have engaged in those enterprises which arc now crowned with 
success, nor could h^ve raised himself to that pitch of gran- 
deur at which you now behoM him. But be knew well that^ 
the ^strongest places are only piriz^s laid between the combatants, 
and ready for the conqueror. He knew that the dominions of 
the absent devolve naturally to those who are in the field ^ 
the possessloos of the supine, to the active and intrepid* Ani* 
mated by these seqtimentSf he overturns whble nations* He 
either ruWs .universally as a conqueror, or govefhs as a pro- 
tector* For mankind naturally seek confederacy With such, 
a»t%ey see resolved add preparing not to be wantibg to them, 
selves. 

' **if you, my countrymen ! will now at length be persuaded 
to entertain the like sentiments ; if each of you will be disposed 
to kppvovt himself an useful citizen/ to the iitinost chtft his sta- 
tion and abilities enabk him ; if the rich will be ready to con- 
tribute, and the young to tafke the field ;. in ojie W(^d, if you 
^ill be yourselves, and banish tl^es^ vain hopes which evety sin- 
gle person entertains^ that the active part of public business may 
lie upon others and he remain at his ease ; yoit may then, by 
the assistance of the gods, recal those opportunities which your 
^upinepess hath neglected, regain yoyir domiifrions» aad chastise 
the insolence of this ma^. ' ' ^ 

** But when, O my countrymen ! will you begin. to exert 
your vigour? Dq you wait till roused by some dire event ? 
tiUfovced by some necessity i What then arc we: to tnink 
ef out present condition f To free men, the disgrace attend- 
ing on misconc^uct is, in my^ opinion, the most urgent neces- 
sity* Or ^ay, is it ypur sole ambition to wander throvgh the 
public places* each inquiring of the other,- *^. what' new ad^; 
vices ?^^ Can any thing be more new, than that a man of 
]Macedon should conquer the Athenians, and give law tOj 
ferc^cc! «* Is Philip dead ?»'—** No— but he is sick.** PraK 
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"What 19 it to yon whether-Phi|ip is sick or not? sappc^g be 
should die, y^u would raise up another. Philip, if you comtnaft 
thvs regardless of your^terest* 

*^ Many, I know, delight more ilri nb^itig than in drculating 
all the nimoura^ they bear as articles of Intelligence. . Some 
cry, Philip hath joined with the L^cedssmonians, and they 
^re concerting the destrjuction of Thebesb Others assure us^ 
he hath sent an embassy to the king of Petsia ; others, that 
he IS fortifying place$ in Illy rid. Thus we all go about 
framing our several tales. I do believe indeed, Athenians ! 
that he Js intoxicated with his grcatdess, and does enttrtain 
his imagination with many such visionary projects, sts ht 
sees no power- rising to ' oppose him. But I cannot be per- 
6ua4ed that he hath so taken his measures, that the weak- 
est among us (for the weakest they ^re who. spread such ru^ 
XDOur%) know what he is next to do. Let us disregard these 
tales* Let us only bs persuaded of this, that he As our epemy 'S 
that we have lone; been subject to his insolence ; t^at what- 
ev^-we expected to have been doq;e for US by others, hatk 
turned against us ; tha^ all the resource left, is ia ourselves | 
;andthat if we are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, 
we should be forced to engage him at home. Let us. be per- 
suaded of t;hese things, and theq we shall come to a prope^ 
determination, and* be no longer guided by rumours. We 
need not be solidtbus to know what .particular events are to 
bappeti. We may be well assumed that nothing good can 
happen, unles3 we give due attention to our own affairs, and act 
as becom<^s' Athenians. 

*^ Were it a point generally acknowledged^ that Philip is 
fiowat actual war with the state, the only thing under den 
liberation woukl then be, how to oppose him with most 
safety. But since there are persons so strangely iofatu^ted^ 
that although he has^ already possessed himself of a consider- 
.able part of our doininions ; although he is stiil extending his 
conquests I although all Greece has suffered by his injustice | 
yet they, can he^r it repeated in this assembly, that it is some 
ef us who seek 'to embroil the state in war: this suggestion 
must first be guarded against. I readily admits thai Were it 
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id'ottf potr^fto 4^teriiUTO wibcthei: we ^uld. b<^ at p^ace 
dr war^ pi^ace^ i^it depptided on our optioii^ is. most dtairable 
to be embraced. But if the other partv hath drawn the 
Vwordv aqd gatlfered hia armtea round him; if he aikiU6<:fa„ 
fis with . the name of , peaeev while, in faj&t, ,h^^ ^3 'proceeding 
to the greatest\^06tilities> what is 'left^ for us but to expose 
him? If ainy man takea that tor a peacei whi:h is uniy a 
preparatipn for his leading his f6rces directly upon us, ;<iter 
his other conquests, Iliold that man'js mind to be disoidere^* 
At lea^t, it i» only our condu^ towards Philip, not Philip'a 

"^ aoi»duct tdwai^dsUfl, that is to be termed apeabe; and thia 
is the peace, fc^r which Philip's trtaaures are expended, for 
which his gold is so liberally scattered annong our ven^l ora- 
tors, that he may be at liberty ta carry on the war against you, 

• while yo!i). make no war on him. . , 

•* Heavens ! is there any man of a right mind who ^ould 
judge of peace .or war by worda, and not by actions ? Is there 
any man so weak as to imagine that it is for the sake of those 
paltry villagers of Thrace, Drongylus, and Cabyle,and Mastira, 
that PhiHf) is now braving the. utmost dangers, and enduring 
the severity of toiidv and seasons ; and that he has no designs 

- upon the arsenals,, and the navies, an^ the silver mines of A- 
diens? or that he will take up his winter quarters among ihp' 
cells and dungeons of Thrace, and leave you to enjoy all youi; 
revenues in peace i But you wait, perhaps, till he dtclare war 
against you. He will never do so : no^ though he were at your 
gates. He wiUstill be assuring you that he is not at war. Such 
were his professions to the* people of Oreum, wb^ his forces were 
In the heart of their country ; such his professions to those of 
Pherie until the mon^enthe attacked their walls : and thus he amu- 
sed the Oiynthians tiS he came within a few miles of them, and 
then he sent them a message, that either they must quit their 
city, or he his kingdoni. He would indeed be the absUrdest 
of mankind, if, while you suffer his outrages to pass ueuiq* 
ticed, and are wholly engaged in accusing and prosecuting 
one. dnpther^ he should, by declaring war, pt|t an^nd to you]|p. 
private pontests, tvam you. to direct all your 2::eal against him,^ 
afnd deprive his pensioners of their moat specious pretence 
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for suspeoding your resolutions, thut of his not being at wur 
with the state. I, for teiy part, hold aod deciare, that by this 
attai^k of the Magaraeans, by his attempts upon the liberty of 
_£ub(ea« by his late incursions into Thrace, by his practices in 
Peloponnesus, PhiUp has/viblated the treaty ; he is in a state 
of hostiitty with you I unless you shall affirm* that he who pre- 
pares to besiege a city^ is stiH at peace^ until the walls be actu^ 
ally invested. The man whose designs, .whose' whole conduct 
tends to reduce me to subjection, that man is at war with me^ 
though not a blow has yet been given, nor a sword drawn. 

** All Greece, all the barbarian world, is too narrow for thia 
man's amlMtton«, And though we Greeks see and hear kll this, 
t^e send no embassies to each other; we express no reseoW 
ment^ but into such wretchedness are we sunk, that even to 
this day, we neglect what our interest and dujty demand. 
Without engaging in associktionst or forming confederacies, 
we look with unconcern, upnn Philip's growing power ; each 
fondly imagi^ing^^ that the time in which another is destroyed, 
is so much time gained on him ; although no man can be >gno- 
rant, that, like the regular periodic return of a fever, he is com- 
ing u^on those who think themselves the most remote from 
danger. And what is the cause of our present passive dispo- 
sition i For some cause sure there must be, why the Greeks, 
who have beenrso zealoiB heretofore in defeace of liberty^ are 
nowso prone to '^ slave; ry* The cause, Athenians! is, that a 
principle, which was formerly fixed in the minds of all, now 
exists no fx^re ; a principle which 'conquered the opulence of 
Persia ; maintained the frj:;tdom of Greece, and triumphed 
over the pbwers of sea and land. That principle was,>n unan? 
imous abhoFJ?ence of all those who Accepted bri,bes from pr'mces, 
that^were enemies to the liberties of Greece. To be convicted 
of bribery, was then a crime altogether unpardonable. Nei- 
ther orators, nor generals, would then sell f ^r gold the favour- 
able cotijunctures whit;h fortune piit inttf their hands. No 
gold could impair our firm concord at home, dixr hatred and 
,cli$dence of tyrants and barbarians. But now all things are 
€xpoBei to ssde^ as in a public market. Corruption has intro* 
:^duced such^fuanne^, as have proved the bane atid destruction 
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• bf our country^ Is a man known to have received, fore^ 
^motijey? People envy him. Does he own it? They laugh. Is" 
he convicted in fcxmn i They forgive him : so universally has/ 
this contagion diffused itself among us. 

** If there be atiy who, though not carried aWay by bribes^ 
yet are struck with terror, ^ if Philip was something more 
.than human^ they may see, upon a little consideration^ that 
he hath exhausted all those' artifices to which he owes^is 
present elevation ; and that his ailairs now are ready to de* 
dine. For I myself^ Athenians l should think Philip really 
to be dreaded, if I saw him raised by honourable means^-^—; 
When forces joined in harmony and affection, a^d one com-' 
mon interest unites confederating powers, then they;share the 
toils with alacrity, and endur^ dfetress with perseverance. 
But when extravagant ambition, and lawless power, ^s in the 
ease of Philip, have aggrandized a single person* the first pi&e- 
tenee, the slightest accident, <Berthrows him, and dashes, 
his greatness to the ground. For, it is fiot possible, Atheni* 
ans ! it is not possible, to found a lasting power upon injustice^ 
perjury, and treachery. These may perhaps succeed for once, 
and borrow, for a while, from hope, a gay and flourishing ap^- 
pearance. Bat time betrays their weakness, and they fall ot 
th'emselves to ruin. For, as in structures ^f every kind, the 
lower patts should have the firmest stability, so the grounds and 
principles of great enterprizes should bejustice and truth. But ' 
this solid foundation is wanting to all the enterprises of Philip. 
*^' Hence, amon^ his confederates*, there at-e many, who hate, 
who distrust, who envy- him. If you will exert yourselves as 
your honour and your interest require, you will not only disi> 
cover the weakness and insincerity of his confederates, but the", 
ruinous Condition al§o of his own kingdom. For you are not 
to imaginci that the inclinadons of his subjects are the same 
with those of their prince. He thirsts for glory ; but they have 
no part in this ambition. Harassed by those various excur- 
sions he is ever making, they groan under perpetual calamity s 
torn from their business and their families; and beholding 
commerce excluded from their coasts. All' those glaring ex- 
ploitSy which have given 'him 'his apparent greatness, have 
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wasted his natural strength) his owa kiogdooif and rendered it 
muJi weaker than it originally. was« Besides, his profligacy 
and baseness^ and those troops of buffoons^ and- dissdate per- 
sons, whom he caresses and constantly keeps about himy arci 
to men of just disceraoieot, great indications of the weakness 
of his mind. At present his successes cast a^shade over these, 
things; butlet.his arms meet with the least disgrace, his fee- 
bleness ¥rin appeari and his character be exposed. For, as v^ 
our bodies, while a man is.in apparent health, the effect of some 
ini^ard debility, which has been growing upon him, may, for ^ 
time, be coacesiled ; but as soon as it comes the -length pf dis-» 
ease, all his secret: inirmiti^a show themseWes, Jn whateyet 
part of his frame the disorder is lodged : sqj in states and mon- 
archies, while they carry on a war abroad, many. defects escape 
the geqeral eye I but? as soon as; war reaches ihoiniown terri^ 
tory^ their infirn^ities come forth to general observation*; 

^ Fortune has great influ^cie in all human aff^ir^ ; but I, 
for my jMirt, should prefer the fortune of Athens, with the least 
degree of vigour i)iasjderting your cause, to this man's fortune.^ 
For we have many better jreasons to depend upon th^i favour of 
Heaven thai^ this man. But, indeed, hewho- wil^^not exert 
his own strength^ hath uo title to depend either; on his friendSf 
or on the gods. *Is it a^ all surprising thai; he, who, is himself 
ever amidst the labours and dangers of the field ; who is every 
where ; whopfi no opportunity escapes ; to whom np season tis 
mifavourable ; should be sjaperior.lo you, who are whoUy en- 
jgaged in contriving delays, and framing decrees^ and inquiring 
^fter news I The contrary would be much more surprising, if 
we, who have never hitherto a&ted as became a state engaged 
in war, ^hould conquer one who acts, in every instance, with 
indefatigable vigilance. It is this, Athenians ! it is this which 
gives him all his advantage against you. . Philip, constantly 
surrounded by his troops, and perpetually engaged in project- 
ing his designs, can, in a moment, strike ^he blow where he 
pleases* But we, when^ any a(icid^nt alarms us, f^rst appoint 
our Trierarchs : then we allow them the exchange by substitu* 
tipp : then the supplies are considered ; next} w^ resolve t» 
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ttian our fleet 'with ^trangefsr mkl fomgners; then find ie 
necessiiry to supply th«ir place our$elves* In the nfidstof 
these Relays, what we are failing to defend, the enewiy is al- 
ready master of ; for the time ot action is spent by us in pre* 
fKirnig ; and the isBUes of war will not wait for oar slow and 

. kresolate measures- , . 

*^ Consider then your present situation, and make ^uch pr6-^ 
tkion as the argent danger requires* Talk not of your teo 
tfiousand; or yoiir twenty thousand foreigners; of those ^ar- 
jtoies^ which app<:lllr $o magnificent on paper only i great and 
terriWe in your decrees, in execution weak and ccAitemptible. 
But let your anny be made up chiefly of the native forces of 
^e 8tat^ ( let it ber an Athenian strength to ifrhich ^ou are t6 
irust ; and W«homsoever you app^iint as general, let them bet 
entirely' under his guidance and authority. For ever sh)c<i oUr 
armies have been formed of foreigners alone^ their victories 
bave4>een gained over our allies' and confederates only, while 
©ur enemies have risen to an fextravagancu of power.*' * 

The orator jgoes on to point o\ii thfe number of forces which 
ghouldbe t^kt^i and thti places of theif destihaiion j the sea- 
ton of the ynjjp* in whuh the> shouid set out ; and then pro- 
poses io forre^^f his motion, as We would call it, or his decree^ 
jbrthe necessary supply of money, and for ascertaining the 
funds from which it should ybe raise^* Having finishe J all that 
relates to the bUHiness under deliberation i' he concludes these 
orations -oh public affairs, commdnly with no longer peroratiott 
than the following, which terminates the First Philippic ; **' I, 
ior mt' part, have hevrr, uppix any occasion, chosen to court 
your Cavoiir by speiikihg any thing hut what I was convinced 
would serve yoU. And on this occasion, you hav^ heard my 

. sentiments freely declared, with<)tit artj and without reserve. - 
1. should have been pleased, indeed, that', as it is, _for your ad- ' 

^ vantage to have your true interest laid before Jrou, so 1 linight 
have been assured^' that he who tayeth it before you would 
share the samer advantage* But, uncertain as I know the con- 
sequence to be with respect to myself, lyet determined to 

^ speak, because I was convinced th^t these measures> if pur-^ 
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sued, must prove beneficial to the public* And, of all those 
opioions which, shall be offered to your .acceptauce« may the 
gods determine that to be chosen which will best advance the 
general welfare !** • 

These extracts may serve to give some imperfect idea oF the 
manner of Demosthenes. For a juster and more .complete 
one, recourse must be had to the excellent original. 
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iJ^OQUEI^^E OF THE BAR— ANALYSB OF CI- 
CERO'S ORATION FOR GLUENTIUS. 

* I TREATED in the last Lcchire oiF what is peculiar ta 
the Eloquence of popular assemblies. Much of what was sai4 
on that head is applicable to » the Eloquence of the Bar, th^ 
pcxt great scene of public speaking, to which I now proceed, 
and my observations upon ii^hich) will therefore be the shorter^ 
All, however^ that was said in the former tecture must not«be 
applied to it; and it is of importance, that I begin with show-^ 
|n0 where the distinction liesf 

In the first place. The ends of speaking at the bar, and m 
popular assemblies) are comnfonly different. In popular assem-^ 
blies, the great object is persuasion ; the orator aims atdeter-r 
tnining the hearers to some choice or conduct, as good, fit or 
useful. For accomplishing this endi it is incumbent on him 
to apply himself to all the principles of |[ction in oiir nature j 
to tke passions and to the heart, as weH as to the understands 
ing. But, at the bar, conviction is the great, object* There, it 
is not the speaker^s business to persuade the judges^to what is 
good or useful, but to show them what is just and true ; and 
of course, it is chiefly, or solely, to the understanding that his 
Eloquence is addressed,. Thi^ is a characteristical difference 
which ought ever to be kept in view. 

In the next place) Speakervat the bar address themselves to 
one or to a few judges, and these, too, persons generally of age, 
gravity, and authority of* character. There they have not those 
lidvantageis which a mixed and. numerous, assembly affords 
for employing all the arts of speech, even supposing their sub- 
ject to admit them. Passion does not rise so easily t the speak- 
'f|ri{rhear4 more coolly f heisi^at^ed over more S4&verely, 



md would expose hittself t9 ridicule, by tttempting that high 
vehemem tone, which is only proper in speaking to a mul« 
tiftide* 

In the last place, The nature and management of the sub- 
jects which bdong to the ban inquire a very diiFerent species 
of oratory froan diat of popular assemblies* In the latter, the 
speaka*has a much wider range. He is seldom confined to 
any precise rule ; he C2ax fetch his topics from a great variety 
of quarters ; and employ every illustration which his fancy or 
ima^^natioa suggests. But, at the bar, the field of speaking ia ^ 
limited to precise law and statute. Imagination i? nit allowed 
to take its scope. I'he advocate has always lying before him 
die line, ^ square and the compass. These, it is his princi- 
pal busii^ess to be continually applying to the subjects imder 
debate. 

For these reasons, it is clear, that the Eloquence t>f the bar 
is of amueh'more limited, more sober and chastened kind, than 
jbat of popular assemblies ; and for similar reasons, we must 
beware of considering even the judicial oratiotis of Cicero or 
Demosthenes, as exact models of the manner of speaking which 
is adapted to the present state of the bar. It is necessary to 
wara young lawyers of this ; because, though these were pleads 
bgs spoken in civil or criminal causes^ yet, in fact, the nature 
of the bar anciently, both in Greece and Rome, aQowed a muctt 
nearer approach to popular Eloquence, than what it now does^ 
This was owing diiefly to two causes : 
^ Firsty Because in the anient judicial orations, strict law wa» 
much less an object of attention than it is become among tis« 
In the days of Demosthenes and Cicero, the municipal statutes 
were few, sim{4e, and general ; »id the decision of causes was 
trusted, m a great measure, to the.equity and common sense of 
the judges.. Eloquence, much more than jurisprudempe, was , 
Ac study of tho^e who were to plead causes* Cicero some- 
where says, that three months study was sufficient to make any 
man a complete civilian ; nay, it was thought that one might 
be a good pleader at the bar^ who had never studied law at all* 
For there were among the Romans a set of men called prag^ 
maticiy whose office it was to give the ocator all the law know* 
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ledge which $he cause he was to plead required, and whipll he 
put into that popular 'form, and dressed up with those colours 
of Eloquence, that were best fitted for influencing the judges 
before whom he spoke. 

We may observe next, that the civil and criminai judges, 
both in Greece and Rome, were commonly muck more x|u- 
merous than they are with us, and formed a sort of popular 
assembly. The renowned tribi^ial of the Areopagus at Athens 
consisted of fift}' judges at the least.* Some make it to con- 
« list of a great many mors> When Socrates was condemned, 
by what%ourt it is uncertain, we are informed that no fewer 
than 280 voted against hJm. In, Rome, the praetor, who was* 
the proper judge both in civil aibd criminal causes, named, for 
every cause of moment,*the yudices SdectU as they were call- 
ed> who were always numerous> and had the office and power 
of both judge and jury« In the famous cause of Milo, Cicero 
spoke to fifty-one Judke^ Selecth and so had the advai^tage of 
addressing his whole {Reading, not to one or a few learned 
judges of the point of law^ as is the case with us, but to an 
assembly of Roman citizens. Hence all those arts of popular 
eloquence, which we find the Ronian orator so frequently 
employing, and probably with much success^ Hence tears and 
commiseration are so often made use of as the instruments of 
gaining a cause. .. Henc# certain practices, which would be 
reckoned theatrical among us^ were common at the Roman bar ; 
such as introducing not only the accused person dressed in 
deep mourning, but presenting to the judges his family, and 
his ypung children, endeavouring to naove them by thieir cries 
and tears. 

For these reasons, on account of the wide difFereiice between 
the ancient and modem state of the bar, to which we may 
add also the diiference in the turn of ancient and modem Elo- 
quence, which I formerly took notice of, too* strict an imita- 
tion of Cicero's manner of pleading would now be extremely ^ 
injudicious. To great advantage he may still be studied bjr 
every speaker at the bar. In the address with which he opens 
bis subject, and the insinuation he etnploys for gaining the 

* Vide Potter. Antiq. vol. i. p. 102. 
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^E»^our o£ the judges ; in the distinct arraogement of his facts : 
in the gracefulness of his narration ; ia the conduct and expo« 
flidon of his arguments, he may and he ought to be imitated. 
A highet pattern cwmot be a^t before us ; but olc who should 
iuutate him also in his exaggeration and amplification, in his 
diffuse and pompous disclamation, and in his attempts, to raise 
passitm, would now make himself almost as ridiculous at the 
bar, as if he should appear there in the Toga of a Roman law- 
yer. 

Before I descend to more particular directions concerning 
the Eloquence of the baf^ I must be allowed to take' notice 
that the foundation of a lawyer's reputation and success, must 
always be laid in a profound knowledge of his own profession. 
Nothingisof such consequence to hiiu, or deserves more hi) 
deep and serious study. For .whatever his abilities as a speaker 
may bcj if his knowledge of the law be rectoned superficial, 
few will choose to commit their cause to him. Besides pre- 
vious study, and a proper stock of knowledge attained, another' 
diing highly material to the success of every {deader, is, a 
diligent and painful attention to every cause with which he is 
entrusted, so as to be thoroughly master of all the facts and 
circumstances relating to it< On this, the ancient rhetoricians 
insist with great earnestness, and justly represent it as a neces* 
sary basis to all the Eloquence that can be exerted in plead- 
ing. Cicero tells us (under the character of Antonius, in the 
second book De Oratore) that he always conversed at full. 
length with every client who came to consult him ; that he took 
care there should he no witness to their conversation, in order 
that his client might explain himself more freely ; that he was 
wont to start every objec^ion^ ^nd to plead the cause of the 
adverse party w^ith him, that he might come at the whole 
truth, and be fully prepared on every pomt of the business ; 
and that, after the client had retired, he used to balance all 
the facts with himself, under three different characters, his 
own ^ that of the judge, and that of the advocate on the oppo-^' 
site side. He censures very severely those of the professioa 
who decline taking so much trouble; taxing them not dnlj' 
with shameful negligence, but with dishonesty and breacn o£ 
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trust.* Tothedam^puji^c Qumtilism, hit^^^ 
ter of his last book, delivers a great many excellent rirlea con^ 
ceming all the methods which a kwyer should employ for 
'attabing the most thorough knowledge of the cause he is to 
plead J again and again recommending patienc© and attentioB 
in conversation with clients, and observing very sensiUy^ " Non 
tarn obest audire supervacua, quam ig^rare necessaria. 
Frequenter enim et vultius, et remedium, in iis orator i^veniet 
quae litigatorie in nutrame pattci% habere momentum vide^ 
bantur,"t ^ 

Supposing an ad!rocat0 to be thus prepared, with all the 
knowledge which the study of the law in general, and of that 
cause Vhich he is to plead in particular, can furnish him, I 
must next ebserve, that Eloquende in pleading is of the highest 
moment for giving fil\ipport to a. cause. It were ^together 
wrong to infer, that because the ancient popular and veheqient 
manner of pleading is now in' a great measure superseded, 
there is therefore no room for eloquence at the bar, and that 
the study of it is became superfluous. Though the manner of 
speaking foe changed, yet still t)iere is a right and proper 
manner which deserves to be studied • as much as ever« Per* 
haps there is no scene of public speaking where EloquenGc 
k more necessar}^. For^ on other occasions, the subject pu 
which men speak in public, is frequently suffi<4ent, by itseUito 
interest the hearers. But the dryness andsubtilty of the sub- 
jects generally agitated at the bar, require more than any other^ 
ia certain kind of Eloquence ih order to command attention ; 
in order to give proper weight to the arguments that are em- 
ployed} and to prevent any thing which the pleader advancea 

^ *' Eqmdem soleo dare pperam, ut de sua quisque re liie ipse dbceat } 
•t nequis alius adsit, quo llberius loquatur ; et ligere ud^ersarii causam, lit 
$lleagat suam ; tt quicquid de sua re cogitaret,in medium pr^ferat. Itaque^ 
oum ille decessit^ tres personas unus sustineo, sumihl. Animi equitate ; 
meam, adversarii, judicis* NonnuUi dura operam suam inuitatn ex!$Uinari 
Tolunty ut toto foro volitare, et a causa ad causam ire vidaantur, causuaa 
dicunt incognitas. In quo est iUa quidein magna oflTensto, vel neg'Ugentiae 
susceptis. rebus, vel perfijdi^Le receptis ; sed etiam ilia, nutjor opinlone, quod 
nemo potest de ea re quam non novit, non turpissimi dicere." ' 

t <* To Usten to s<^mething that is euparfiuous 9an do no hurt ; whereas^ 
to be ignorant of something that is material, may be highly prejudicial. 
The«|dvocate will frequently discover the weak side of a cause, and learn, 
at the same time, what is the pepper defence, from ci^rcumstances whieh^ 
tp tlie party bimsel^^ appeared to be of little or uq moment.'^ 
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kom passing unregarded* The eiFect of good speaking is 
always very great* There is as mach difference in the im« 
pie'ssioa made on the hearers, by a cold, dry, and confused 
speaker, and that made by one who pleads the same cause with 
elegsBGe, order, and strength, as there is between our concep- 
tion of an object, when il is presented to us in a dim light, and 
vben ve behold it in a full and clear one. 

It^is no small encouragement to Eloquence at the bar, that 
^f aU the liberal professions, nodt gives fairer play to genius 
and abilities than that of the advocate* He is less exposed than 
♦woe others^ to suffer by the. arts of rivalry, by popular preju- 
.dices, or secret intrigues. He is sure of coming forward ac- 
cording to bis meiit ; for he stands forth every* day to view i 
be enters the list boldly with his competitors ; every appear- 
ance which be makes is an appeal to the public, whose decision 
seldom fails of being just,, because it is impartial. Interest and 
firiends may aet forward a young plead^: with peculiar advan- 
tages beyond others, at the beginning ; but they can do no 
more than open the field to him. A reputation resting on 
these aasistamees will sbonfialL Spectators remark, judg^s de- 
cide, parlies watch ; and to him will the multitude of clients 
fievev &tl to iresort, who gives the most approved specimens of 
his. knowledge. Eloquence, aud industry, 

It must be laid down for a first principle, t^j^t the Eloquencd 
mted to th^ bar, whether in speaking or in writing law papers, 
is of the calm and temperate kind, ' and connected with close 
xeasoning*. Sometimes a little play may be allowed to the ima«> 
l^ation, in order to enliven a dry subjei:t, and togive,rdief 
to the fatigue of attention *, but this liberty must be taken with 
arsparii^ hand.^ ' For a florid styles said a sparkling mannek-, 
neverfailtomak^ the speaker be heard with a jealous, ear, by 
die judge* They, detract from his weight, and alwaya produce 
a so^icion of his failing In. SfDundness and strength of argu-* 
m^nt. It is pMf ity and neatness of expression which is chiefly 
to be studied ; a style perspicuous and proper, which shall not 
l)e needlessly overcharged with the pedantry of law terms,- and' 
where at the same time, no affectation shall appear of avoiding^ 
these, whica they are suitaUe io^jiecessary^ 
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Verbosity is a common fault, of which the gentlemen of this 
profession are accused ;, into which the habit of speaking 
and writing SQ hastily, and with so little preparation, as they 
are often obliged ^ do, almost unavoidably betrays diem* ' It 
cannot, therefore? be too much reconimended to those who are 
beginning to practiae at the bar, that they sl^uld early study 
to guard against this, while as yet they have full leisure for. 
preparation. Let them form themselves, especially in the papers 
which they write, .to the habit of a strong and a' correct 
style J which expresses the eame thing' much better in a few 
words, than is done by the accumulation of intricate and end- 
less periods. If this habit be once acquired, it will become 
natural to them afterwards, when the multiplicity of business 
shall force them to compose in a more precipitant nianni^r^ 
Whereas, if the practice of a loose and negligent style has been 
suiFered to become familiar, it will not be in their power, even 
upon occasions when they Wish to make m unusual effort, to 
express themselves with energy and grace* 

Distinctness is a capital ptoperty in speaking at the bar* 
This should be shown chiefly in two things $ ixst^ in stating 
the question ; in showing clearly what is thepoint in debate;* 
what we admit ; what we deny ; and where the line of division 
begins between us, and the adverse party. Next, it should be 
shown in the o^er and arrangement of all the parts of the 
pleading. In every sort of oration, a clear method is of the 
utmost consequence ; but in those embroiled and difBcult cases 
which belong to the bar, it is almost all in all*. Too much 
pains, therefore, cannot be taken in previously studying thj^ 
plan and method. If there be indistinctness and disorder there^ 
we can have no success in cofivincing : we leave the. whole 
cause in darkness. 

With respect to the -conduct of narration and argumenta^ 
tion, I shall hereafter make several remarks, when I come to 
treat cf the component parts of regular oration^ I shall at 
present only observe, that the narration of facts at the bar, 
should always be as concise as the nature of them will admit. 
Facts ave always of the greatest consequence to be remembered 
during the course of the pleading; but, if the pleader be tedi* 
ous in bis manner of relating them, and needlessly circumstan^ 
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jdal, he lays too great a load upon the meniorf. Whereas^ by 

catttog off all superfluous circumstances inhisrecital»he adds 

strength to the material facts $ he bdh gives a clearer view of 

what he relates, and makes the impres^ou of it more lasting^ 

Jn argumentation, again, I would incline to give scope to a -i 

more diffuse manner at the ban than on some odier oc^uions* 

For in popular assemUies, where the subject of debate is often 

a plain questiony tu'guments, taken from known topics, gain 

strength by their conciseness. But the obscurity oflaw-points 

frequeudy requires the arguments to be spread out, and placed 

in different tights, in order to be fully apprehehded% 

When the pleader comes to refute the arguments employed 
by his adversary, he should be on his guard not to do them in- 
justice, by disguising, or placing tbera in a false light. The 
deceit is soon discovered ; it will not fail of being exposed ; 
and tends to impress the judge and the hearers with distrust of 
the speaker) as one who either ifants discernment to perceive, 
or wants fairness to admit, the strength of the reasoning on the 
other side. Whereas, when they see that he states, with accfu- 
racr^ and candour, the arguments which have been used against 
him, before he proceeds to combat them, a strong prejudice is 
creaied in his favour. They are naturally led to think, that he 
has a clear and full conception of all that can be said on both sides 
of the argument ; that he has entire confidence in the goodness 
of his own cause ; and does not attempt to support it by any 
artifice or concealment. The judge is diereby inclined to re- 
ceive much more readily, the impressions which are given by a 
speaker, who appears both so fair and so penetrating* There 
is no part of the discourse, in which the or^itos has greater op- 
portunity of showing a masterly address, than when he seu 
himself to represent the reasonings of bis antagonists, in order 
to refute tbem. 

Wit may sometimes be of service at the bar, especially in a 
lively reply, by which we may thr6w ridicule on something 
that has been said on die other side* But, though the repuu- 
tion of wit be daMing to a young pleader, I would never ad- 
vise Um to rest Juis strength upon this talei^t. Il^^ nothji 
business to make an audience laugh, but to co&vincc the 

Vo;.. ir. E 
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judge ; and selddm, or ever, did any one rise to eminence io j 
his profession, by beings a witiy lawyer. 

A proper degro; of warmth in pleading a cause is always x)f j 
use. Though, iaspeaking to a; multitude, greater vehemence ' 
be natural ; yet in addressing ourselves even to a single man, 
the warmth which arises from seriousness and earnestness, is 
one of the tfiost powerful means of -persuading him. An ad^ ! 
vocate personate! his client i he has taken^ upon him the whole 
charge of his interests f be stands in his place. It is impr6- . ^ 
per therefore, atd has iEi bad effect upon the cause, if heap* I 
pearsindifierenf and unmoved; and few clients will be fond of 
trusting their ittterests in the hands of a cold speaker. 

At the same time, he must bcwai^e of prostituting his earnest- 
ness and sensibility so much, as to enter with equal Warmth 
into every cause that is committed to him, whether it can be 
supposed realty to excite his zeal or not. There is a dignity of 
character, which is of the utmost importance /for everyone 
in this profbssion to support. For it must never be forgotten^ 
that there is no instrument of persuasicm more powerful, than 
an opinion of probity and honour in the person who undertakes 
to perduade.^ It^is scarcely possiUe for any hearer to separate 
altogether the impression made by the character of hikn that , 
speaks, from the things that he says. However secredy and 
iaaperceptibly, it will be alw^s lending its weight to one side 
or other ; eiUier detracting from, or adding to, the authority i 
atid influence of his speech. This opinion of honour and pro- . | 
bity must therefore bd carefully preserved both by some degree \ 
of delicacy in the choice of causes, and by the manner of con- 
ducting them. And though, petkapSy the nature of the pro- ; 
fessiou' may render it extremely difficult to carry this delicacy 
its utmost length, yet there are attentions to this pointr which, ^ 
as every good maoi for virtue's ^ sake, so every prudent man for 
reputation's sake) will find to be necessary. He wiU;alway8 j 

decline Embarking in causes that are odious and manifesdy un- ! 

just ; and, when he suppoi^ a doubtful cause, he will lay the j 
chief stress upon such arguments as appe# to his own judg- i 

% : • ' I 

* <* l^lunmum ad omnia momenti est In hoc positum, si rlr bonus crejii- j 

'* tur. Sic enim contingit, ut non studium advocati, videatur efferre, sed \ 

^* pene hiulM fidem." Quint. L. ir. G. 1, ^ ' 
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ment the most tenable; reserving Ms zeal and his indignatioa 
for cases where rojustice and iniquity are flagi|inU But of the 
personal qualities and virtues requisite in public speakers, I 
shall afterwards have occasion to discourse. 

These are the chief directions which have occured to m^ 
concerning the peculiar aftrain of speaking at the bar. In order 
to illustrate the subject farther, I sh^ give a short Analysis of 
•ne of Cicero's pleadings, or judicial orations. ^ I have chosen 
ihztjproCluentio* The celebrated one fri> Milone is more la* 
boured and showy ; but it is too declamatory. That, jS^ro CIu" 
entiocomts aearer the strain of a modern pleading ; and though 
it has the disadvantage of being very long, and complicated too 
ia the subject, yet it is one of the most chaste, correct and 
forcible of ail Cictro's judicial orations, and well deserves at* 
tention for its conduct. 

Avitus Cluentius, a Roman knight of splendid family and 
Cortunes, had accused his stepfather Oppianicus of an attempt 
to poison him. He prevailed in the prosecution ; Oppianicus 
was condemned and banished. But £;s rumours arose of th« 
judges having been corrupted by money in this cause, these 
gave occasion to much pt^ular clamour, and had thrown a 
heavy odium on Cluentius. Eight years afterwards Oppianicua , 
died^ An accusation was brought against Cluentius of having 
poisoned him) together with a charge alao^of having bribed the 
judges in the former trial to condemn him. In this action Ci- 
cerp defends him. The accusers were Sassia, the mother of 
Cluent|ptand widow of Oppianicus, and young Oppianicus, the 
son. Q.Nasso,thepraforwasjudge, together with ajconsidera- 
ble mimb^ of yudices Selecti* ' 

The^n&oduction of the oration is simple and proper, taken 
from no common- place topic, but from the nature of the 
cause. It begins with taking notice, that the whole oration 

of the accuser was divided into two parts.* These two parts 

• •* Animad^erte, Judicesjomnemaccusatopisorationjem in duas divisam 
esae partem j qaarum altem mihi niti et m|kgnopere confiderc vtdebatur» 
tnvidiajam inveterata judicii Juniani, altera UKtummodo consuetudinis 
cAUsa, timed^ et diffidenter attingere rationem veneficii criminum ; qiia de 
TB lege tat haec questio constituta. Itaqae mihi certam'est banc eaodeia 
distribution&m invidiae et criminum sic in defenaione aervare. ut omnea in- 
teltigaat nihil me nee subtcrfugcre voluiise reticendp, nee obscurare 
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were, the charge of having poisoned Oppianicus ; on whidt 
the accuser^ conscious of having no proofs did not lay the stress 
of his cause i but rested it chiefly on the other charge of £:>r* 
merly corrupting the ju'dgiss^ which was eapital in "certaiti 
cases, by the Roman law* Cicero purposes to follow him in 
this mediod) and to apply bimaelf chiefly to the vindication of 
his client frongi the latter charge* He makes several ptoper 
observations on the danger of judges suffering themselves to 
be swayed by a popular cry^ which often is raised by faction, 
and directed "against the innocent. He acknowledges, that 
Cluentius had suffered jnuch and Icmg by reproacK< oici account ^ 
of what had passed at the former trial ; but begs only a pa« 
tient and attentive hearing, and assures the judges, that he will 
state ev«y thing relatipg to that niatter so fairly and so cleariy, 
as shall pve them entire satisfaction* A great appearance of 
candour reigns throughout this introduction. 

The crimes with which Cluentius was charged, were heinous* 
A mother accusing her son, and accusing him of such actions, 
as having first bribed judges to condemn her husband^ and 
having afterwards poisoned him, were circumstances thatnat9p 
Tally raised strong prejudices against Cicero's client* The 
£rst step, therefore, necessary for, the orator, was to remove- 
these prejudices ; by shewing what sort of persons Cluentius's 
mother, and her htisband Oppianicus, were ; and thereby turn* 
ing the edge of public indignation against them* The namre of 
the cause rendered this plan idtogether proper, and in similar 
situations is iit to be imitated. He executes Ms p|[h with 
much eloquence and force ; and* in doing it, lays open such a 
« scene of infamy and complicated guilt, as gives a shd^king pic- 
ture of the manners of that age ; and such as wouldseem in- 
credible, did not Cicero refer to the proof that was taken in the 
former trial, of the facts which he alleges* 

Sassia, the mother, appears to have been altogether of an 
abandoned charaeter. Soon after the death of her first hus- 
band, the father of Clu^tius, she fell in love with Aurius ] 
Melinus, a young man of illustrious birth and great fortune^ i 
who was married to her own daughter* She prevailed with \ 
him to divorce her daughteri and then she married him her^ 
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telf*^ This Melinus being afterwards, by the means of Op- 
pianicus, involved in Sylla's proscription, and piit to death ; 
and Sassia being left, for the second time, a widow, and in a 
very opuknt situation, Oppianicus himself made bis addresses 
to her* Sbei not aiartled at the imprudence of the proposal, 
nor at the thoughts of marrying one, whose hands had been ^ 
imbrued in her former husband's blood, objected only, as Ci« 
cero says, to Oppianicus having two sons by his present wife. 
OjqHanicus removed the objection by haying his sons privately 
dispatched ; and then, divorcing his wife, the infamous match 
war concluded between him and Sassia. These flagrant deeds 
are painted,? as we may well believe, with the highest colours 
of Cicero's Eloquence, which here has a very proper field. 
Cluentius, as a man of honour, could no longer live on any 
tolerable terms with a woman, a mother only in the naime, who 
had loaded herself and all her fs^mily with so much dishonour $ 
and hence the feud whi^h had ever since subsisted between 
tb^m,' and had involved her unfortunate son in so much trou* 
ble and persecution* As for Oppianicus, Cicero gives a short 
history of his life, and a full detail of his crimes ; and by what 
he relates, Oppianicus appears to hftve been a man daring, 
fierice, smd crueU insatiable in avarice and ambition ; trained 
and hardened in all the crimes which those turbulent times of 

« 

Marios and Sylla'a proscriptions produced : ^* Such a man,'* 
says our orator, ^^ as in place of being surprised that he was 
condemned, you. ought rather to wonder that he had escaped 
solong/^ • 

And noW) . having prepared the way by all this narration, 
which is clear and elegant, he enters on the history of that 
famous, trial in which his client was charged with corrupting the 
judges. Both Ctuetitius and Oppianicus were of the city La^^ 

rinunu la a public contest about the rights of the freemen of 

< • 

I * " Lectun iHum geniakm quern biemiip ante filiae suae nubenti stra- 

yerat, in eadem doroo aibi ornarl et sterni, expulsa atque e^iurbata filia 
jabet. Nubit genero socrus, nuUls suspicibtis, funestis ominibus oronium. 
O mulieria scelus incredibile, Sc praeter banc unam, in omni vita inaudiium! 
O audaciam aiiigularem ! aon timuisae, si minus vim Deorum, homlnum: 
que famaiD, at Ulani ipsam noctem, facesque illas nuptiales ? non limen 
cubicoli ? non cubile nliae ? non parietes denfque ipsos superionim testes 
nuptiarum? perfregitacprostravit omnia cupiditate& furore; vicit pudorem 
libido ; timorem audacia; rationem amentia." Tbe warmth of Eloquence, 
which this passage beautifully exempli|«s, iv here fully juatificd by tke 
Wbjc«t. 
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that city, they had taken opposite sides» lyhi^h embittered the 
xnisunderstanding already subsisting between theiQ* > Sassia, 
now the wife of Oppianicus) pushed hioi on to the destructioa 
of her son, whom she had long hated, as one who was consci- 
ous of her crimes ; and as Claentii^s was kn6wn to have made 
no will, they expected, upon his death to succeed to his for-, 
tune. The plao was formed, therefore, to dispatch him by 
poison ; which, considering their fornter conduct, is no iiicred- 
ible part of the story* Cluentius was at that time indisposed : 
the servant of his physician v^as. to be bribed to give hips pot- 
^otiy and one Fabricius? an intimate^iriend of Oppianicus, wat 
employed in the negociation. The servant having made the* 
discovery, Cluentius first prosecuted Scamanden a freedman of. 
Fabricius, in whose custody the poison was found ; 'and after, 
wards Fabricius, for this attempt upon hia li^e, ; He prevailed 
in both actions : and both these persons were condemned by 
the voices, almost unanimous, of the judges. 

Of both these Prejudicial as «ur author caUs them, or pre- 
vious trials, he gives a very partic;ular account : and rests upon 
them a great part of his argument, as, in, neither of them, there 
was the least charge or. suspicion l^f any attempt to corrupt the 
judges. But in both these trials, Oppianicua was pointed vA 
plainly ; in both) Scaman^^r and Fabricius, were prosecuted as 
only the instruments and ministers of his cruel designs. As a 
natural consequence, therefore, Cluentius immediately after- 
wards raised a third prosecution against Oppianicus himself, 
the contriver and author of the whole. It was in this prost- 
cutiou) that money was said to have beep given to the judges $ 
all Rome was filled with the report of it^ at^d the alarm loudly 
raised, that no man's life or liberty was. safe, if sUch dangerous 
practices w«re not checked. By the fQllowtQg arguments, Ci- 
cero defends his client against this heav^ charge of the Crimen 
corrupii Jtidicit. 

He reasons first, that there was not the least reason to sus- 
pect it ; seeing the condemnation of Oppianicus was a direct 
and necessary consequence of the judgment^ given against 
Scamander and Frabricius, in the two former trials ; trials tl>at 
were fair and uncocrupted, to the satisfaction of the whole 
world. Yet by these, the road wa§ laid clearly open to the de- 
te€tino of.Oppianicus's guilt. His instruments and ministers 
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being once condemned, and by the very same judges too, noth- 
ing could be more absurd than to raise a cry about an innocent 
person being circumvented by bribery, when it was evident, on 
the -contrary, that a guilty person was now brought into judg- 
ment, under such circumstances, that unless the judges were 
iritbgether inconsistent with themselves, it was impossible for 
him to be acquitted. 

He reasons next^that, if in this trial there were any corrup- 
tion of the judges by money. It was infinitely more probable, 
that corruption should have proceeded from Oppianicus than 
from Cluentius. For setting aside the diiference of character 
between the two men, the one fair, the other flagitious ; what 
motive had Cluentius to try so odious and dangerous an ex- 
periment} as that of bribing judges? Was it not much more 
Ukely that he should have had recourse to this last remedy, who 
saw and knew himsdf, and his cause, to be in the utmost dan- 
ger, than the other, who had a cause clear in itself, and of the 
issue of which, in consequence of the two previous sentences 
given by the same judges, he had full reason vto be confident { 
Was it not much more likely that he should bribe, who had 
every thing to fear ; whose life and_ liberty, and fortune were 
at stake ; than he who had already prevailed in a material part 
of his charge, and who had no further interest in the issue of 
the prosecution than as justice was concerned i 

In the third place, he asserts it as a certain fact, that Op- 
pianicus did attempt to bribe the judges ; that the corruption 
in this trial, ~1u> much complained of, was employed, not by 
Cluentius^ but against him. He calls on Titus Attius, the orator 
on the opposite side ; he challenges him to deny, if he can, or if 
he dare, that Stalenus, one of the thirty-too Judices Sekcti, 
did receive monpy from Oppianicus ; he names the su^ that 
was gh'en ; he names the persons that were present, when, 
af{er the trial was over, Stalenus was obliged to refund the 
bribe. ^This is a strong fact, and would seem quite decisive. 
But, unluckily, a very cross circumstance occurs herc» For 
this very Stalenus gave his voice to condemn Oppianicus. For 
this strange incident, Cicero accounts in the following manner : 
Stalenus, says he, known to be a worthless man, and accus. 
trued before to the. like practices, entered into a treaty with 
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^ppianUus lo bring him off, and demanded for that purpose a 

ertaio sum, which be undertook to distribute among a com. 

etent number of the other judges. When he was onue in 

ossession of the money ; when he found a greater treasure, 

nan ever he had been master of, deposited in his empty and 

yrctehcd habitation, he became very unwHliog to part with 

nyof it to his collogues ; and bethought himself of some 

neans by which he could contrive to keep it all tQ himself. 

The scheme which he devised for this purpose, waa, to promote 

he condemnation, instead ^f the acquittal of Oppianicus ; as, 

rom a condemned person, he did not apprehend much danger 

)f being called to account, or being obliged to make restitution* 

[n place, therefore, of endeavouring to gain. any of his col- 

eagues,he irritated such as he had influence with against Op«. 

^Dianicus, by first promising* them money in bis name, and af* 

lerwards telling them, that Oppianicus had cheated him. ^ 

When sentence was to be pronounced^ he had taken measures 

for being absent himself: but being brought by Oppianicus^s 

lawyers from another court, and obliged to give his voice, he 

found it necessary to lead the way, in condemning the man 

whoie money he had taken, without fulfilling the bargain which 

he had made with him» 

By these plausible facts and reasonings, the character of 
Cluent:us seems in a great measure cleared ; and^what Cicero 
chiefly intended, the odium thrown upon the adverse party. 
But a difiicult part of the orator's business still remained* 
There were several subsequent decisions of the prmer, the cen- 
sors, and the senate, against the judges in this cause ; which a)l 
proceeded, or seemed to proceed, upon this ground of bribery 
and corruption : for it is plain the suspicion prevail^d^ that if 
Oppianicus had given money to Statenus, Cluentius had out- 
bribed him. To 2II these; decisions, however, Cicero replies 

« '* Cum esset agens, sumptuosus, audax, callidus^ perfidiosus, & cum 
domi susie, luiserrimis in locis, et inanissimisx tantom Dunnnorum pontum 
viderit, ad emnem malitiam et fraudem versare mcntum suam coeint. 
'* Demne Judicibus ? mihi igUur, ipsi praeter periculum et infamiam quid 
quaeretur ? Siquis eum forte casus ex perlculo eripuerit» nonne reddendum 
est ? praecipitantem igitur impellamus, inquit* et perditum prostemamus. 
Capit hoc oODsilium etpecuniam quibusdam judicibus levissimis polllceatur, 
deinde earn postea supprimat ; ut quoniam gravea homines soft sponte 
sever^ jadicaturos patabati hos qui leviores erant« destitutione iratos Qp* 
pianico redderet.*' 
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#itli mach dktiaettiess and subtilty of argument ;«tho|igh it 
might be tedious to foUoinr him through all hts ^reasomogs on 
these heads. .He shows, that the facts were, at that time, rery 
indistinctly kMwn ; that the decisions appealed to were hastily 
gived;that not one of them concladied directly against his 
client ; and that such as Aey.Mrere, they were entirely brought 
about fay the inflammatory and factious harangues of Quinc- 
tivn^the tribuneof the people, who had been the agent and advo- 
cate of Oppianicus ; and who, enraged at the defeat he had 
sustained, had employed all his tribunitial influence to raise a 
storm against the Judges who condemned his client* 

At length, Cicero t:omis to reason concerning the point of 
law. , The Crimen Corruptz Jtukcnr^ or the bribing of judges, 
Was capital* In the famous Lex Cornelia de Sicariis, was con- 
tsuned this clause (which we find still extant. Pandect, lib, xlviii< 
Tit. 10, J 1 .) ** Qui judicem corruperity vel corrumpendum 
ciiraverit,.haclege teneatur.'* This clause, however, we learn • 
from Cicero, was restricted to magistrates and sens^tors ; and 
as Ciuentius was only of the equestrian order, he was not even 
supposing him guilty, within the law. Of this Cicero avails 
himself doublv ; and as he shows here the most masterlvad-* 
dress, I shall give a summary of his pleading on this part of the 
cause • "^You;" says he to the advocate for the prosecutor, ^*You, 
T. Attiud, I knowi had every where given it out, that I was 
to defend my client, not from facts, not upon the footing of 
iniioc^e, but by taking advantage merely of the law In his 
bel^* Have I done - so? I appeal to yourself.^ Have I 
sought to cover him behind a legal defence only ? On the 
contrary have I not pleaded his cause as if he had been a 
senator, liable, by the Cornelian laW) to be capitally convict- * 
'eel : and shown, that neither proof nor probable presumption 
lies against his innocence I In doing so^ I must acquabt you, 
that J have complied With the desire of Ciuentius himself. 
Pot when he firs^ consulted me in this cause, and when I 
kiformed hint that it was' clettr no action could be brought 
against htm from the Coinelian lawy he instantly besought 
amd obtested me, that I wonld ndt rest bis defence on tba^ 
ground) sayings with tears in his eyes^ That his rieputation 
was as dear to him ashislife^ and that what he sought, as 
V#l. 11. t 
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an innocent man, was not only to be absolved from any pen« 

alty, but to be ac(|uitted Jn Ae opinion of all hi? fellow-ci- 

-tijcens.' - --  .... " . '^ 

^* Hitherto, then, I have pleaded this cause Hi^pon^ his plan* 

But my client must forgive me, if now t shall plead it upon 

my own. For I should be wanting to^rayself, and to that 

regard which my character and station require me to be^ar to 

the laws of the state^ if I should allow any person to be ju«^ged . 

of bya law which does not bind him. You, A»ttius, inde^i 

have told usr that it was a scandal and reproach, that a Ro- 

nian knight should be exempted from those penalties j^to which 

a senator, for corrupting judges, is liable* Bqt/I must tell 

youj that it would be a much greater reproach, in a state that 

is regulated by law, to depart from the law. What safety * 

have any of us in our persons,; what security for our rights,, 

if ttie law shall be set aside ? By what title do you, Q. Naso, 

sit in that chair, and preside in this judgment? By^ what 

right, T. Attius, ^p you accuse, or do I defend? Whence 

all the solemnity and pomp of judges^ and clerks, and officers, 

of which this house is full ? Does not all proceed from^ the. 

law, which regulates the whole departments of the stafe ; 

which, a^ a. common bond, holds its meihbers together ; and^ \ 

like the souVwithin the body, actuates and directs all the public 

' functions ?^^ On what ground, then, dare you speak lightly 

X)f the law^ or move that, in a criminal trial, judges should 

advance one step beyond what it permits them to go? the 

wisdom of our ancestors has found*,/ that,- as senators and 

magistrates- enjoy higher dignities,, and greater advantages^ 

than other 'members of the*state, the law should also, with 

regard to them, be more strict; and the purity and uncorrupt- 

cdness of their morals be guarded by more severe sanctions* - 

. Bi^t if it be your pleasure that this institution should be al- 

* ** Alt Attiiifl, irtdignum esse facinus, si .senator Judicio quemquam ^ 
circuxnveneritf eum le gibus teneri : B\ Equea Romanus hoc idem fbcerit, 
eum non tenert. Ut tibi concedam . hoc indignum esse* tu inihl cono€daa 
pcfcesse est niulto esse indigmi^s, in e^ civitate quae legibus contineatur, 
disced! legibus. Hoc nam vinculup est hujus dignitatis qua fruimur in 
republiqua. Hoc fundamentum libertatis ; ^ hie fous equitatia ; mens et ani« 
musket consilium, et sententia ^ivitatis positaestinlegibos. Ut corpora 
nostra slnemente, sic ciyitas sine lege, suis partibus, ut nervis ac sanguine 
& membris/uti fton potest. Le^m miiustri».magistratus legum interprcr 
tes, judice ; legum denique idcirco omnes simus servi, ut Viberi esse pos- 
slmus ; Qiiid est> (2; ]^aso, cur ti| lo boc looo aed^u V^ &c. 
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tered, if you wish to have the Corneliaq la'W| concerning 
bribAy extended to all ranks, then let us join) not in violating 
the law, but in proposing to have this alteration made by a 
newldv. My client, Cluentius, will be the foremost in this 
measttte, who now, while the old law subsists, rejected its 
defence^ and required his^ cause to be pleaded, as if be had 
bden bounc]^ by it. But, though he would not avail himself 
of the law, you are bound in justice not to* stretch it be- 
yond ^ifs proper lioiits/' 

Such is the reasoning of Cicero on this hea^; eloquent, 
surely, and strong. As his manner is difiuscy I have greatly 
abridged it from the original, but have endeavoured to re- 
tain its force. 

' In the lattet part of the oration, Cicero treals of the 
other accusation that was brought against Cluentius, of having 
poisoned Oppianicus. On this, it appears, his accusers them- 
selves laid small stress ; having placed their chief hope in 
overwhelming Cluentius with the odium of bribery in the 
: former trial? sind, therefore^ on this part of the cause, Ci- 
cero does not dwell long. He shows the improbability of 
the whole tale, which they related concerning this pretended 
poisoning, and makes it; appear to be altogether destitute cf 
any shadow of proof. 

Nothing, therefore, remains but th^ peroratioia or conclu- 
sion of the whole. In this, as indeed throughput the whole 
of this oratiouf Cicero is uncommonly chaste, and, in the 
midst of much warmth and earnestness^ keeps clear of turgid 
declamation. The peroration turns on two points j thi6 indig- 
nation which the character and conduct of Sassia ought to e±« 
citC) and the compassion due Xp a son, persecuted through his 
vehofe life by such a moth^n r He recapitulates the crimes of 
Sassiat ^ her lewdiitess) her violation of every decorumv.her in- 
cestabus marriages, h«r violence ofii cruelty. He places, in. 
the most odioutf light, the d^gemess and fury ^hich she had 
shown in the suit she was carry ing on against her son ^ de« 
scribes her journey from Larium to Rome, with a train of 
attendaiits, and a great store of money, that she might employ 
(very method for Circumventing and oppressing him in this 
^id; while, in ^e whole course of her journey, she was sit 
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{detested, as to make a solilude wherever she lodged ; thowaat 
sbumied and avoided foy ail : her company and her^ very lobks^ 
were reckoned contagious ; the house was deemed poUi^ted 
which was entered into by so abandoned a woman*^ To tbia 
he opposes the character of Cluentius^ fair, unspiottod^^smd 
respectable. He produces ^the testimonies of tbcf- magji&tratea 
pf Larinum m his favour, given in the mlost ample and ho-^. 
nourable manner by a public decree, and suppjorted by a great 
concourse of the most noted inhabitants, who were now pre- 
sent) to second every thing that Cicero could say in favour of 
Cluentius* 

*• Wherefore, judg^3,*^ he concludes, *f if ypu abommale 
crimes, stop the triumph of this impious woman, preven:^ 
thifi most unnatural mother from rejoicing in her son's blood. " 
If you love virtue ^nd worth, relieve this ynfortuiiate map^ 
nyho, for so many year9, has been exposed to moat unjust 
reproach through the calumnies raised against him by Sassia, 
Of^ianicus^ and all their adheroi^ts^ Better far had it bee& 
for him to have ended his d^ys ^tonqebythe poison.wbiqh 
Oppianicus had prepared for him^ than'jto have escaped those 
snares, if he nu^st still, be oppressed by^ as odium which I have 
shewn *to be sp unjust* Bujt in you h^ trusts^ in your clemen- 
cy ^ and your equity, that nowy on a full and fair hearing of this 
icause, you will restore |iim to, his honour ; you will restore bim 
to his friends and fello^w-citi^iens, of whd^e zeal and high esti- 
mation of him you have seen such strong proofs'; and will 
shew, by your decision, that,^ though faction and. calumny may 
xeignifora while in popular meetings andharengucs^ in trial 

and judgment regard is paid to the truth only.'* 

•* \ 

• ** Cilin appropinquare hwjus judi^um ci nuntiatuip c»t, ciohfe^tiin hie 
adolavit; ne awt accusatonlJus diligentia, autpeiourti^ te^lib«s-ae^ 



Hafranoriiin ex inuiua coropen : quoa con^ur&us ir njg, o|^pia« i x^^waai^ ci; 
Tirorum et inuUemm gemitus esse factos ? Mulierem quandam Larino, 
itque IHaxn usque a mari supero Romam proiieisivi cum magno t^omitattt et 
• pec|iiiiii« qHo/acilius circumyentre jodicto cppltisj atque-oppriroere fflium 
possit Kemo erat illorum, pcene dicam* quin expianduxn illuin lociini ess* 
arbitrarotup quacunque-iUa inter ^feoiaset; iferao, qoifi tmhap ipsam violari^ 
qaae mater est qronium, veatigiis qonsceleratae matria putaret. It«qu# 
nulio in oppide consistejpdi ei potestas fuit : nemo ex tot hospitlbus invea- 
Ihu est qui non cQDta£;toaeai asp^ctfts ^giqrtt^^ 
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I have giveo only a skeleton of this oration of Cicero* 
"What I principally aimed at, was to show his disposition and 
loethod : his arrangement of facts, and the conduct and force 
of some of his main arguments, ^ut, in order to have a full 
view of the subject^ and of the art with which the orator man* 
ages it) recourse must be had to the original. Few of Cicero's 
orations contain a greater varieiy of facts and argumentations! 
^bieh rendefs it difficult to analyze it fully. But for tUs rea* 
^on.I choose it» as an excellent example of managing at the bar^ 
# epmpleic and mtrioite caotcr with order, elegancci and force* 
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LECTURE XXIX. 



ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 

BEFORE treating of the structure and component parts 
of a regular oration^ I purposed making some observations on 
, the peculiar strain, the distinguishing charaeters, of each of 
the three great kinds of publiiy||deakiflg« I have.already treated 
of the Eloquence of popuIatVKemblies, and of the Eloquence 
of the bar* The subject which remains for this Lecture is, the 
strain and spiritof that Eloquence which is suited to the pulpit* 
Let us begin with considering the advantages, and disadvan- 
tages, which belong to this iield^ of public speaking. The pul- 
pit has plainly several advantages peculiar to itself. The dig- 
nity and importance of its-subjects must be acknowledged ^su- 
perior to any other. They are such as ought to interest every 
one, and can be brought home to every, man's heart ; and such 
as admit, at the same time, both the highest embellishment in ^ 
describing, and the |p*eatest vehemence and warmth in enforc- 
ing them. The preacher has sdso great advantages in treating 
his subjects. He speaks not to one or a few judges, but to a 
large assembly* He is secure from all interruption* He is 
obliged to no replies, or extemporaneous efforts. He chooses 
bis theme at leisure ; and comes to the public with all the as« 
sistance which the mqst accurate premeditation can give him. 
But, together with these advantages, there are also peculiar 
difficulties that attend the Bloquence of the pulpit. The 
preacher) it is truife, has no trouble in contending with an ad- 
versary i but then, debate and contention enliven the genius - 
of meU) and procure attention. The* pulpit orator, is perhaps, 
in too quiet possession of his field. His subjects of discourse 
are^ in themselves, noble and important ; but they t^re subjects 
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trite and familian They have, for agesy employed ao many 
apeakersv and so many petis ; the public ear is so much accus« 
tamed to them, that it requires more than an ordinary power 
of genhis lb fix attention. Nothing within the reach of art it 
more difficult, than to bestow, on whaKs common, the grace^ 
oAiovelty* No sort of composition whatever is such a trial of 
skill, as where the merit of it lies whoUy in tfie execution ; not 
in giving any information that is new, not in convincing men 
ofwhatthey did not believe; but in dressing truths which they . . t^ 
knew, and of which they were before convinced, in such ^, 

colours as may most forcibly a£Rsct their imagination and heart.* 
It is to be considered, too, that the subject of the preacher 
generally confines him to abstract qualities) to virtues and 
vices ; whereas,^ that of other popular speakers leads them ^ 

to treat of person^ ; which is a subject that commonly inter- 
ests the hearers more, and takes faster hold of the imagination. 
The preacher^s business is solely to make you detest the 
crime* The pleader's to make you detest the criminal. He 
describes a living peison ; and with more facility rouses 
your indignation, from these causes, it comes to pass, that 
though we have a great number of moderately good preachers, 
we have, however, so few that are singularly eminent. We arc 
still far from perfection in the art of preaching ; 'and per« 
haps there are few things, in which it is m:ore difficult to ex- 

y 
* What I havewaid on this subject^ coincides Tery much with the ob- 
servations made by the famous M. Bruyere, in hh^Maeur* de Steele, when ; 
he *i8 comparing the eloquence of the pulpit with tbat of tbe'bar. " L'Elo- 
quence de la chaire* en ce qui y entre d*huraaui, & du talent de Torateur^ 
«8t ciich€e,.connue de pea de perflonnes, & d*une driBcile execution. It 
fout marcher par des chemins battus, dire cequi a €i€ dit, & ce que Ton 
.preToitqueTOUs allez: dire led mati^ea sont grandes, mains us^s & 
triviales ; les principes aurs, mains dont les auditeurs penetrent les conclu- 
sions d'une seule v<ie : il y entre des sujets qui sont sublimes, mais qui 
peuttraiter le sublime ?-*Le Pr^dicateur n*est point soutenu comme Tavo- 
eat par des faits toujours nouveaux,- par de differens even^mens, par des 
avantures inouies ; il ne s'exerce point sur les questions dontcus^s ; \\ ne 
£iit point valoir les violentes conjectures, & Us presomptions j toutes 
clioses,^ neaniDoins^ qui ^levent le g^ie, lui donnent de la force, & de' 
r^tendue, & qui contraignent bien moins I'^loquence, qu'ellea ne le fisent, 
Sc le dirigent, II doit, au contraire, tirer son discours d'une source com-' 
mune*, & ou toutle monde puise ; & s'il s*6cftfte de ces lieux communs, il 
n'est plus popuUire ; il est abstrait oil d^clamateur." The inference whicl> 
he draws from these reflections is Tery just ; '< il est plus ais6 de pr^cher 
4|ue de plaider j mais plus di0icile de b*cn pr^cher que. de bien plaider.*' 
Xies Caractcres, ou Mosurs dc ce 'Siecle> p. 601. 
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I 

ccL* The pbject, however, is noble and worthy, upon many 
accounts, of being pursued with zeaL 

it may perhaps occur to some, that preaching is no proper 
mjd>]ect of the art of Eloquence. This, it may be sai&, bciotjgs 
only to human studi«i^ and inventions': but the trulftis, of 
religion, with the greater simplicity, and the less mixture of 
art they are set forth, they are likely to prove the more success- 
ful. This objection would have weight, if Eloquence were, 

««M> as the persons who made such an objection commonly take it 
to be, an ostentatious and deceitful art, the study of word« 
and of plausibility only, calculated to please, apd to tickle the 
ear* Qut against this idea of Eloquence I have all atpng guard- 
ed. True Eloquence is the art of placing trCith in'the most ad- 
vantageous light for conviction and persuasion. This is what ev- 
ery good man who preaches the gospel not only, may, i>ut ought 
to have at heart. It is most intimately connected with the isuc- 
cess of his ministr]|; and were it needful, as assuredly^! t is not, 
to reason any further on this head, we might refer to the dis- 
courses of th^ pi;ophets and apostles, as models of the most sub- 
lime and persuasive Eloquence, adapted both to the imagina- 
tion and the passions of men. 

An essential requisite, iij order to preach well, is, to have a 

just, and at the same time, a^ fixed and habitual view of the end 

of preaching. For in no art can any man execute well, who 

has not a j ust idea of the end and object of that art. The end 

\ of all preaching Is, to persuade men to become good. _ Bivery 

( sermon, therefore, should be a persuasive oration. Not but that 
^ the preacher is to instruct and to teach, to reason and argue^ 
AH persuasion, as I showed formerly^ is to be founded on con- « 

* What I say here, aad ia. ofiber passages, of our being far from perfec* 
tion, in the art of preaching, and of there being few who are so singularly 
eminent in it, is to be always understood' as referring to an ideal view of 
the perfection of this art, which none, perhaps, since the days of the apos- 
tles, ever did, or ever will reach. But in that degree of the Eloquence of 
thepuljMt. which promotes, in a considerable measure, the great end of 
edification, and gives a just title to high.reputittion and esteem, there are 
many who hold a very honourable rank. I agree entirely in opinion with 
a candid^dge (Dr. CampbeH en Rhetoric, B. i. eh. iJ.) who observe* 
that c6nndering how rare the talent of Eloquence is among men^ and con- 
sidering all the^ disadvantages under which preacliers labour, particularl)r 
from the frequency of this exercise, joined with the other duties of their 
office, to which fixed pastors are obliged, there is more reason to wonder 
that we hear so many instrttctire, and even Eloquent sermons^ than liiat 
wehearsofiew. 
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victk»i«- The understanding must always be applied to in the 
first pUce, in order to make a lasting impression on (he heart : 
9^nd he who would work on noen's passions^ or influence their 
practice, without first giving thehi just principles! and enlight* 
eniug their minds, is no better than a mere' declaimed He 
may raise transient emotions, or kindle a passing ardour i^ but 
can produce no^olid or lasting effect* At th» same time, it 

' must be remembered, that all the preacher's instructions are to 
h^ of the practical kind ; and that (lersuasion must ever be hi^ 
ultimate object* It is not to discuss some abstruse point, that 
fae ascends the pulpit* It is not to illustrate some metaphysical 
truth, or to inform men of something which they never heard 
before'; but it is to make them better nK;n ; it is to give them^ 
at once, clear views, and persuasive impressions of religious 
truth. The Elocjuence of the pulpit then, must be popular 
Eloquence. One of the first'*' qualities of preaching; is to be 
popular ; not in the sense of accomodation to the humouxv 
and prejudices of the people (which tends only to make a 
preacher contemptible) but) in the true sense of the word, cal< 
eulated to make impression on the people ; to strike and tq 
seiu&e their hearts* L scruple not therelbre to assert, that tho 
abstract and philosophical nlkauxxer of preaching, however it 
may ba>^e sometin^es been admired, is formed upoQ a very 
faulty idea, and deviates widely from the jqst plan of pulpit 

. Eloquence. Rational, indeed, a preacher ought always to be$ ht^ 
must give his audience clear ideas on every subject, and enter^^ 
tain diem with sense, not with sound ; but to be an accurate reai 
soner will be smaH praise, if he be not a persuasive speaker also. 
Now, if this be the proper iidea of a' sermon, a persuasive 
oration, one very material consequence follows» that the 
preacher himself, in order to be soecessful, must be a good man* 
Jo a preceding lecture^ I endeavoured to shew* that on px> sub- 
ject can any man be truly eloquent^ who does not ut^r the, 
" verae voces ab ifno pectore,'^ who does not speak the Ian* 
£uage of his own conviction ^nd his own feelings* If this 
holds, s&« in my opinion, it does in oth^r kinds of public speak- 
ing, *it certainly holds in the highest degree in preaching. 
There, it.is of the utmost consequence that the speaker firmly 

' believe both tlte truth, and the impottaace of those principles 
Vol.. JI.  G 
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which he inculcates cm others; and, not only that he believes 
them speculatively, but havfe a lively add serious feeling of 
them. This will always give an earnestness and strength) a 
fervour of piety to his, exhortations, superior in its effects to 
all the arts of studied Eloquence; and, without it, the* assist- 
ance of art will seldom be able- to conceal the mere declaimer^ - 
A spirit of true piety would proVe the mosf effectual guard 
against those errors which preachers are apt to' conimit. It 
would mai^e their discourses solid, cogent, and useful \ it would 
prevent those frivolous and ostentatious harangues, which have* 
BO other aim than merely to mAp a parade of speech^ or amuse 
an audience ; and perhaps the difficulty of attaining that pitch 
of habitual piety and goodnesi^^ which the perfection of pul- 
pit Eloquence would require, and of uniting it with that tho- 
rough knowledge of the world,' and those other talents which 
are requisite for excelling in the pulpit, ^s one/>f the great causes 
why so few arrive at very high emiuence in this sphere. 

The chief characteristics of the eloquence suited to the pul- 
pit, as distinguished from the other kinds of public speaking, 
appear to me to be these two, gravity and warnrth. The seri- 
ous nature of the subjects belonging to the pulpit, requires 
gravity ; their importance to mankind, requires/ warmth. It 
is far from being either easy or common to unite these charac- 
ters of eloquence. The grave, when it is predominant, is apt 
to run into a dull uniform solemnity. The warip, when it 
wante gravity* borders on the theatrical and light. The union 
of the two must be studied by all preachers a|s of the utmost 
consequence, both in the composition of their discourses, and 
in their manner of delivery. Gravity and warmth united, form , 
that character of preaching which the French call Onciion; the 
aflFectingJT penetrating, interesting manner, flowing from a 
strong sensibility of 'heart in the preacher to the importance of 
those truths which he delivers, and an earnest desire that they 
may make full impression on the hearts of his hearers. 

Next to a just idea of the nature and object of pulpit Elo- 
quence, »the point of greatest importance to a preacher^ is a 
proper choice of ^he subjects on which he pvcache-s. To give 
rules for the choice of subjects for sermons, bclonjrs to the 
theological more th^ to the rhetorical chau* ; only in gene"" 
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ml, jthey 8.hould be such aa appear to the preacher to be tb« 
most useful, and the best accommodated to the circumstaacet 
of His audience* No man can be called eloquentt who speaks 
to an assembly on subj^ts, or in a strain, which xrane or few 
of them conlprehend* .The unmeaning applause which the 
ignorant give to what is {above their capacity, common sense 
and comfnon probity must teach every man ta despise; Use* 
fulness and true* Eloquence always go together ; and no man 
can long be re|>uted a gQod preacher who is not acknowledged 
to be an useful one. 

. (The rules which relate to the . conduct of /the different parts 
of a sermon, the introduction, division^ argumentauve and 
pathetic parts, I reserve to be afterwards delivered) when treali- 
ing of the conduct of a discourse in general ; but some rules 
, and obseryatipns, which respect a sermon as a particular spe- 
cies of composition, I shall aow give, and I hope they may be 
of some use. . 

The first which I shall mention is, to attend to the unity 
of a sermon. Unity indeed is of great consequence in every 
composition ; but in other discourses, where the choice, and 
y direction of |he subject are not left to the speaker, it may be^ 
~ IejBS;in his power toi preserve it. , In a serp^on, it must be al- 
ways the preacher's owx> fault if he transgress it. . What I 
mean by unitv is, that there should be some one main point to 
which the whole strain of the sermon should refer. It must not 
be a. bundle of different subjects strung together, but one object 
must predominate throughout. ..This rule is founded on what 
we all experience, that iJMH mind can attend ful)y only to one 
capital object at^a time. By dividing, you always weaken th« 
impression* Now this unity, without which, no sermon can 
either have niucli beauty, pr much force, does not require that 
there should be no divisions or separate beads in the discourse?, 
or that one single thought only should be, agaiin and agaiui 
turned up to the hearers in different lights* It is not to be un* 
derstpod in sq narrow a sense : it admits of some variety i it 
admits of under parts and appendages, provided always that so 
much union and co.nnexion be preserved, as to make the whole 
concur in some one impression upon the mind. I may employ, 
for instance, several different arguments to enforce the love of 
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God I I may also inquire, perhaps, into tSe causes of the detsif 
cftWs virtue j stMton.^ great object is presented ta the mifid $ 
but if, because my text says, •«Be that loveth God inmtbvfc 
Ws brother also," I should, therefore, mingle iti one diseourse 
arguments for the love of God, atid fytr the love of our neigh- 
bour, I sboud offend Un{>ardonably against unity, and leave' a 
very loose and confused impression on the hearers' nuods. 

In the second place, Sermons dre always the more striking, 
and commonly thb more useful, the more jn-ecise andparti-" 
cular the subject of them be. This follows j in a great measure,, 
from what 1 was Just now iliustrating. Though a general 
subject is capable of being conducted with a considerable de^ 
gree of unity^, yet that unity can never be so complete as in a 
|)articular one^ The impression made must always be mor6 
undeterminate ; and the. instruction conveyed, wiH commonly, 
tooy be less direct and convincing* • General subjects, indeed, 
sujch as the excellency or the pleasures of religion, are often 
chosen by young preachers, as the most showy, and the easiest 
to be handled ; siBcl, doubtless, general views of religion are 
not to be neglected, as on several occasions they have great 
propriety. But thqse are not d:ie subjects most favourable for 
producing the high effects of pveaching. • They falT in dnfost 
unavoidably with the beaten track of common-place thought. 
Attention is much more commanded by seizmg some particu^ 
tar view of a grea^ subject^ s6me single interesting topic, and 
directing to that point tbe whole force of argument and £k> 
quence. To recoinmend s6me one grace or virtue, or inveigh 
against a particular vice, fornishes a subjeet not deficient in 
unity or precision ; but if we conine ourselves to that virtue or 
vice ^s assuming a parti ^^ular aspect, and consider it ds it appears 
in certain characters, or effects certain situations in lifi;, the 
sAibject becomes still more interesting. The execution is, I 
admit, more difficult, but the merit and the eflfect arie higher. 

In the third place, Nevfer study to say all that' can be said 
upon a subject ; no error is greater than this.- JSdect the most 
useful, the most striking and persuasive topics which the text * 
suggests, and rest the discourse upon these. If the doctrines 
which mitiistera of the Gospel preach vwere altogether new to 
their hearers, it inight be requisite foi'diem tabe exceedingly 
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ittS on every particahu*, lest there should be any hazard of 
their not affording comidete iiiforfUjktion. But it is hiuch lesft 
for the sake of information than of perduilBioD^ that discourses 
are delivered from the pulpit ; and nothing is more opposite 
to per^aasion, than an unnecessary and tedious fulness. There 
are alwaya some things which the preacher may suppose to be 
kncwn, and some things which he may only sItghCly touch« 
If he seek to omit nothing which his subject suggests, it will 
unavoidably happen that he will encumber it, and weaken it$ 
for^. 

In studying a sermon, he ought to place himself in the sitna* 
tion of a lierious hearer* Let him suppose the subject addressed 
to himself : let him consider what views of it would strike him 
most ; what argument^ would be most likelv to persuade him ; 
what parts of it would dwell most upon his mind. Let these 
be employed as his principle matArials; and in these, it i$ 
tnost likely his genius will exert itself with the greatest vigour* 
The spinning and wir&«-drawing mode, which is not uncom«» 
mon among preachers, enervates the noblest truths. It ma) 
indeed be a consequence 'of observing the rule which I ans 
now giviag, that fewer sermons will be preached upon one 
teitt than is sometimes done ; but tliis will, in my opinion, be 
nttended with no disadvantage* I knpw no benefit that arisea 
from introdocing a whole system of ri^tgious truth under 
everjr text. The simplest and most natural cnethod by far, is to 
choose that view of a subject to which the text principally 
leads, and to dwell no longer on the text, than is sufficient 
for discussing the subject in that view, which can commonly 
be done, with sufficient profoundness aiid distinctness in one or 
a few discourses : for it is a very false, notion to imagine, that 
they always preach the most profoundly, or go the deepest into 
a subject, who dwell on it tlie longest. On the contrary, that 
tedious circuit, which sonoe are ready to take in all their illustra* 
tions, is very frequendy owing, either to their want of discern* 
laent for perceiving what is most important in the subject ; or 
to their %vant of ability for placing it in the most proper point 
of view. 

In the fourth place. Study above all things to render your in- 
structions interesting to the Ifparers. Tiws is the great trial 
and mark of true genius foi: the Ebquence of the pulpit j for 
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ttothing is SO fatal to success in pr^^acbing, as a dry manner. 
A dry sermon can never be a good one. In order to preach in 
an interesting manner, muua wiU depend upon the delivery. of 
a discourse ; for the manner in which a man speaksi is of the 
utmost consequence for affecting his audience, but much v/ill 
also depend on the composition of the discourse. Correct lan- 
guage, and elegant description, are but the secondary instru- ^ 
ments of preaching in an interesting manner. The great 
secret lies, in bringing home all that is spoken to the hearts of 
the hearers, so as to make every man think that the preacher 
is addressing him in particular. For this end, let him avoid all 
intricate reasonings ; avoid expressing himself in general 
speculative propositions, or laying down practicail truths in an 
abstract metaphysical manner. As much as possible, the dis- 
course ough^to be carried on in the strain of direct address to 
the audience ; not^n the strain of one writing an essay > but of 
one speaking to a multitude, and studying to mix what is call* 
ed application, or what has an immediate reference to practice, 
with the doctrinal &nd didactic parts of the sermon. 
^ It will be of much advantage to keep always in view the dif- 
ferent ages, characters, and conditions of ti^en, and ^to accom- 
modate directions and exhortations to these different classes of 
hearers. Whenever you bring forth what a man feels to touch 
his own character, or to suit his own circa mstances, you are 
sure of interesting him. No s:udy is more necessary for this 
purpose, than the study of human life, and the human Iheart. 
To be able to unfold the hearts and to discover a man to him- 
self, in a light in which he never saw his own character before, 
produces a wonderful effect. As long, as the preacher hovers 
in a cloud of general observations, and descends not to trace 
the particular lines and features of manners, the audience ^rc 
apt to think themselves unconcerned in the description. It is 
the striking accuracy of the morat characters that gives the chief 
power and effect to a preacher's discourse. Hence, examples 
founded on historical facts, and drawn from real life, of which 
kind the scriptures afford many, always, when they are well 
chosen, command high attention. No favourable opportunity 
of introducing these should beomitted. They correct, in some 
iegrce, that disadvantage to which I before observed preaching 
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18 sisbject, of being confined t(\ treat of qualities in the ab^racti 
not of persons, and place the weight and reality of religious 
\ trudis in the most convincing light* Perhaps the most beauti- 
I fuly and among the most useful sermons of any, thoughi indeed 
[ the most difficult in composition, are such as are whqlly cha- 
i racteristical^ or founded on the illustration of some peculiar 
' character^ or remarkable piece of history, in the sacred writ- 
ings ; by pursuing which, one can trace, and lay open, some 
i V of the most secret windings of man's heart* Other topics of 
r preacliing havj% been much beaten ; but this is a field, which, 
wide in itself? has hitherto been little explored, by the compo- 
sers of sermons, and possesses all the advantages of being curi- 
ous, new, and highly useful- Bishop Butler's sermon un the 
Character of Balaam^ will give an idea of that sort of preaching, 
wbkh I have in ray eye. 

In the Sfth and last place^ Let me add a caution against 
taking the model of p; caching from particular fashioni that 
chance to have the vogue. These art. torrents that swell to- 
day, and have spent themselves by to-morrow. Sometimes it 
is the taste of poetical' preaching, sometimes of philosophical, 
that has the fashion on if^ side ; at one time it must be all 
pathetic, at another time all* argumentative? according as some 
celebrated preacher has set the example. Each of these modes, 
in the extreme, is very faulty ; arid he who conforms himself 
to ii^ will both cramp genius, and corrupt it. It is the univer- 
sal caste of malnkind which is subject to no such changing modes, 
that alone is entitled to possess any authority ; and this will 
never give its sanction to any strain of preaching, but what ia 
founded on human nature, connected with usefulness, adanted 
to the proper idea of a sermonj as a serious persuasive oration 
f delivered to a multitude, in order to make them better men. 
Let a preacher form himself upon this standard, and keep it 
close in his eye, and he will be in a nHich surer rf)ad to repu- 
tation, atfd success at last, than by a servile compliance with 
any popular taste, or transient humour of his hearers. Truth 
and good sense are^^rm, and will establish themselves ; mode 
and humour are feeble and fluctuating. Let him never follow, 
implicitly, any one ' example j or become a servile imitator, of 
any preacher, however much admired. Froro"vario»s exam- 
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ides^Jie may pick up much for his ioiprovement ; some he 
inay prefer to the rest : but the serviUty of i dtiitatioo e^ctbguish^s 
9II geniusy or rather is a proof df the entire want of geniu?. 

With respect to &tyle, that which the pulpit requires^ must 
certainly, in the first place, be very per^pidHous^ ' As discourses 
spoken there^ are calculated for the instruction of a)l sorts Of 
hearers, plainuess -atid sTrnplicity should reign in them. All 
ungual, swoln, or high-sounding words, should be avoided ; 
cspeciallylall words th^t^iire merely poetical, or merely philoso- 
|>hicaL Young preachers are apt to be caugl^with the glare 
of these ; and in young composers the error may be excusable ; 
but they may be assured that it is an error^ and proceeds from^ 
^eir not having yet acquired a correct taste; Dignity of ex^** 
pressioni indeed, the pulpit requires in'abtgh degree nothm^ 
that is mean or grovelling, no low or vulgar phrases^ ought on 
aay account to be admitted. But this dignity is perfectly 
consistent with simplicity. The words employed may be all 
plain words; easily understood, and in common use ; and yet 
the style may be abundantly digtiified, and at the same time 
very lively and animated* For a lively animated style, is ex- 
tremely suited to the pulpit* The enrnestness which a' preacher 
ought to feel, and the grandeur and importance of his subjects 
justify^ and often require warm and glewing expressions. He 
not only lAay employ metaphors and comparisons, but on pro- 
per occasions^ may i.pdstrophisc the saint or the simier; ^ay 
personify inaaimate objects, break out into bold exclamations^ 
and, in general, has the command of the most passionate fi- 
gures of speech. But on this subject, of the proper use and 
laanagamei^t of figures, I have insisted so fully in former lee* 
IKires, that I have no occasion now tb give particular directions ^ 
unless it be only to i^cal to mind that most capital rule*' never 
to employ strong figures, or a pathetic style, except in case^ 
where the subject leads to them, and where the speaker is.im-. 
peUed to the use of them by native unaffected warmth.* 

The language of sacred scripture, properly employed, is a 
great ornament to sermons. It may be employed, either in the 
way of quotation, or allusioQ. Direct quotations, brought fr^m 
scripture, in order to support what the preacher inculcates^ 
both give authority to his doctrine, and render his discourse^ 
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n^ore soletimaad veQ^rablob Allusioos to rtmarkabl^*. passagpss, 
or expressions of scripture, when idtroduced with propriety, 
have generally a pleasing effect. They afford the preacher A 
fund of metaphorical expression, which no other composition 
enjoysi and by means of which he can vary and enlivf^n his 
style. But he must take care that all such allusions be nat- 
ural and,easy;«for if th^y ^etn forced^ they approach to the 
nature of conceits.^ 

In asermou^no points qr conceits should appear, no affected . 
amarmess and quakitness of expression* ^ The^e derogate much 
from the dignity of the pulpit ; and g^vQ to a preacher that air 
of foppishness, which he ought, above idl things^ to shun« It is 
rather a strong expressive style, than a^parkling one, that is to 
b^ studied. But we must be aware of imagining, that we ren« 
der style strong and expressive, by a consitant and multiplied 
tise of epithets. This is a great error. £pithets have often 
greatbeauty and force* But if we iptroduce them into every 
aentence, and string many of them together to one object, in 
place x>f strengthening, we clog and enfeeble style ; in ]>lace of 
illustrating the image, we render itftonfused and indistincti 
He that tells me, ^' of this perishing, mutable and transitory 
world f by all these three epithets, does not give me so strong 
an idea qf what he would convey, as if he had used one of them 
with propriety. I conclude this head with an advice, never to 
have what may be called a favourite expression ; for it shews 
affectation, and becomes disgusting* Let not any expression^ 
which is remarkable for its lustre or beauty, occur twice in the 

* Kshop Sherlock, when showings that the views of reason have been 
enlarged, and the principles of natural religion illustrated by the discovc*- 
ries of Christianity, attacks unbelievers for the abuse they make of tbesfe 

' advantages, in the following manner: *' What a return do we make for 
th^se blessings we have received ? How disrespectful do we treat the 
Gospel of Christ, to whith we owe that clear light both of reason and 
nature^ which we., now enjoy, when we endeavour to set iip reason and 
nature in opposition to it ? ought the vaithered kandy which Christ has re- 
stored and made whole, to be lifted up against him ?*' Vol. i. Dise i* This 

■'■ aiMsion to a liotid mSrade of our Lord's, appears to me happy andeleg ant. 
Dr. Seed is remarkably fond of allusions to Scripture style ; but he some* 
times employs such as are. too strained and fanciful. As when he says 
(Scrm. iv*) ** No'one great virtue will come single } t^c virtues that Se hgf 

Jell&oja mil hear her company toith joy and gtadnras,^* . Alluding td a passage 
in XLVth Psalm, which relates lo the virgins, the companions of the king^s 
daughter* And (Serm. tiii.) having said, that the universities have justly 
heen called the eyes of the nation, he adds, and (f the^ey^ qf the nali^n ^t 
ffciif the ioh^h My «/ ft mmt be full of daH^$, 

Vol. il. H ' 
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same dbcoarse. Thoi itpetitian of It betrays a fen^ess t» . 
shine, and« at.the same time, carries the uppearance of a bar* 
ren inventioD* 

Jifi to the question, whether it be most proper to write ser- 
mons fuUy) and commit them accurately to memory, or t» 
study only the matter and thoughts, and trust the expressiongr 
in part at least to the delivery i I am of opinion, that no uni'^ 
versal rule can here be given. The choice of either Ibf these 
methods must be left to preachers, according to their different 
genius; The expressions which come warm smd glowing froni 
the mind^ dbriag the fervour of pronunciation^ will often have * 
a superior gr^e and energy, to those which are studied in the 
retirement of die closet. But Uien, this fluency and power of 
expression cannot, at al( times, be depended up6n, ev^ n by 
those of the readiest genius ; and by many csn at no time be 
commanded) when overawed by the presence of aoi audience* 
It is proper therefore to begin, at leasts the practice t)f preach*^ 
xng, with Writing as accurately as possible. This is absolottly 
necessary in the beginning, in ord^r to acquire the power and 
habit of correct speaking, nay, also of c^Htect thin^g, upon 
religious subjects. I am inclined to go further, and to say, that^ 
It ^s proper not only to begin thusy but also to continue, as long 
^s the habits of industry last^ in the practice both of writing, 
and committing to memory. Relaxation in this particular is • 
so 'common, and so ready to grow upon most speakers in the 
pulpit, that there is little occasion for giving any cautions 
against the extreme of overdoing in accuracy. 

Of pronunciation or delivery » I am hereafter to treat apartr 

All that I shall now say upon this head is, that the practice of 

reading sermons, is one of the greatest obstacles to the £lb« 

quehce of the pulpit in Great Britain, whe^'e alone this practice 

prevails. No discourse, which is designed to be persuasive, 

can have the same force whcin read, as when spoken* , The 

. common people alt feel thist and their prejudlbe against this , 

^acttce is not without foundatioa in nature. What is gained 

hereby in point of correctj^ss, is not equal, I apprehend, to 

what 13 Id^t in point of persuasion and force. They^ whose 

" meniorics.are not able to retaih the whole of a discourse^ might 

aid themselves considi^rably by short notes lying before them^ 
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which waM allov them to preserve, in a great meafture, the 
fte^don and ease of one who speaks. . 

The French and English writers of sermons proceed upon 
verjr different ideaa of fhe Eloquencp of the pulpit ; and seem 
indeed to have split it betwixt xhenu A French sermon, is for 
mbst part a warm anim^ated exhortation ; an English* one, is a 
piece of cool instructive reasoning. The French /preachers ad» 
dr^ themselves, chiefly to the imiaginatton and the passions i 
the^ English, almost solely to the understanding* It is the union 
of these two kinds of composittuo, of the French, eamestnesa 
awl warmth, with the English a^curaify and .reason, that would 
form, according to my idea, the cnodel of a perfect sermon, 
A French sermon would 9oni|d in our ears as a florid, and. of- 
tea, as an enthuatasticrharai|j;ue* The censure which, in fact, 
the French critics-pass on jthe English preachers is, that ^hejr 
are philosophers and logicians, but not orators.* The defects 
^ most of the French sermons are these : from a mode that 
pj*evails among them of taking their texts from the lesson of the 
day, the connexion of the text with the subject it often unna- 
tural and forced ft ^^^^^ application of scripture are fancifi^I 
xather than instrucdve $ their method is stiff, and cramped, by 
their^ practice of dividing their subject always either into three, 
or two main points ; and their composition is in general too 
. diffuse, and consit^ rather of a very few thoughts spread ou^ 
^d highly wrought Up, than of a rich variety of sentiments. 
Adipitting, however, all thtse defects^ it cannot be denied, that 
their sermons dfre formed u]>on the idea of a persuasive popular 
oration ; and therefore I am of opinion, they may be read with 
benefit. 

AmQng''the French protestant divines, Saurin^is the most 
distinguished ; he is copious^ eloquent, and devout, though too 

* ** Las Sermons sont suiTant notre methode, de TraU dMe«vrs orato- 

vjies t ^ son paSa comnle cb«i les Ani^Ioit, det diseussiont meUphysiqiies 

plus cofiTensbles i une Acsdemie, qu'aux Aaaembliea populaires qui m 

fbf^ent dans nos temples, et qu'it s*agit. dUostruire des devoirs du Chr^- 

^dunisme, d'encoaragery de consoler^ <redifier.*' 

. Rhetoriqae Francoise, par. M. Crevler, Tome I. p. U4. ^ 

f One of ,M&8aiUon*8 best SesBions, that on the coldness and Ungtior 

ymth which 'christians perform the duties of religion, is preached from 

Luke iv. 18. And he arote out of the Synag-ogitet and enterid inf Smmft 

/^iymf f €md Siin^9 vnfe*e mother maetahnjU^ ^^h A grea$ finer. 
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ostentatious in his manner- Among the Roman Cathoties, the ,, 
two most eminent, are Bourdalhue and Massillon. Itis^snb^ 
ject of dispute among the French critics, to which of these the 
preference i?% due, and each of them haxrd their several parti- 
sans. To Bourdaloue, the^ attribute more solidity and close 
reasoning ; to Massilloh^a more pleaslhg and engaging manner, 
Bourd?iloue' IS hideed a great feasoniit, and inculcates. Iris dot* 
trines which much zeal, piety,'and earnestness; but his style is 
vefbose, he U diBagteeablyfulI of quotations from the fathers, 
and he wants imagination. Masiilloh has more grace, more 
sentiment, avid, In niy optolon," every way more genius. 'He 
discovers much knowledge bblh of the worid and of the hu^ 
man heart ; he is pathetic and persuasive ; and, upon the 
whole, is perhaps, the most elequentvrriter of sermons which 
modern times have produced *>, 

* In order to glVe an idea of that kind of Eloquebee which is employed 
1>y the French pveachsei^a I ^^X^ insert a passagriiroifi H«^iUQi>^:whifi;h 
ia the E;ncyclopedie, ( Article, ?iloquence) is extolled by Voltaire, who was 
the Author of that article, as a chef d^oeuvre, equal to any thing of which 
eitiier ancient or muckm.tii»es caii ,boiu>t. The.$ut;!|ect of th« s^roipn ifi« 
^e small number of those who shall be saved. The strain of. the whole 
discourse its eitren^ely serious and ammaled ; but wH^n the oratorcame 
1^ tlie passage which fpUowSi VoHalre inf$]tnDs ms, that the Vuole assem- 
bly were moved ; that by a sort of involentary motion, they started op 
from their seats^ and that suchmurniurs ofsui^prfse and acclamations arose 
l» disconcerted the speaker^ tho^ugh they, increased the ^9i^t of his 
discourse. . , 

" Je ra'arr^te k vous, ines fr^s, qui etes iei a^sen^bl^s'. Je ne" parte . 
plus du r^ste des homines; j^ vqus r^gju^de^ comme si vous etiez s^iOs auxr 
|a terre ;voici la pens6e qui rn'obpupe & qui ni*6pouvahte. je suppose. qye 
c'est ici votrc dernierc heure,et ta finde I'univers ; que Ifes cicu^-vont s'ouvrir 
gur vos t^les, J^sua Christ paroitrcdans sa gloir^ au nii(i,eu de cetemple, ct 
que vous n'y Ites assembles que pour 1-attendre, comme des criminelstrem- 
blans, ^ qui IVvn va prononcer, ou un sentence de gi'ace, ou un arr^t du 
njLort ^temelle. Car vous aVez beau vous ilater ; vous mouriez tela que 
yous ^tes ai^ourd*hui^ Tous des d^irs de changement qui vous amusent, 
TOU8 amuseront jusqn'au lit 4e la mort } e^^t i*eJEp€rience de tous lea. 
9i^cle9. Tout pe qu^ vpgs trouverez alprs en vous de o<Mivcau, sera peut,- 
^tfe un compte plus grand que celui que vous aiirie^ aujourd* hui ^rendrie r 
et sur ce que vous seriez, si Ton venoit vous juger dans ce<inoment« vous 
pouvez presque decider ee qui vous arrivera au sortir de la vie. 

'*< Or je vou8ledemande,et je vous Ic demsnde Irappig de terreur^ lie 
fieparatit pas en ce point mon sort du votre, et me mettant dans laoieme 
disposition, oi^ je flouhaite que vpus entriez ; jevous demande, done, si 
Jesus Christ parossoit dans ce temple, au milieu de cette aasembl^ U 
plus augfuste derunivcra, pour nous juger, pour fa^re le terrible discern-^ 
pkent des boues et des brebist croyez vous que le plus grand nombre de 
tout ce que nous soramea ici, fut plac^ k la dro te ? Croyez Vous que les 
choaes du moinsi fussent egaletf I croyez v«u8 qu'il 6*y troms^t setilen^ent 
dix justes, que le Seigneur ne peiit trouver autrefois en cinp viUes toutea 
entieres ? je vous la demande ; vous Tignorez, et je Tignore moi-meme . 
YquI «9al| Q inon P^ \ qoanoifise;; ceux qui vous apparti«nnent.'^Meit 
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Dating the period that preceded the restoration of king . 
Charles IL the sermons of the English divines abounded with 
scholastic casnistical theolog}%' .lliey were full erf" minute~di« 
visions and sttbdmslbhs, and scraps of learning in the didactic 
part ; but to these were joined veiy warfti pathetic addresses 
to the ^bnscienees ^ the hearers, in the applicatorjr part of 
the sermon.- Upon\he restoration^ preaching assumed a more 
correct and polbhed form. It^ became disencumbered froi^ 
the pedantry *antl scholastic divisions of the sectaries ; but )^ 
threw out al^o thetr warm and pathetic* addresses, andestab^ 
lished itself^ wholly upon the model of cool reasoning) and ra^ 
tSonial iDstructibn. ' As the dissenters from the church contin* 
ued to prteserve' soniewhat of the old straih of preaching, this 
led the established dergjr to depart the farther from it* What* 
ever was earnest and passionate^ eith<;r in the composition or 
delivery of sermons, was reckoned enthusiastic and fanatical ; 
aind hence that argntncntative manner, bordering on the dry 
«id unpersuasive, which is too generally the character of 
English' seimons. '.Nothing ^an be more correct upon that 
model than many of them are ; but the. model itself on which . 

fr^esy notre pevte.e^t presque assiir^e, 'et nous n'y peosous pas. Quasd 
meme dans cette terrible separation qui "se fera un jour, il ne devroit y 
avoir quSm 86ul pecheur de cette assembli^e da cdt^des r^rouv^s, et 
qiK'uni^ voix du del viendroit nous en assurer dans ce iemple, sans le de» 

*8ig'ner ; qui de nous ne craindroit d'etre' de nialheiireui : qui de nous ne 
retombdroit d^kbord, «ur.'sa conteience^ pour exaiihwr fi ses'crimes n*ont 
pas m^tez ce chatinient ? qui de nous, saili de • frayeur, ne demanderoit 
pas ^ Jesus Christ comm'e' autrefois feft Apdcres : Seigneur, ne scroit^e 
pas moi \ Sc^mmes nous sages, nifts ohers Auditeura \ peut-etre que parmi 
tous ceux qui m'entendent, il ne setrouvera pas d.ix justes ; peut-etre s'en 

'trouvera-t-il encore raoins. Qite sai je, O mon Dieu ! je n'Sse reerardcr 
d^un'oeil Axe leaabisme^ de vj^s jufemans, et de votre justice ; pexit^ettse 
ne s*en trouvera-t-il qu-un seul ; et ce danger ne vous touche point, moti 
cher Auditear ? et vous croyez etre ce seul heureux dans le grand horn- 
bee ifui perica \ vous qui avez moins sujet de la croire que tout autne i 
▼ous sur qu^seul la sentence de mort devroit tomber. Grand Dieu ! que 
l^on coniloi-. peu dans le niioiiide les terreurs de votre le?, &c." After this 
awakening and alarming ethortatton, the orator comes with propriety to 
tliis practical improvement : " Mais que conclure de ccs grandes verites .' 
qu*ii faut des'esperer de s'onsalut? ^ Oieu ne'plaise; il h'y Pimpie, qui 
pour se calmer sur ses disordres, tache ici de conclui*e en secret que tout 
Jes hommes periront comme lui; ce ne doit pas etre 1^ le fruit de ce dis- 
cottTs. Mais de vous di^tromper de cette en^iu* si universelle, qn'on pent 
faire ce que tous les autrcs font; et que I'usage est une vole sure ; mak 
de vous convaincre que ppur se sauver, il faiit se disting-uer des autres ; 
etre singuHer, vivre-^ part au roilicu-du nionde, et n^ p«»'is*<ssf'mKrer*5 Hi 
foule.'* " * ' Sermons de Ma^Mon^ Vol. I v.- . 
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for instance, every wb^re ab9i^4$ in good feo^e^fltip^c} the most 
clt^ar and accurate T^a^mng^; his appljcaiioDs of scripture 
are pertinent ; his style is always pe^ptcuou^^ a^d ofteo ele- 
gaat ; he in^tru^ts aud he «6iiviO€ett ; 4° wl^^b^il iii he defi- 
f lent i In nothing, esceprin the pofrei^. of interesting aod 
e^izing the hc^art. He #bo^s yaq. what yi^ii oaghtfo 4o f biit 
lie excitc9^u>t the dei^ire pf dping it : he treats man.as if he |v^e^ 
H being of pure loteUect,. witl:»>ut,ijnaginat|c^^ or passions. 
Archbishop TiliotsQa'^ manrv^ is moi^ free ^nd warBi» apd jbe 
approacbei nearer ths^n cnqsl of tli<^ J^nglish divln^is to th^ 
•haracler of {v>pular speaking. Hence he is, |o this day « oxH^ 
of the besi modf^ls we have for preaching. We must not la** 
deed consider l^im in the light of a perfect orator : hisxonajppr. 
•itioh istop lopse and remiss ; his Sityle.too feeble^ and frer 
quently too fiat, to dtpserve that high xharact<?r ^ but there is in 
i^>me of bis sermons so much warmth ^d earnestness^ ^^4 
thr »ugh tbem all there runs so much ease, an^ perspicuity^ suc^ 
a vein of good sense and sincere piety, 99 ju|i% entitle him te 
be h^ld as eminent a preaqher as Eni^tid has prodiKed. 
, In t>r. Barrow, one admires more the prodigious fecundity 
. of his invention/ and th^ tincommon strength and force of bis 
conceptions, than the feliciity of his execution, or his talent i« 
compositiota. We see a gc^niu^far surjpassing the common, pie-. 
' eultarmdeed almost-to hipaself;* but that genius often shooting 
wild and unqhastisedby aiiy discjipline or study'of El6quen«ii^ 
I Cannot attempt to give particular characters ofthatgrea( 
number of vrritcrs pf sei mont whicbthis^and the former age, ^ 
have produced, among whom we^'mect witb a variety of nnist 
respectable namest Wr .find in. their conrpositlon much that de- 
serves praise; a great display ofabifities of different kinds, mucl| 
good sense and pi^ty, strongs ceasc^ning, sound divinity, ^nd 
useful instruction; though in general the degree of Eloquence 
jbears not, perhaps^, equal proportion to the goodness of the mat- 
ter Bishop Attcrbury deserves. being particuiarymenti^ned.aB 
a mod^l of correct ai)d beautiful style, besides having the merit 
of^ warmer and more eloquent strain of writing, in some of his 
fermoDS', than is commonly met with* Had Bishop Buder,in 
j>l^e of abstract philosophical essays, givofi us more i^ermons \ 
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in the straixi of tbese two exceHentotics^ which he composed 
upon self deceit, and upon the character of Balaam, we should 
then have pointed him out as distinguished for that species of 
e^aracteristical sermons which I before recommended. - 

Though the' writings of the English divines ^re very proper 
to be read by suuh as are designed for the church, I must caa« 
tiou them against making too much use of them, or transcribe 
i&g large passages ftom them into the s^rmous they compose. 
Such as once indulge themselves in this practice, will never 
have any fund of their ^wn. Infinitely better it is» to venture 
into the public with thoughts ana exprdsstons which have oc- 
curfed to themselves though of iriferior beauty, than to disfig* 
ure their comjpositiooSi by borroMired and ill-soned ornaments, 
iriiich, to a judicious eve, will be always in hazard of discov<- 
cring their 6wn poverty. When a preacher sits down to write 
on any sulqect, never let him begin with seeking to consult aU 
who have written on the' same "text, or suhjfcct. This, if he 
consult many^ will throw perplexity and confusion into his 
ideas ; and, if he consults only one, will often warp htni insen- 
sibly into hts method, whether it be right or not. But let him 
begin with pondering the st^bject in his own thoughts ; let him 
eiideavour to fetch materials f^om within ; to collect and ar- 
range his ideas^ and form some sort of a plan to himself; which 
k is always prope** to put down in writing. Then, and not till 
theti, he may inquire'bow others have treated the same subject. 
By. this means, the method and the leading thoughts in the ser^ 
moh are likely to be his own. *Thcsc thoughtsTic may improve 
by comparing them with the track of sentiment which others 
have puri^ued ; some of their sense he may without blame, in- 
corporate into his complosition j retaining always his own words 
and style. Thb is fair assistance : all beyond is plagiarism. 

On the whole, never let the- principle whli which we s^t out 
at first, be forgotten, to keep close in vieV, the great end four 
wluch a preachet mounts tfa^ pulpit ; even to infuse good dis* 
positions into his hearers, to persuade them to serve God, and 
to become better men. ' Itet ihis always dwell on his mind 
when be is composing, and it will diffuse through iiis compo* 
sitions, that spirit which will render th^m at once esteemed 
m0nd tisefaU The most tiscfui preacher is always the betrt, a^il. 
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triU not fall of being esteemed ao* Embellish truth only, with 
a view to. gain it the more fuU^ and free adiBisaion into your 
hearers' mind ; and your ornaments, will, in that case, be sim- 
ple, masculine, natural. The be&t applause by far, which 
a preacher can receive, arises froai the serious and deep iai- 
presaions which his discourse leaves on thoscf who hear it. 
The finest encomium, perhaps, ever bestowed on a preacher, 
was given by Lopis XIV. to the eloquent Bishop of'Cl^rmontt 
Father Massillon, whom I before mentioned . with so much 
praise. After hearing him preach at Versailles, he said to 
him, ^ Father, I hav.e heard many great orators in this chapel ; 
I have been highly pleased with them ; but for you, whenever 
I hear you, I go away displeased with myself; for I see noore 
*f my own character." 
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LECTURE XXX. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A SERMON OP 

BISHOP ATTERBURY»S. 



THE ^st jLecture was employied in observations on the 

^ . pepidiar aod distingpui jhing characters of the Eloquence proper 
' fyr the pulpit. But as rules and directions^ when delivered in 
the ^tract, are pever so useful as when they are illustrated by 
ps^ticulai' instances, it may, perhaps, be of some benefit to 
thpse who^e designed for the churchy that I should analize an 
Euf^sh sermon, and consider the matter of it, together with 
the Planner. For this purpose, I have qhoscn Bishop Atter- 
bury as ijay exaniple, who is deservedly accounted one of our 
moat eloquent writers of sermons, and whom I mentioned as 
such in the last Lecture. At the same time, he is more dis<* 
tmguished for elegance and purity of ejcpression, than for pror 
foopdness of thought. His style, though sometimes careless, 
is, upon the wjiolei neat and chaste ; and more beautiful than 
that pf most writers of sermons. In his sentiments he is not 
oolyrat^pnal, but pious and devotional, which is a great excel- 
lency. The sermon which I have singled out, is^ that upon 
praise and thanksgiving, the first sermon of the first yolume, 
whiqh ij» reckoned One of his best. In examining it, it is' ne- 
cessary that I should use full liberty, and together with the 
beauties, point out any defects that occu^to me m the matter 
as w^lji as in the style. 

PsAtAl 1. 14# Coffer unto God Thanksgiving* . 

" Aoiong the many excel^cies of this pious collection of 
hymns, for which so parti<^ular a value hath beea set upon it by 
the church of God in aU ages, this is not the least, that the true 
price of duties is there Justly stated $ men are called off from 
resting in the ontwaVd shew of religion, in ceremonies and 
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ritual observances ; aod Uught, rather to practice (that wtuch 
was shadowed but by these rites, and to which they are design* 
td to lead) sound inward piety and virtue. 

**Thie several composer^ of these hymns were prtfphtU^ 
persons, whose business it was not only to foretel events, for 
the benefit of the church in succeeding times, but to correct 
and reform also what was amiss aiitong that race of men, With 
whom they lived and c6nversed ; to preserve a faolisb peo^ 
from idolatry and &lse worship ^ to rescue the law from cor- 
rupt glosses> and superstitious abuses ; and to ^irt itaen in miod 
of (what they are so willing to forget) that eternal and i^vari^ 
able rule, ^^hlch was before these /y^5t/iW duties, would coiir 
tinue after them, and was to be observed, even dien, in preicK* 
ence to them. ' "i - 

• 

" The discharge, I say, of this part of the prophetic officte 
talLing up so much room in the book of Tsalma / this hath been 
one reason among manj^ others, why they have always bfiecn 
^p highly esteemed; because we are from hence fumiafaed 
with a proper repfly to an argument commonly made use of by 
unbelievers, who look upon all revealed religions as pioua frauds 
and impostures, on the account of the prejudices they have en- 
tertained in relation to that of the Jews ; the whole of which 
they first suppose to lie in external .performances, and then tta-^ 
sily persuade themselves, that God could never be the author of 
such a mere piece of pageantiy and empty fotmaSity, nor delight 
in a worship "Svhich consisted purely in a number of odd unac- 
countable ceremonies. Which objection of theirs, we should 
not be able thoroughly to answer, unless we could prove (chief- 
ly out of the Psalms^ and other parts of the prophetic* writings) 
that the JeWish religion was somewhat more than bare omside 
and shew ; and that Inward purity, and the devotion of th^ 
heart, was a duty then, as well ai now.'' 

This appears to me an excellent introduction. The thought 
on which it rests is solid and judicious # that in the book of 
Psalms, the atteution of men is ^Hed to the moral and spirit- 
ual part of religion ; and the Jew»h dispensation thereby vin"" 
dicated from the suspicion of recjuiring nothing more from its 
votaries, than the observance of the external rites and ceremo- 
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niea 0{ the law. Sucb views of religtoa are proper to be of- 
ten diftplayed ; atid deserve to be insisted en, by all wbo wish 
to render preaching conducive to the great purpose of prompt- 
iag r^bteousnes^ and virtue. The style^ as far as We have 
gone, is not only free from faults, but eleggnt and happy. 

It is a great beauty in an introduction, when it can be mada 
to tttrot on some thought, fuUy brought out and illustrat- 
ed ; especiidly, if that thpught has a dose connexion with the 
foUpwing discourse, and, at the same lime* does not anticipate 
any thing that is afterirard» to be introduced in a more proper 
place* This introduction of Atterbory V has all these advan* 
tjiges* The ei)icomium which he makes on the strain of David'a 

.^Psalms, is not such as might as well have been prefixed to any 
other discourse, the text of which was taken from any of the 
Paaims* Had this been the case, the introduction would have 
}08t much of its beauty* We shs^ see from what foHows, bow 

* nataraily.tbe introductory thought connects with his text, and 
haw happily it usben it in. . 

^ One great instance of this j)roof^ we have in the words 
now befpi;e us } which are talcen from a Psalm of Asaph^ 
vriten^on p]urpoi^ to set out the weakness and worthlessnets 
of external performances, when compared with liiore sub« 
ataofUsi and vit4 duties. To enforce which doctrine, God 

. himself is brought in as delivering it. HHtr^ my ptopk^ and 
JziiU speai ; 0. fyrmi, and I will t€Bt\fy against thee : lam God, 
tven t% God* The Preface is very solemn, und therefore 
what it ushers in, we may be sure is of no common import* 
nnce ; IwiU mt reprove thee. for thy sacrifices or thyhimt-offer^ 

. im^^ ^ ^^^ been contmualhf before me^ That is, I wilt not'so 
repfove thee for any iailures in thy sacrifices and burnt-of* 

.fisrings,as if these were the oply, or the chief things I requir- 
ed of thee. IwiU take no hullock out of thy, house^ nor hcgoat 
^t^ef thy folds : I prescribedi not sacrifices to thee for my own 

- aake, because I.ne|ded them; For every beast of the forest is 
mme^ and the catth on a thousand hills. Mine they are, and 
were^ before I comipandea thee to offer them tp roe ; so that, 
as it follows. If J were hungry^ yet would I not tell thee ; for 
tkeworl4 ismine^ and the fullness thereof 3ut can ye be so 
l^ss and senseless, as to think me liable to hunger and thirst? 
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as tp imag^i:ke diat wants of that kind dan touch me! WiU. I 
eat the fieshqfbulbj 6r drink the bhod of goats ? Thus dolh h«. 
€xp<^st«date aeycrcly with than, after the most graccfaV man- 
ner of the eastern poetiy. The issue of.whitkie a, piatn and 
foU resolution of the case, in tbctee few words of thet^t^ 
Offer untQ God thaniegiving» Would you do your hom^e the 
modt agreeable way?, would you render the fiafost acceptaU* 
of servteesi Offer unto God thanis^hingJ'^ 
, It is often a difictid): inatl;er to illustrate graccfoHy the text 
of a sermon from the context^ and to point out the conne^non 
between them^ This is a part of the discourse which '^ ^apt 
to beeome dry and tedidns, especiaHy when purstted into ti 
minute commentary. And, thereforci except as far as such 
illustration fronT the context is necessary for explaining l^ 
meaning, or an eases where it serves tii give dignity and force 
tathe text, I Would advise it to.be always treated with brevity* 
Sometimes it may even be wholly omitted^ and the tcxtasstiih- 
ed merely as an independent proposition, if tj)e connexion 
with the context he obscure, and would requite a laborious ex*- 
planation. lo the present case, the ilHtstraticfli from the cou'* 
text is singdarly happy. The pasaage of Ae Psalm on which 
St is founded is noble and ^pirited^ and' connected^, in such a 
manner with the text, 2A to introduce it with a very striking 
emphasis* On the language I have little lox^bserve, except that 
the phrase, one great inst^t^ of thh proof ^is a^jbmsy expression* 
It was sufficient to have said, ^e great proof or one gre^t m^ 
etanceofthis* 'tnthe sam| sentence, when he speal^sof^e^^mj^ 
mitthe weakness and wpr^kssness of external performances^ we 
may observe, that the word worthlessness^ as it is now comir#ii« 
iy used, signifies more than the deficiency of worth, ^hich 
is all that the Author means. It generally imports, a consid- 
erable degree of badness or blame* It, would be more proper, 
^therefore, to say, the imperfection^ or the instgntficamyioitx^ 
ternal performances. i. - 

"The use I intend to make of these, words," is» from henc6 
to raise some thoughts about that veiy excellent s^nd import* 
ant duty ^of Praise and Thanksgiving, a subject not unfit to 
be discoursed of at this time ; whether we consider, either 
the more th^n ordinary coldnes^ that appears of late in men's 
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tempers towards ^ practio^. of this (or wy other ) part «f 
i warm and aff^i^tiiig devolioa ; tbe great oecasioa of setting 
aside this particular day in tbe oalender^ some yt9x% ago % 
or t&e tiew k^fmces of .mercy and goodaess, vhich God 
ha A lately been pleased to bestow mpoiius; answering^ at 
last tbe msmjprm/erszikdfostmgi by which we have besought 
hisEsolongforthe estabr«shmeot of their majesties* throne, 
and tot the success of their arpis $ and giving us in his good 
time, an opportunity of appearing before bim in tbe more de- 
lightfirf part of our duty^^c^A the voice of joy and prahe^ with 
a imbitude. that ieep holidays.^* 

In this paragraph there h nothing remarkable ; tib particular 
beanty or lieatness of expression '; and the sentence which it 
forms is long and tiresome— •/& rai4e some thoughts about thai 
t9rtf esccdleint^ &c. is rather loose and awkward ; better, t0 
recommend that very excellent^ hcc* and when hr mentions setting 
aside a particular day in the calender, one would imagine,, that 
;e^£m^^^zri^ would have been more proper, as to setaside, seema 
ra&er to suggest a different idea. 

** Ofer unto God Thanksgiving. Which that we may do^ 
let tts inquire first, how we are to understand this command 
of dFering Praise and Tharksgiving unto God ; and then, how 
feaysncfble it is that we should comply with it.'* 

This is the general division of the discourse. An excellent 
one it is^ and corres^ionds to many subjects of this kind, where 
particular duties are to be treated of ; first to explain, 'and then 
to recommend or €fnfprce them. A division should always be 
simple and natural ; and mqch depends on the proper view 
which it ^ives of the subject. 

" Our enquiryvinto what is meant here, wSl be very short, 
fdrwho is there, that understands any thing of religion, but 
knows, that the offering praise and thanks to God, impltes, 
our having a lively and devout sense of his excellencies, and 
of his benefits ; our recollecting them with humility and 
thankfulness of heart i and Our expressing these inward af* 
fections by suitable outward signs, by reverent and lowly 
I postures of body, by songs^and hymns, and spiritual ejacula- 
[ tions ; either publicly or privately ; either in the customary 
I and daily Service of the church, or in its more solemn assem'^ 
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blies, cooveiied ttpon exisaQi^d^fuuy CMBcastons? ThU is tb^ 
account wbidi every Ghriattta eiu^ly ^v«s hi«|telf nf U f . 9oA 
irhicht there fore« it m^oiild be^ needless to entergp xtpon* I 
sh«U/9»ly take notice upon this vhefdi' that Praise and Thaiiks- 
giving do, in strktaesa of speech, signify things ^papte^bal 
dtfiereot. Onr pr^ke. properly terniins^tes in pody on. accouQt 
of his natural e&ci^ncies md perfi&stions ; and is that, «urt 
of devotion, by ^#a<;h we confess and admii'e his several at* 
tributes ; but thank^tvtng is a^ luirrower duty« and k^ports 
only a grateful sense and. acknowledgment of past nierciest 
We praise God for all his glorious acts of every kiud| ijbal 
regard eidier us o^ ^ther jne|i»for jbis veiy vengtancf:^ jsc^ 
^09tjw%metU8 which be sometimes sends abro^ in the earth i 
But we thank hioiy properly sp^aUog^ for .the instmices of his 
gc^dnest alone; and forsiich o^Iy of these»^is we ourselves 
are some way concerned in. This, I say^ , i^ what the two 
words stricdy imply^ ; bat since the language of Scripture is 
generally less exact, and oseth either of them often to expresa 
the other by, I ^U not think nc^yself obl^ed^ ii^ what foUowat 
dius nicely always to distinguish tfiem^' , 

There was room here for,in^sling more fully on the natiii:e 
of the duty, than the Author has done under this bf^ad y va 
particular, this was. the place for oorrectiag the mistake, t^ 
which men are always prone, of makiug Thanksgiving to con^ 
sist/merely in outward expressions ; and for showing them» that 
the essence of the duty lies in the inward feelings of the heart* 
In general^ it is of miicb use to give full and dis^nct explica- 
tions of religious diities* But as pur Author intended only on<$ 
discourse on the subject^ he could not enlarge with ^ual ful- 
oeas on every part of it i and he had chosen to ;dwell on that 
part, oil which indeed it is most necessary to^enlargej^ tl^e nao^ 
tives enforcing the duty* For, as it is an easier matter to know, 
than to practise duty/ the. persuasive part of the discourse is that 
tp which the speaker should always bend his chief strength. 
The account given in this head, of the nature of Praise and 
Thanksgiving, tlM>ugh short, is yet comprehensive and distinct, 
and the language is smooth and elegant. 

. ^^ Now the great reasonableness of this duty of Praise or 
Thanksgiving and our several abUgathm to it| will appear, if 
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wectditr cdosiderif ahakOffyhkkMdtf u the debt of our nft- 
tires I or t^n^ffo^eit with other dmiet, and shew the rank it 
ht9r$ wmotig tiieoi ; or set out, in the last place, soase of its 
pectdiar properties aud Mvmitagt^t with regard to the devout 
performer of it.** 

The Authot here enters upon the oiaiQ part of his subject, 
thereasoQ^Ietiiess of the dutyi and nseqtioQs three arguments^ 
for proving it. These are Well stated^ and are in theniselves pro* 
per and weightjr considerations. How for Mb has handled each . 
of them to advantage, will appear as we proceed, I cannot^ 
hbwever, but think diat he has omitted one very material partof 
the ar^menty whidh was to have shewn the obligations we are 
under to this duty, from the various subjects of Thanksgiving 
forded us by the divine goodness. This would have led him 
to review die chief benefits of creation, providence, andre- 
dempdon ; and certainly, they are these which lay die foun* 
dation of the wh6le argument for. Thanksgiving* The heart 
must first be affected with a suitable sense ofthe divine bene»- 
£ts, before one can be excited to praise God. If you would 
persuade me to be thankful to a benefactor, you must not em- 
ploy such connderations merely as those upon which the Au- 
thor here rests, taken from gratitude's being the law of my na- 
ture, or i}earing a high rank among mor^ duties, or being at- 
tended with peculiar advantages* These are Consideratioos but 
of a secondary nature. Tou must begin with setting before 
me all that my friend has done for me, if you mean to touch 
ttky heart, and to call forth the emotions of gratitude, ^he 
case is perfectly similar, when we are exhorted to give thanks 
to God : ^nd, therefore, in giving a full view of the subject, 
the blessings conferred on us by divine goodness should have 
been taken into the argument- 
It may be s«iid, however, in apology for our Author, that this 
would have led him into too wide a field for one discourse, and 
into a field also, which is difficult, because so beaten, the enu- 
meration of the divine benefits. He therefore seems to take 
\ it for granted, th^t we have upon our minds a just sense of ^i 
[ ^ese benefits. He assumes them as known and acknowledged : 
[ and settitig aside what may be called the pathetic part tsf the 
I lubject, or what was calculated to inf'arm the heart, he goes on 
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to the reasonipg part* In this mansigfB^ni^nU I cannot ^Itoi* 
gether blame him* I4o not by any meims^, ^ay, that it is n^f;^- 
aary in every discoars^ to tak« in Ml that belongs to the dop- 
trine of which we treat. Many a discourse, is spoiled, by atr 
tempting to rendei* it too copious and coniprehensiv^t Thf 
lureacber may, without reprehension, take up any part of a 
grjeat subject to which his gepius at tbe^ time leads him^^ aodL 
make that his thci»e. Iftvrt whco he o^ts any thing whicll 
may be thought es«?ntial, he ought. to give poticc, that this. is 
9 part, which for the tin^e he lays! aside. Something of thia 
aort, would perhafps have }>e^ proper here. Our, author miglit 
have begun, by sayiagj that the rcaspn^blwess pf this duty naust 
aippear to every thijiking being, whq rjeflccts upop the iqfinite 
obligations which arc laid uppn us, by creajtiqg, preserving, and 
redeeming love ; and, after taking potice that the field whiipb 
the'se open, was too wide for hina to eater upon at that time, 
haVe proceeded to his other heads. Let us now consider th^se 

separately. 

** The duty of Praise and Tbanksgiyipg, CQQsidereS absohitely 
in itself, is, I say, the debt and law of. our nature, We ha4 
«nch faculties bestowed on us by pur Creator, ^ made us 
capable of satisfying this debt^ and ofeeyipg tjiis law i and they 
never, therefore, work more naturally and freely, than when 
Aey are thus employ«dc .. ^ . _ 

. " »Tis one of the earliest' instructions; given us by philoso- 
phy, and which has ever since been .approved and inculcated 
by tlie wisest 'men of all ages, that the original design of makj, 
iog man* was, that he tnight praise and honour him who made 
him. When God had finished this gQ9dly frame of things 
wccall^^e worUy and put together the aievcral parts of it,, 
according to his infinite wisdom^ in exact number, weight, 
^d measure; tiiere was s^ill wanting a creature, in these 
lower regions, that could apprehend the beauty, orcler, and 
exquisite contrivanQe of it;, that from contemplating, the 
gift, might be able to raise itself to the great Giver, and do 
honour to all his attributes. Every thing indeed that God 
made, did, in some sense; glorify its Author, inasmuch as if 
carried upon it the plain mark and impress of the Deity, 
and was an^effect worthy of that firet cause from whence it 
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flowed ; tind thus might the heavens be said, at the first mo- 
" naent in which they stood forth, they declare his glory, and the 
Jtrmament 1$ show his handy-work : But this was an imperfect 
and defective gtory ; the sign was of no significatioo here 
* below, whilst there was no one here as yet to take notice of 
it. Man, therefore, was formed to supply this want, endow- 
^ ed with powers fit to find but, and to acknowledge these un- 
limited perfection^ ; and then put into this temple of God, 

* this lower world, as the priest of nature, to offer up the in- 
cense of thankii and praise for the mute and insensible part of 

• the creation^ 

^ "This, I say, hath been the opinion all along of the most 
thoughtful men down from the mo$t ancient tithes : and 
though it be not demonstrative, yet it is what we cannot but 

'judge highly reasonable, if We do but allow, that man was 
made for ^ome end or other ; and that he is capable of per- 
tJeiving that end. For> then, let us search and inquire never 
tfo much,^ we shall find fio bther account of him that we can 
rest iipoQ so Well. If we say, that he was made purely for 
the good pleasure of Godj this is, in effect, to say} that he 
was pnade for no determinate end; or for none, at least, 
that we can discern. If we say, that he was designed as an 
instance of the wisdom, and power, and goodness of God; 
this, indeed, may be the reason of his being in general ; for 'tis 
the common res^son of the being of every thing besides. But 
it gives no account why he was made such a being as he is, a 
reflecting, thoughtful, inquisitive being. The particular reason 
of this, seems most aptly to be drawn from the praise and ho- 
nour that was (not only to redound to God from him, but) to 
be given to God by him.*' 

The thought which runs through all this passage, of man's, 
being the priest of nature, and of his existence being cal- 
culated chiefly for this end, that he might offer up the 
pi^ises of the mute part of the creation, is an ingenious 
thought, und well illustrated. It was a favourite idea among 
some of the ancient p|iilosophers ; and it is not the worse 
on that account, as it thereby appears to have been a natural 
sentiment of the human mind. In coniposing a sermon, how- 
ever, it might have been better to have introduced it as a sort 

of collateral argument, or an incidentail illustration, than tjO 
Voi.n. K 
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have displayed it with so much pomp, and. to have placed it 
in the front of the arguments for thi^ duty. It does not seem 
to me, when placed in this station, to bear all the stress whith 
the author lays upon it. When the divine goodness brought 
man into existence, we cannot well conceive that its chief 
purpose was, to form a being who might sing praises to his 
Maker. Prompted by infinite benevolence, the Supreme Crea« 
tor formed the human race, that they might rise to happiness'^ 
and to the enjoyment of himself, through a course of virtue, or 
proper action. The sentiment on which our author dwells, 
however beautiful, appears too loose and rhetorical, to be si 
principal head of discourse. 

*^ This duty, therefore, is the debt and law of our nature^ 
And it will more distinctly appear to be such, if we const* 
derthetwo ruling faculties of our mind, the under^tcmdmg 
and the wiU apart, in both whith it is deeply founded ; in 
the understanding, as in the principle of reason, which owns 
and acknowledges it ; in the will, as in the fountain of gra« 
titude and return, which prompts^ and even constrains us to 

pay it. ' 

^^ Reason \r^ given as a rule and measure, by the help 
of which we were to proportion oiir esteem of every thing, 
according to the degrees of perfection and goodness which 
^e found therein. It cannot, therefore, if it doth its office 
at 'all, but apprehend God as the best and most perfect be-* 
ing ; it hiu^t needs see, and own, and admire his infinite per* 
 fections. And this is what is strictly m^i^ant by praise ; which ^ 
therefore, is expressed in Scripture, by eonfeeaing to God, 
and ackno'wledging him; by ascribing to him what is hid 
due ; and as far as this sense of the words reaches, 'tis impos- i 
tible to think of God without praising hinr ; for it depends 
not on the understanding, 4iow it shall apprehend things, any 
more than it doth. 6n the eye, hoi^v^ visible objects shall ap^ar 
to it. 

** The duty takes the further and surer hold of us, by the 
means ^of. the will, and that strong bent towards gratitude, 
which the Author of our nature hath implanted in it. 
There Js not a more active principle than this in the mind 
of man; and surely that which deserves its- utmost force,. 
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and should set all its springs a-work, is God ; the great and 
universal Benefactor, from whom alone we received what- 
ever we either have, or are, or to whom we cian possibly 
repay nothing but our praises, or (to speak more properly 
on this head, and according to the strict import of the 
word) our thanksgiving. WhD hath Jirst given to God^ (saith 
the great Apostle, in his usual figure) and it shall be recont" 
fensed to him again P A gift, it seems, always requires a re- 
compense: nzy^but of him^ and through him^ and to him are 
ail things: of him^ as the Author; through him^ as the 
Preserver and Governor; to him^ as the end and perfection 
of all things : to whom^ therefore^ (as it follows) be glory for 
ever. Amen !*' . 

I cantiot much approve of the light in which our author 
places his argument in these paragraphs. Th«re is something 
too metaphysical and refined, in his deducing* in this manner^ 
the obligation to thanksgiving, from the two faculties of the 
mind^ understanding and will. Though what he says be in 
itself just, yet the argument is not sufficiendy plain and strik- 
ing. Arguments in sermons, especially on subjects that so 
naturally and easily suggest them, should be palpable and popu- 
lar ; should not be brought from topics, that appear far sought, 
but should directly address the heart and feelings. The' 
preacher ought never to depart too far from the common ways 
of thinking, and expressing himself* I am inclined to think, that 
this, whole head might have been improved, if the author had 
taken up more obvious ground ; had stated gratitude as one 
of the most natursil principles in the human heart; had illus- 
trated this, by shewing how odious the opposite disposition is, 
and with what general consent men,' in all ages, have agreed 
in hating and condemning the ungrateful : and then applying 
these reasonings to the present case, had placed, in a strong 
view, that entire corruption of moral sentiment which it dis- 
covers, to be destitute of thankful emotions towards the Su- 
preme Benefactor' of mankind. As the most natural method 
of giving vent to grateful sentiments is, by external expressions 
of thanksgiving, he might then have answered the objection that 
is^apt to occur, of the expression of our praise being insignificant 
to the Almighty. But, by seeking to be too refined in his argu- 
ment, he has omitted some of the most striking and obvious 
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considerations, and which properly displayed, would have af* 
forded as great a field for Eloquence, as the topics which he 
has chosen. He goes on. 

" Gratitude consists in an equal* return of benefits, if we are . 
able ; of thanks, if we are not : which thanks, therefore, must 
rise always in proportion as the favours received dre great, and 
the receiver incapable of making any other sort of requital* 
Now, since no man hath benefited God at any tia>e, and yci 
every man, in each moment of his life^ is continually benefited 
by him) what strong obligations must we needs be under to. 
thank him? 'Tis true, our thanks are really as insignificant to 
him, as any other kind pf return would be ; in themselves, in- 
^ deed, they are worthless ; but his goodness hath put a value 
upon them : he hath declared, he will accept them in lieu of 
the vast debt we owe ; and after that, which is fittest for us^ to 
dispiite how they came to be taken as an equivalentiox to pajr 

them ? " 

" It is, therefore* the voice of nature (as far as gratitude it- 
self is so) that the good things we receive fronv above, should 
be sent back again thither in thanks and praises ; a* the rivers 
^run into the sea^ to the^ ptace (the ocean of beneficence) from 
whence the rivers come^ thither should they return again*^^ 

In these paragraphs^ he has, indeed, touched some of the. 
considerations which I mentioned* But he has only touched 
them ; whereas, with advantage, they might have formed the; . 
main body of his argument. 

" We have considered the duty nbsolutelyi we are now to 
compare ityiiHd others, and to see what rapk it bears among 
them. And here we shall find, that, amohg all the acts of reU--^ 
gion immediately addressed to God, this, is much the qoble^t 
and most eq^cellent ; as it must needs be, if what hath been 
laid down be allowed, that the end of man's creation wrf to 
praise and glorify God* For that caniiot but be the most no- 
ble and excellent act of any being, which best answers the end 
and design of it. Other parts of devotion, such as confisaion 
and prayer^ seem not originally to have been designed for man, . 
nor man for them. They imply guHt and want, with which 
tbc 9WC rf innocence w^ npt accjuainted[, jHad man continue 
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cd in that estate, his worship -(like the devotion? of angels) hid 
been paid to Heaven in pure acts pf thanksgiving; arid no- 
thing had been left for him to do, beyond the enjoying the 
good things of life^ as nature directed, and praising the God 
of nature who bestowed them. But being fallen from inna« 
cence and abundance ; having contracted guilt, and forfeited 
his right to all sorts of mercies ; prayer and confession became 
necessary, for a time, to retrieve the los3) and to restore him to 
that state wherein he sh6uld be able to live without them. 
These are fitted, therefore, for a lower dispensation ; before 
which, in Paradise, there was nothing but praise, and after 
which, there shall be nothing but that in heaven. ' Our perfect 
state did at first, and will at last, consist in the performance of 
this duty ; and herein, therefore, lies the excellence, and the 
Jipnour of our nature. 

«* 'Tis the same way of reasoning, by which the apostle hath 
given the preference to charity, beyond faith, and hope, and. 
every spiritual gift. Charity never faikth^ saith he ; meaning, 
that ic is not a virtue useful only in this life, but will accom- 
p^y us also into the next : but whether there be prophecies^ 
tkey shall faii ; whether there be tongues^ they shall cease s-whe' 
ther there be knowledge^ it shall vanish away* These are gifts 
of a temporary advantage, and shall all perish in the using. 
For we know infiari^ and we prophesy in part : our present 
•tate is imperfect, andy therefore! what belongs to that, and 
only that, must be imperfect too. But when that which is 
perfect is come^ then that which is in part shall be done aivay. 
The argument of Sft. Paul, we see, which sets charity ibove 
ih^ re«t of christian graces, will give praise also the pre-cmi* 
nence over alt the parts of christian worship ; and we may 
conclude our reasoning, therefore, as he doth his : Andnow 
abickth confession^ prayer y and praise^ these three i but the 
greatest of these is praise.^* 

The author, here, enters en the second part of his argument* 
the high Tank which thanksgiving holds, when compared with 
other duties of religion. This he handles, with much Elo* 
quence and beauty. His idea, that this was the original wor« 
ship of man> before his fall rendered other duties requisite, and 
fhall continue to be his worship in heaven, when the duties 
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which arc occasioned by a conciousness .of ^uilt shall have na 
place, 18 solid and just ; his illustration of it is very Happy ; 
and the style extremely flowing and sweet* Seldom do we 
meet with any piece of composition in sermons^ that has more 
merit than this head. 

"It. is SO, certainly, on other accounts, as well as this ; 
particularly, as it is the most disinterested branch of our re- 
ligious service ; such as hath the xtiost ofGpd, andthe leasl 
of ourselves In it, of any we pay ; and therefore approaches 
the nearest of any to a pure, and free, and perfect act 
p[ homage. For though a good action doth not grow imme« 
diately worthless by being done with the prospect of advan- . 
tage, as some have strangely imagined ; yet it will be aUowed, 
I suppose, thut its being done, without the mixture of that 
end, or with, as little of it as possible, recommends Jt so much 
the jnorey and raises the price of it.*^ Doth Job foar God for 
nought ? was an objection of Satan ; which implied, that 
those duties were most valuable, where our own interest was 
the lease aimed at : and God seems, by the commission he then 
gave Satan,, to try experiments upon y^A, thus far to have 
allowed his plea. Now our requests for future^ and even 
our acknowledgments of past mercies, centre purely in our- 
selves ; our own interest is the direct aim of them, fiut 
praise is a generous and uomcrcenary principle, which pro- 
poses no other end to itself, but to d9, as is fit for a creature 
' lendowed with such faculties to do, towards the most perfect 
and beneficent of beings ; and to pay the willing tribute of 
' honour there, where the voice of reason direct^ us to pay it. 
God hath, indeed, annexed^ a blessing to the duty, and when 
we know thi^ we cannot choose* while we are performing 
the duty, but hfive some regard to the blessing which belongs 
t9 it. However, this is not the direct aim of our devotionsi 
nor was it the first motive that stired us up to them. Had 
It been so, we should naturally have betaken ourselves to prayer, 
and breathed out our desires in that form where they are most 
properly ccmveyed, 

^^ In short, praise is our most excellent wor^^ a work common 
to the church triumphant and militant, and \vbich lifts us 
up into communion and fellowship with angels%> The mat* 
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ter about which it is conversant, is always the perfections of 
God's nature $ and the act itself, is the perfection of ours.'' 

Our Author's second illustration, is taken from praise being 
the Tno«t disinterested act of homage. This he explains justly 
and elegantly ; though, perhaps, the consideration is rather too 
thin and refined for enforcing religious duties ; as creatures^ 
such as we, in approaching to the divine Presence, can never 
be supposed to lay aside all consideration of oar own wants and 
necessities; and certainly are not required (as the Author ad<> 
mits) to divest ourselves of such regards. The concluding 
sentence of this head is elegant and happily expressed. 

** I come now, in the last place^ to set out some of its ft* 
cvii^T properties and advantages^ vfhith recommend it tuth« 
devout performer. And, 

*• 1. It is the most phasing part of our devotions: it pro- 
ceeds always from ^ lively cheerful temper of mind, and it 
viiherisbes and improves what it proceeds from. For it is good 
to sing praises unto our Gody (says one, whose experience, in thi» 
case, we may rely upon)yir it ea pleasant^ and praise ti comeli/m 
Petition and confession are the language of the indigent and 
the guilty, the breathings of a sad and contrite spirit ; Is any 
ujpictedt let him pray ; but, is any merry f let- him sing psalms. 
The most (USual and natural Way of men^s expressing tht 
mirth of their hearts is in a song, and songs are the very Ian* 
guage of praise; to the expression of which they are in a 
pec^iar manner appropriated, and are scarce of any other 
use in religion^ Indeed, the whole composition of this duey 
is such, as throughout speaks ease and delight to the mihd. 
It proceeds from love and from thankfulness ; from l^ve^ the 
£>untain of pleasure, the passion which gives every thing wt 
dof or enjoy, its relish and agreeableness. From thankfulmess^ 
which involves in it the memory of past benefits, the actual 
presence of them to the mind, and the repeated enjoyment 
of them* And as is its principle, such h its end ako : fof it 
procureth quiet and ease to the mind, by doing somewhat 
towards satisfying that debt which it labours urvder ; by de- 
livering it of those thoughts of praise and grrititude, those tx- 
ultations it is so full ofj^ and which would grow im'^a^ 
and troublesome to it, if they were kept in. If the tbankiul 
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refrained^ it would ht pain and grief to theJi : but then, then 
is their soul satisjied as zvith marrow and fatness^ when their* 
mouth praiseth God ivith joyful lips^ 

In beginning thb head of discourse, the expression ivkich 
the Author uses, to set oUtso?ke of its peculiar properties dnd ad* 
vantages^ would now be rcekoned not so proper ari ej^pression^ 
as to point outy or to show* The first subdivision concerning 
praise being the most pleasant part of devotion, is very just ajid 
well expressed, as far as it goes ; but seems to me rather defec- 
tive. Much more miglit Irave been said, upon the pleasure that 
accompanies such exalted acts of devotion. It was a cold 
thought, to dwell upon its disburdening the mind of a debt. 
The Author should have insisted more upon the influence pf* 
praise and thanksgiving, in warming, gladdening, soothing the 
mind ; lifting it above the world, to dwell among divine and 
eternal objects* He should have described the peace and joy 
which then expand the heart; the relief which this exercise 
procures from the cares and^agitations of life ; the encourag- 
ing views of providence to which it leadc our attention ; and 
the trust which it promotes in the divine mercy for the future, 
.by the commemoration of benefits past. In shoi^t, this was the 
^place for his pouring out a greater flow of devotional senti- 
ments than what we here find. 

*^ 2* It is another distinguishing properg^ of divine praise, 
that it enlargcth the powers and capaf:itieti of our souls, turn- 
ing them from low and litrie things, upon their greatest and 
noblest object, the divine nature, and employing them in the 
discovery and admiration of. those several perfections that 
adorn it. We see what difference there is between man and 
man, such as there is hardly greater between man and beast ; 
and this proceeds chiefly from the differcnl sphere of thought 
which they act in, and the different objects they converse 
. with. The mind is essentially the same, in the peasant and 
the privce ; the force of it naturally equal, in. the untaught 
man, and tiie philosopher ; only the one of these is busied 
in mean affairs, and within narrower bounds^; the, other ex- 
<;rci$es himseli in things of weight and moment j and this it 
is, that puts the wide distance between them. Noble objects 
are to the mind, what the aun-beanriS are to a bud or flowjeir ; 
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they open and unfold, as it were, the leaves of it ; put it 
upcm exerting and spreading itself every way ; afhd call forth 
all those powers that lie hid and locked up in it. The praise 
and admiration of God, . therefore, brings this advantage 
along with it, that it sets our faculties upon their full , stretch, 
and improves them to all the degrees of periect:cn of which 
they are capable.- . 

This head is just, well expressed, and to censure it, might 
appear hypercriticaL Some of the expressions, however, one 
would think, might be amended. Hie simile, for instance, 
about the efiect of the |^u,n-beams upon the bud or flower^ 
15 pretty, but not correctly expressed. They opnt and vnfold^ at 
it were^ the lictvesofit. If this is to be literally applied to the 
flower, the phrase, aa it were^ is needless ; if it is to be meta* 
phoricjadly understood, (which appears to be the case) the 
leaves of the mindj is harsh language ; besides that, put it upon 
exerting itselfy is rather a low expression. Nothing is more nice 
than to manage properly such similes and allusions, &o as to 
jHreserve them perfecdy correct, and at the same time to ren* 
der. the image lively : it might perhaps be amended in some 
such way as this ;. ^^ As the suU'^beams open the bud, and 
unfold the leaves of a flower, noble objects have a like effect 
upon &e mind : they expand and spread it, and call forth those 
powers that before lay hid and locked up in the soul.'' 

'^3. It farther promotes in us an exquisite sense of God's 
honour, and an high indignation of mind at every thing that 
openly profanes it. For ^ what we value and delight in, we 
cannot with patience fiear slighted or abused. Our own 
•praises^ which we are constantly putting up, will be a spur to 
us.toward8 procuring and promoting the divine glory in (jvery 
other instance ; and will make us set our faces against all 
open and avowed impieties; which, methinks, should be 
considered a little by such as would be thought not to be 
wanting in this duty, and yet are often silent under the foulest 
dishonours done to religion, and its great Author: for tame- 
ly to hcai; Qod*9 name and worship vilified by others, is no 
very good argument that we have been used to honour and 
reverence hiM, in good earnest, ourselves." 

Vql^ IL L 
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. iThe tliought her^ is well , foundedt though it b earelessfy and 
loosely brought out. .The sentecce, 9ur evm praises tohkh 
%»e are constantly putting Uf^ will be a spur to. us tBwards; pro^ 
during and promoting the Jivine^ glory in tvtry other imtance^in 
both negligent in language, and ambiguous in meaning ; for 
our orwn praises^ properly signifies the praises of ourselves^. 
Much better if he had said, *^ Those devout praises wluch we 
constantly offer up to the* Almighty, will naturallyprompt us to 
promote the divine glory in every other instance^'' 

<^ 4« It iirill, beyond all this, work in «s a deep .humilit3r 
and consciousness ^f our own imperfections* Upon a f re« 
quent attention to God .and his attributes, we riiall easily 
discover our own weakness and emptiness ; our swelling 
thoughts of ourselves will abate, and we shall see and feel 
that we are altogether lighter to be laid ij% the balance than vant^ 
ty; and this is a lesson whichf to the gratest part jaf mai^^ 
kind is, I think, very well worth learning* We ,»re natural-^ 
ly presumptuous and vain ; full of ourselves, and r^gardlea^ 
of. every thmg besides, especially when some little outward 
privileges distinguish us from the rest of mankind ; then^ 
'tis oddsi but we look into ourselves with great degrees of 
complacency, and are -wiser (and betterevery way) vn ^ur ^tzzn 
conceit^ than seven men that can render a reason^ Now nothing 
will contribute so much to the cure of this^ vanity, as a du9 
Attention to God's excellencies and perfections* Py compatr 
ing these with those which we imagine belong to us, We 
shall learn, not to think more highly ofours^h^ than toe mgkt 
to think of ourselves^ but to think soberly: we idiall find more 
satisfaction in looking upwards, and htfnUmg ourselves be- 
fore our common Creator, thi^n in tasting our eyes down- 
ward with s(om upon our felloif f^reatures, and setting at 
nought any part of the work of his halndst The vast dis- 
tance we are at from red «id infinite worth, will astonish 
us so much, that we shall not be tempted to vsdue ourselves 
upon these lesser degrees of pre-eminence, which custom, or 
opinion, or some little accidental advantages, have given os 
over other men.'' 

Though the thought here also be just, yet a like deficiencjr 
m cle^^nce and beauty appearsf The phrase '^tis odds but nu§ 
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hoi ^(t^ 9ttr9ehe9 -wUb great degree9 of complacency^ is much 
Woo tofw and coUoqukd fov a sensoQ^^be might have said* we 
rnre £tebf or toe cure prme to look into ouirselvea.-<rCbi?i/anfl^ 
eheeie with'thosc which tve imagitU to bebng to us^ is aho very 
oordesft iK^^By comftaring these with the virtues andaUH^ 
ties which we -ascribe ta owrsdoesi^ we shali iSfam-^would have 
beciK purer and more correct. 

^ S» 1 sh^ll mentxoD but one use of it morc^ and 'tis this ; that 
a cacmadentioas praise of God will keep us back £rom all false 
smd mean praise» aU fulsome and servile flatteries, such as 
Iffe1nujs6 among men* Praisings as ^is commonly maoag-* 
cd, is. Botfanng else but a trial of skill upon a man, hovr 
naiqr good ibings. we can possibly say of him* All die 
tveasotes of oratory are raosacted, and all the fine things 
that ev^ were aaid, are heaped together for hia sake : and 
no aaatter whether it belongs to him or not ; so there ba 
enough on*t* Whieh is one deplorable instance, among « 
tfiouaaod, of the baseness of human nature, of its small regard 
to truth and justice ; to right or wrong ; to what is, or ia 
potto :be praised. But he who hath a deep sense of the excel- 
leiicies of God upon his heart, will; make a God of nothing 
besides* He will give every one his just encomium, honour 
where .honour la dUe^an/l as much as is due, because it is hia 
do^lb:do fio ; but the honour of God will suffer him to gp 
no farther* Which rule, if it had b^en observed^ a neighbour^* 
idg fviaee r(who now, God be thanked, needs flattery a 
great ded more than ever he did) would have wante4 a great 
^eal<tf that incense which hath been oBfered up to him by hii 
•dorers^** •' 

This head appears scarcely to deserve any place among the 
more important topics^ that naturally present^ed themselves on 
tiiis subject; At least) it had much better bav^ wanted the 
a^ypttcatibn which the author makes of his reasoning to the 
fikttcfref^ of Louis XIV; and the thanks which he offers to 
God, for the affairs of that prince being in so 4ow a state, 
that he now needed flattery more thsm even This political 
satire is altogether out of place, and unworthy of the subject. 
One would be inclined to think, upon reviewbg our au- 
thor's 4argumeots, that he has overlooked some topics, reipect- 
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ing the happy consequences of this ddty^ of fully as milch im'*. 
portabce as any that he has inserted. Pkiticularly, beoug^ 
not to have omitted the happy tehdency of praise andT thanks* - 
givitig,to strengthen good dispositions ii^ the heart>; to pro^ 
mote love to God, and imitieltibn of thoseperfections which we 
adore ;^ and to infuse a spirit of ardour and zeal into the, whole 
of religion^ as the service of out Benefactor* These are conac- 
quence^ which i^aturally follow from the prefer peiConoanc^e 
of this duty ; and which Ought not to have Been omitted » sis 
no opportunity should be lost, of showing the good effect of 
devotion on . practical religion and .moral virtue ; and poiyntmg 
out the necessary connexion Of the one with the oth^; > Fbv 
certainly the great end of preathing^is,, to make men Belter 
in all the relations of life, and to promote that complete re** 
formation of heart and coi^uct^ in which true Christianity con- 
sists. Our author, however, upon the whole, is not deficient 
io^such views of religion ; for, in his general strain ofp^ejich'' 
ing, as he is extremely pious, sO he is, at the same time^ prac? 
txcal and moral* : 

His suniming up the whole argument, in the next paragraph^ 
is elegant and beautiful ; and such concluding views of ;the 
subject are frequently very proper and useful : ** Upon these 
grounds doth the>duty of praise stand, and these ar6 the oUi* 
gations that bind us to the performance of it. Tis the end 
c^ our being, and the very rule and law of our nature ; flow« 
ing from the two great fountains of human action, the under? 
standing and the will, naturally^ and almost necessarily. It 
is the most excellent part of our religious worship; enduring ' 
to eternity, after the rest shsllht done axvcn/; and paid, even 
now, in the frankest manner, with^ the least regard to our own 
interest. It recommends itself to us by several peculiar pro* > 
perties and advantages ; as it carries more pleasure in it, than 
all other kinds of devotion : as it enlarges and exalts the seve- 
ral powers of the min(} ; as it breeds in uh an exquisite sense 
of God's honour, and a willingness to promote it in the world 9 
as it teaches to be humble and lowly ourselves, and yc?t 
preserves us from base and sordid flattery, from bestowing 
mean and undue praises upon others*^ 



♦^ 
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After tbis, our Author fiddresses himself to two classes of 
men, the csirekss and the pfrofane. His address to the careless 
is beautiful and pathetic ; that to the profane, is not so well 
executed, and is liablb to some objection. Such addixsses ap- 
pear to me to be, on several occasions, very useful parts of a 
discourse. They prevailed much in the strain of preaching 
before the restoration ; and perhapsy since that periodf have 
been too mocK. iK^glected* Th^ aferd'an opportunity of 
bringing home to the consciences' of the audience, mitty tlungs, 
which, in the course of the sermon^ were perhaps* delivered in 
the abstract 

I aihsdl not dwdtt on the conclusion of the semoon, which ia 
chiefly emploj^ed in observations on the posture of public afTaira 
at that time. Xcmsidered upon the whole, this discourse of 
Bishop Atteibury 'a is b6th useful and beautifuU though I have 
ventured to point out some defects in it. Seldom, or never, 
can we expect tometetwitha composition ofany kind, which 
is absolutely perfect in all its parts M|nd when we take into 
account the difficulties which I before showed to attend the 
doquence of the pulpit, we have perhaps, less reason tolodc- 
for perfeetibn in;A iennoo, thaniu aoyother pomposition* 
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CONDUCT OIP A DBCOURSE IN ALL ITS PARTS. 

nrrRODUpTiotr, mvisfON, narratioh 

AND EXPLiCATION. 



IHAVZf ia the jbur jp»ecediag Lec^ai»v consyhr.rcfd 
trhat ift peculiar, to eachof the three ^^le^t fields of pMfaUcspyeaik-? 
iajBi poj^sur assemUies, the bar, and the pidptU . I am imiw til^ 
^veat «f what is cpmmoii to tbcttit alLi of Ae^ coiidaa of a 4iai* 
Gourae or oradoiH io general the pveTioua view whiisfa I faswe 
pvcaof tfiedistiogoiahii^g «pkit a«d ^aracler ofdiffisi^ntLiocIs 
of yubUc speaking, wa$ necfessaiy for the proper t^pplicatioii. of 
themles wbidi I an» about to deliver ; and as { proceed, I 
shall iUiiher poiut out, how far ai^ of lbu.se rules may Bavc m 
particular respect to the bar, to the pulpit, of. to popular courts. 
On whatever subject any one intends to discourse, he will 
most commonly begin with some introduction, in order to pre- 
pare the minds of his hearers; he :|vill then state his 8id)ject, > 
and explain the facts connected with it ; he will employ argu- 
ments for establishing his own opinion, and overthrowing that . 
of his antagonist; he may, perl^aps, if there be room for it^ 
endeavour to touch the passions of bis audience jand after hav- 
ing said all he thinks proper, he will bring bis disccmrse tp a 
close, by some peroration or conclusion. This being the natu^ 
ral train of speaking, the p^rts that compose, a regular formdi 
'oration, are these six^; first, the exordium or introducdon ; 
secondly, the state, and the division of the sut^ect; thirdly, 
narration, or explication; fourthly, the reasoning. or crgu* 
ments; fifthly, the pathetic part; and lastly, the conclusion. 
I do not mean that each of these must enter into every public 
discourse, or that they must enter, always in this order. There 
is ilo reason for being so formal on every occasion ; nay, it 
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iTDttld oftiea jbe a fault, and . vould rcsider a discoune pedantk^ 
todtdfiL There may be many excellent discourses in public^ 
where seTcral of diese pasts are idtogether wai^og ; where tba 
tpeaker, foe instance, uses no introdnctian, but enters durectly 
on the subject ; where he has no occasion cither to divide or^ 
^lain ; bat simply reasons on one side of the question, and 
then fiuiiAies* But as the parts, which I mentioned, are the 
aaftur4 cOfiiAituent parts of a regtdar oration j and as in every 
discourse wfaatevei^ some of ttem must be found, it is necessary 
toburjM'eiKentpmipose^Ciiat'I should treat of each of them 
dntinctiy. 

. I bepn, of course^ with the exordium or introduction. This 
b manifastiy comadOn to :dl die three kinds o/pubUt speaking* 
It is not a riietorical ioyention. It is founded upon nature, and 
suggested by common sense* When oae is going to couasd 
anofher^; when he takes 'upcm him to instruct, or to reprove, 
prudence ^rSl genara!ly direct him not to do It abruptly, but 
to uaeaasiie preparation $ Co begin with somewhat that mayiu- 
dfnethepersdns^to whom he addresses himself,to judge £avour« ' 
sbfy of what he b about to say ; and may dBspose them to such 
a tram of thought, as wiU forward and assist the purpose which 
he haa in view. This is, or ought to be, the main scope of an 
introduction. Accordingly Cicero and Quintilian mention 
three e&ds^ to one or odier of which it should be subservient^ 
A' Kt^ldere auditoi^ benevolos, attientos, dociles." 
. Firsts to cbnciliate die good wittof the hearers ; to render them 
henevofettt,^ weU'^effectedto the speaker and to the subject. 
Topics for this purpose liiay, in causes at the bar, be sometimes 
taken from the particular situation of the speaker himself, or 
of his client, or from the character or behaviour of his antago* 
nists contrasted with his own ; on other occasioiiis, from the. 
nature of the subject, as closely connected with the interest of 
the hearers : and, in general, from the modesty and good in* 
tendon, with which the speaker enters upon his subject. Tlie 
second end of an introduction, is to raise the attention of the 
bearers ; which may be effected, by giving them some hints of 
the importance, dignity, or novelty of the subject ; or some 
favourable view of the clearness and precision with which we 
jH-e to treat it s and of the brevity widi which we iaretodis* 
course. The third end, is to render the hearers docile, or open 
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f* to persuasioB ; for which end,, we must begin with studying to 

\: remove any particular prepossessions they may hare contracted 

1^ against the cause, or side of the argument which we espOuse* 

;• Some one of these ends should be proposed by every intro- 

;/ . duction* When there is no occasion for aiming at any of them ; 

. when we are ah-eady seture of the good will, the attention, and 

the docility of the audience, as may often be the case, ibrraal 

introductions may, without any prejudice, be omitted. Andy 

indeed when they serve for no purpose but niere ostentation, 

they had, for the most part, better be omitted ; unless asfar^as 

respect to the audience makes it decent, that a speaker should 

not break in upon them too abruptly, but by a short exordium 

prepare them for what he is going to say. Demosthencs^s 

introductions are always short and simple ; Cicero's are fuller 

and more artful. 

. The ancient critics distinguish two kinds of introductions, 
which they caH " Principium,^' and " insiauatio.^* ** Princi- 
pium**is, when the orator plainly and directly professes his 
aim in speaking. ^^ InsinUatio" is, where a larger compass 
must be taken ; and where^ presuming the disposition of the 
audience to be much against the orator, he must gradually re- 
concile them to hearing him, before he plainly discovers the 
point which he has in view. 

Of this latter sort of- introduction, we have an adniirable tn« 
stance in Cicero'^ second oration against Rultus* This Rullus 
^ was tribune of the people, and had proposed an Agrarian Law ; 
the purpose; of which was to create a Decemviratc^, or ten com- 
missioners, with absolute power for five years over all the lands 
conquered by the republic, in order to divide them among the 
citizens. Such laws had often been proposed by factious magis- 
trates, and were always greedily received by the peoplcf. Cicero 
is speaking to the people ; he had newly been made consul by 
their interest ; and his first attempt is to make them reject 
this law. The subject was extremely delicate, and required 
much art* He begins with acknowledging all the favours 
which he had received from the people, in preference to the 
nobility* He professes himself the creature of their power, 
and of all men the most engaged to promote their interest. 
* He declares, that he held himself to be the consul of the 
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people; and that he would always glory in preserving the 
charactef of a popular xnagistrate. But to be popular, he ob« 
serves, is an ambiguous word* He understood it to import, a 
sfteady attachment to. the real interest of the people, to their li* 
berty, their ease, and their peace ; but by some, he saw, it was 
abused, and made a cover to their own selfish and ambitious de- 
signs* In this manner, he begins to draw gradually nearer to 
his purpose of attacking the propos^ of Ri]dlus ; |>ut still with 
great managenient and reserve. He protests, that he is far 
from being sm enemy to Agrarian Lflws ; he gives the highest 
praises to the Gracchi, those zealous patrons of the people ; and 
assures them, that when he first heard of Rullus's law, he had 
resolved to support it if he found it for their interest ; but that, 
upon examining it> he found it calculated to establish a domi* 
nion that was inconsistent with liberty, and "to aggrandize a few 
men at the expense of the public : . and then terminates his eX"* 
ordium, with telling them that heis going to give his reasons 
for being of this opinion ; but that if his reasons shall not satis- 
fy them, he will give up his own opinion, and embrace theirs. 
In all this, there was great art. His eloquence produced the 
intended effect ; and the people, with one voice, rejected the 
Agrarian Law. 

Having given these general views of the nature and end of 
an introducUon, I proceed to lay down some rules for the pro- 
pier composition of it. These are the more necessary, as this 
is a part of the disccurse which requires no small care. It is 
always of importance to be^n well ; to make a favourable im- 
pression at first setting out i when the minds of the hearers, 
vacant as yet and free, are most disposed to receive any impres- 
sion easily. I must add, too, that a good introduction is often 
found to be extremely difficult. Few parts of the discourse 
give the composer more trouble, or are^attended with more 
nicety in the execution. 

The first rule is, that the ' introduction should be easy and 
natural. The subject must always suggest it. It must appear 
ars Cicero beautifully expresses it, <* Effloruisse penitus ex re de 
qua tum agitur.*** It is too common a. fault in introduc- 
tions, that they are taken from some common-place topie^ 

'  «* To have •prun|;' up, of its own accord, from the matter wbicb is under 
•nstderation.** 

Vol. II. M 
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which has no peculiar relation to the subject in hand ; by wluth 
means they stand apart^ Uke pieces detached from the rest of* 
the discourse. Of this kind are Sallust's introductions prefix* 
ed to his Catilinariati and Jugurthine wars. They might as well' 
have been introductions to Any other history, Or to any other 
treatise whatever : and, therefore, though elegant in themselves^ 
they must be considered as blemishes in the work, for waht of 
due connexion with it. Cicero, though abundantly correct^ 
in thispartkular in his orations,- yet is not so in his other works* 
It appe/irs from a letter of his to Atticus, (L. xvi. 6.) that it 
was his custom to prepare, at his leisure, a collection of differ- 
ent introductions ot prefaces, ready to be prefixed to any work 
that he might afterwards publish. In consequence of this 
strange method of composing, it happened to him, to employ 
the same intrpductibn twice, without remembering it ; prefix- 
ing it to two different workfi. Upon Atticus informing him 
of this, he acknowledges the mistake, and sends him a new in- 
troduction. 

In order to render introductions natural and easy, it is in 
my opinign, a g00(|rule, that they should not be planned, till 
after one has meditated in his own mind the substance of his 
discourse. Then, and not tiU then, he should begin to think 
of some proper and natural introduction. By taking a contrary 
course, and labouring in the first place on an introduction, 
every one who is accustomed to composition will often find, 
that either he is led to lay hold of some common-place topic, 
or that, instead of the introduction being accommodated to the 
discourse, he is obliged to accommodate the whole discourse to 
the introduction which he had previously written, Cicero 
makes this remark ; though, as we* have seen, his practice was 
not always conformable to his own rule. *« Omnibus rebus 
consideratis, tum denique id quod primum est dicendum, pos* 
tremum soleo cogitare, quo utar exordio. Nam si quando id 
primum invenire volui, nullum mihi occurrit nisi aut exile, 
aut nugatorium, aut vulgare.'** After the mind has been 
once warmed and put in train, by close meditation on the sub- 

 « VVThenl have planned and digested all the materials of my digcour8e» 
it is my custom to think, in the last place, of the introduction with which 
I am to begin. For if at any time, I have endeavoured to invent an intro- 
duction first, nothing has ever occurred to me for that purpose^ bat \f hat 
was trifling, nugatory, and vulgar.'* ' 
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ject^ materials for the preface will then suggest tbemselvei 
much more readily 

Iq the second place, in an introduction, correctness should 
be carefully studied in the expression. This is requisite oa 
account of the situation of the hearers. They at^ then more 
disposed to criticise than at any other peribd ; they are, as yet^ 
QQOccupied with the subject or the arguments ; their attention 
is wholly directed to the speaker's style and manaer* Some« 
thiog must b^ done, therefore, to prepossess them in his favour i 
though, for the same reasons, too much art must be avoided ; 
for it will be more easily detected at that time, than afterwards ; 
and will derogate from persuasion ia all that follows. A cor* 
rect plainness, and elegant simplicity, is-the proper character of 
an introduction ; *^ ut rideamur," says Quintilian, *^ accurate 
Bon calide dicere.'* 

In the third place, modesty is aoiother <:haraCter which it 
must carry. All appearances of modesty are favourable, and 
prepossessing. If the orator set out with an air of arrogance 
and ostentation 9 the selMove and pride of the hearers will be 
presently awakened, and will follow him with a very suspicious 
eye throiighout all his progress. His^ modesty should discover 
itself not only in his expressions at the beginning, but in his 
whole manner ; in his looks, in his gestures, in the too9 of hi9 
voice. Every auditory take in good p^rt those marks of respect 
and awe, which are paid to them by one who addresses them. 
Indeed the modesty of afi introduction should never betray any 
thing mean or abject. It is always of great use to an orator, that, 
together with modesty and deference to his hearers, he should 
show a certain sense of dignity, arising from a persuasion of the 
justice, or importapce, of the subject on which he is to speak. 

The modesty of an introduction requires, that it promise 

not too much. ^^ Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare 

lucem.''* This certainly is the general rule, that an orator 

should not put forth all his strength at the beginning ; but 

should rise and grow upon us, as his discourse advances. 

There are cases, however, in which it is allowable for him to set 

* He does not lavish at a blase his iire. 
Sudden to gUre« and then in, smoke expire ; 
Bat rises frgm a clou4. of smoke to light. 
And pours his specious miracles to sight. .• 

HoR. Ars FoET, Faancxs* 
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out from the first in a high and bold tone ; as, for instanccy 
when he rises to defend some cause ivhich has been much run 
down, and decried by the public ' Too modest a beginning, 
might be then like a confession of guilt. By the boldness and 
strength of his exordium /he must endeavour to stem the tide 
l;hat 18 against him, abd to remove prejudices^ by encountering 
them without fear* In subjects too o( a declamatory nature, 
and in sermons, where the subject is striking, a magnificent 
introduction has sometimes a good effect, if it be properly sup- 
ported in the sequel. Thus Bishop Atterbury, in beginning an- 
eloquent sermon, preached on the 30th of January, the anni- 
versary of wliat is called King Charles's Martyrdom, sets out 
in this pompous manner : ^^ This is a day of trouble, of rebuke^ 
and of blasphemy ; distinguished in the calendar of our 
church, and the, annals of our nation, by the suiTerings of 
an excellent prince, who fell a sacrifice to the rag^ of his re- 
bellious subjects ; and by his fall, derived infamy, misery, 
and guilt on them, and ^ their sinful posterity." BossUet^ 
Flechier, and the other <:elebraied French preachers, very often 
begin their discourses with laboured and sublime introductions* 
These raise attention, and throw a lustre on the subject : but 
le^t every speaker be much on his guard against striking ahigh* 
er note at the beginning, than he is able to keep up in hi& 
progress. 

In the fourth placet an introduction should usually be car- 
ried on in a calm manner. Thi& is seldom the place for ve* 
hemence and passion. Emotions must rise, as the discourse ad- 
vances. The minds of the hearers must be gradually prepared, 
before the speaker can venture on strong and passionate senti- 
ments. The exceptions to this rule are, when the subject is 
such, that the very mention of it naturally awakens some pas- 
sionate emotion ; or when the unexpected presence of some 
person or object, in a popular assembly, inflames the speaker, 
find makes him break forth with unusual warmth. £ither of 
these will justify what is called, the exordium ab abrupto. Thus 
the appearance of Cataline in the senate, renders the vehement 
beginning of Cicero's first oration against him very natural and 
proper: *• Quosque x tandem, Catilina, abutere' patifentia nos- 
tra ?" And thus Bishop Atterbury, in preaching from this text 
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** Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be oflFended in me/* ven- 
tures on breaking forth with this bold exordium : *^ And can 
any man then be offended in thee, blessed Jesus J" which ad- 
dress to our Saviour, he continues for a page ot two, till he 
enters on the division of bis subject* But such introductibns 
as these should be hazarded by very few, as they promise so 
much vehemence and unction through the rfcst of the discourse, 
that it is very difficult toXulIil the expectations of the hearers. 

At the same time, though the introduction is not the place in 
which warm emotions are usually to be attempted, vet I must 
take notice, thjit it ought to prepare the way for such as are de- 
signed to be raised in subsequent parts of the discourse. The 
orator should, in the beginning, turn the minds of his hearers 
towards those sentiments and feelings which he seeks to awaken 
in the course of his speech. According, for instance, as it is 
compassion, or indignation, or contempt, on which. his dis- 
course is to rest, he ought to sow the seeds of these in his in- 
troduction ; he ought to begin with breathing that spirit which 
be means to inspire. ]V!(uch of t;he orator?s art and ability is 
shewn, in thus striking properly at the commencement, the 
key note, if we may so express it, of the rest of his oration* 

In the fifth place, it is a rule in introductions, not to antici- 
pate any material part of the subject. When topics, or argu- 
ments, which are afterwards to be enlarged upon^are hintfed at, 
and^inpart, brought forth in the introduction, they lose the 
grace of novelty upon their second appearance. The imprcs- 
sioQ intended to be made by any capital thought, is always made 
with the greatest advantage, when it is made cnti^-e, and in 
its proper place. 

In the last place, the introduction ought to be proportioned, 
both in length and in kind, tq the discourse that is to folv 
low : in length, as nothing can be more absurd than to erect a 
very great portico before a small building ; and in kind, as it 
is no less absurd to. overcharge, with superb ornaments, the 
portico of a plain dwelling-house, or to make the entrance to 
a monument as'gay as that to an arbour. Common sense di- 
rects, that every part of a discourse should be suited to the 
strain and spirit of the whole. 

These are the principal rules that relate to introductions. 
They are adapted, in a great measure, equally, to discourses ^f 
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all kinds* In (headings at die bar, or speeches in public assem- 
blies, particular care must be taken not to employ any intraduc^ 
tion of that kind, which the adverse, party may lay hold of, and 
turn to bii advantage. To this inconvenience^ all those intro- 
ductions are exposed, which are taken from general and com* 
mon-place topics ; and it never fails to give an adversary a poa^ 
siderable triumph, if, by giving a small turn to something we 
had said in our exordium, we can appear to convert, to his oi?irn 
favour, the principles with which we had set out, in begin- 
ning our attack upon him; In the case of replies, Quintiliah 
makes an observation which is very worthy of notice ; • that 
introductions) drawn from something that has been said in the 
course of the debate, have always a peculiar grace; and th€( 
reason he gives for it is just and sensible : ^^ MuUum gratifls ex- 
ordio est, quod ab actione diverse partis mater iam trabit f 
hoc ipso, quod non compositum domi, sed ibi atque e re na- 
tum ; ct facilitate famam ingenii auget ; et facie simpltcis, 
sumtique e prosumo sermonis, fidem quoque acquirit ; adeo, 
et etlamsi reliqua scripta atque elaborata sint, tamen videatur 
tota extemporalis or^tio^ cujus initium nihil preparatum habuis- 
se manifestum e$t.''^ 

In sermons, such a practice as this cannot take place ; and, 
indeed, in composing sermons, few things are more difficult 
than to remove an appearance of stiffness from an introduction^ 
when a formal one is used. The French preachers^ as I before 
observed, are often very splendid and livfely in their introduc- 
tions ; but, among us, attempts of this kind are npt alwayk so 
9uccessfuL When long introductions are foiled upon some 
common-place topic, as the desire of happiness being natural to 
man, cr the like, they never fail of being tedious. Variety 
should be studied in this part of composition as much as possi* 
ble ; often it may be proper to begin without any introduction 
at all, unless, perhaps, one or two sentences. Explanatory in- 

• <' An introduction, vfhith is founded upon the pleading of the opposite 
partj^, is extremely graceful j for this reason, that it appears not to have 
been meditated at home, but to have taken rise from the business, and to 
have been composed on the spot. Hence, it gives to the speaker the repu- 
tation of a quick invention, and adds ixreight likewise to his discourse, as 
artless and unlaboured : insomuch, that though all the rest of his oration 
should be. studied attd vtrritten, yet the whole discourse has the appearance 
of being extemporaiy, as it Is evident that the introduction to it \^ as unpre« 
»editated.** . . 
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traductioBs from the Context, are the most simple of anji and 
frequendy the best that can be used ; but as they are in hazard 
of becoming dry, they should never be longp A historical in-* 
troduction has, generally, a happy effect, to rouse attention; 
when one can lay hold upon sotne noted fact, that is connected 
with the text ox the discourse, and, by a proper illustration of 
it, open the way to the subject that is to be treated of. 

After the introduction, "(that comnioDly comes next in order, 
is, &e proposition, or enunciation of the subject ; concerning 
nrhidi there is nothing to be said, but that it should be as clear 
and distinct as possible, and expressed in' few and plain words, 
without the least aifectation* To this, generally succeeds the 
division, or the laying down the method of the discourse ; on 
which it is necessary to make some.observadons* I do not 
mean, that, in every discourse^ a formal division, or distribution 
of it into parts, is requisite* There are many occasions of pub- 
lic speaking, when this is neither requisite, nor would be pro- 
per i when the discourse, perhaps, is to be short, or only one 
point is to be treated of; er when the speaker does not choose 
to warn his hearers of the method he is to follow, or of the 
conclusion to which he seeks to bring them. Order of one 
kind or other is, indeed, essential to every good discourse ; that 
is, every thing should be so arranged as th^t what goes before, 
may give light and force to what follows. But this may be 
accomplished by means of a concealed method. Whativ^ 
call division, is, when the method is propounded in form to 
the hearers. 

The discourse, in which this sort of division most commonly 
tskes place, is a sermon ; and a question has been moved, 
whether this method of laying down heads, as it is called, be 
the best method of preaching. A very able judge, the arch- 
bishop of Cambray, in his dialogues^ on eloquence, declares 
strongly against it. Hb observes, that it is. a modern invention; 
that it was never practised by the fathers of the church ; and, 
what is certainly true, that it took its rise from the schoolmen, 
; when metaphysics began to be introduced into preaching. He 
is of opinipn, that it renders a sermon stiff; that it' breaks the 
unity of the discourse ; and that, by the natural connexion ot. 
one part with another, the attention of the hearers would be 
carried along the whole wilh more advantage. 
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In a 8erInoI^ or in pleading at. the bar, few things- ai;e of 
greater consecfuence, than a pVop^r qr happy dlviaicm. It. 
should be studied with much accuracy, apd care ; for if one take, 
a wrong method at first setting out, it wil) lead' hrm astray io 
all that follows* It will render the whole discourse either per- 
plexed or languid; and thoiigh the hearers m^y not be, abfe 
to tell whercf the fault or disorder lies, they willbe aeiisiMe 
there is a disorder somewhere, and find themselves little effect** 
ed by what is spoken. The Frei^ch writers of.sen^pps stu^ 
neatness and elegance in laying down their beads, much more 
than the English do ;. whose distributions^ though sensible and 
just, yet a^e often inartificial and verbose. Among the Frenc^^ 
however, too much'quaintneds appears in their divisions, with 
an affectation of always setting out either with two, or with 
three, general heads of discourse. A division of Massillon's on 
this text, ^< It is finished/' has been much extolled by the French 
criticsi; ^^ This imports,'' says the preacher, ^^ tbe^consummac^D^ 
first, of justice op the. part of God ; secondly, of wickedness 
on t|ie part of men ; thirdly, of love on the part of Christ*^'*^ 
'rhis also of Bourdaloue's has been much praised, from thi^e 
words : '* My peace I give untpyou." " Peacp,'* say? he, "first 
to the understanding, by submission to faith i. secondly, tP the 
heart, by submission to the law/' 

The next constituent part of a discourse, which I mentioned, 
was Narration or Explication* I put these two. together, botb . 
because they fall nearly* under the same rules, and because 
they commonly answer the same purpose ;. serving to illustrate 
the*cause, or the siiiyect of which the orator tr^ts, because, he\ 
proceeds to argue either on one side or other ; or to make an set- 
tempt for interesting the passions of the hearers. 

In pleadings at the bar,^ Narration is often a very important 
part of the discourse, and requires to be particularly attended 
to. Besides its being in any case qo easy matter to relate widi. 
grace and propriety, there isit^ narrations at the bar, a peculiar 
difficulty. The pleader vfkixst say nothing but what is true ^ 
and, at the same time, he must avoid saying any thiog.that will • 
hurt his cause. Th^ facts which he relates, are to be the- 
groundwork of all his future reason^g. To recount them so 
as to keep strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet to present 
{hem under ;;be colours mo^ favourably to ^is pause ; to place, 
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1^ the most staking light, every circumstance which is to hi 
advaiitage, and to soften and weaken such as make against hin 
demand no smsdl exertion of skill and dexterity. He mui 
always remember, that if he dtscorers too much art, he defeat 
hb own purpose and creates a distrust of his sincerity. Quio 
tiUian very properly diitets, *^ Effugiend'a in hac praecipue parte 
btomacaffiditatis suspicio ; neque enim se usquam magis cus 
t(kUt judex, quam cum narrat orator: nihil turn videatu 
fietom ; nihil sollipitum ; omnia potius a causa, quam ab ora 
Unrci profecta vldeantur.*** 

- To be dear and distinct, to he probable, and to be concise 
are the qualitieswhich critics chiefly require in n^irration ; eac! 
of which carries sufficiently, the evidence of its importance 
Distipctnesa belongs to the whole train of the discourse, bu 
is espciciaOy requisite in narration, which ought to throw ligh 
on all that follows. A fact^ or a single circumstance left ii 
obscurity, and misapprehended by the judge, may destroy th 
el^t of all the ai^ument and reasoning which the speaker em 
pioys. If his narration be improbable, the judge will not\e 
gardit ;and if it be tedioi;is and diffuse, he will be tired of it, an( 
forget it. In order to prpduce distinctness, besides the stud] 
of tbe^neral rules of perspicuity which were formei:ly given 
narratipn requii^s particular attention to ascertain clearly th 
names, the dates, Uie places and every other material circum 
stance of the facts recounted. In order to be probable in nar 
ratbn. It is material to enter into the characters of the personi 
of whom-we speak, and to show, that their actions proceedec 
from such-motives as are natural, and likely to gain belief. Ir 
order to be as concise as the subject will admit, it is necessar) 
to throw out all superfluous, circuqistanc^ ; the rejection oi 
which wilMikewise tend to make our narration more forcible, 
and more clear. 

Cicero is very remarkable for his talent of narration ; and 
from die exam^es in his orations much may be learned. The 
narration, for instance, in the celebrated oration pro Mihne^ 
has been often and justly admired. His scope is to show, that 

* ^ Id this part of discourse, the speaker must be very careftil to shun 
every appesTanee of art and cunniog. For there is no time at which the 
judge is more upon his guard, thto when the pleiider is relating facts. Let 
net&ngtben seem feigned ; nothing anxiously concealed. Let all that is 
s^d ; appear to arise from the cause it«elf, and not. to be the work of the 
•rator.*' t 
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thou|^ IS) f;ict Clodius was killed hj M3o, or hig aerVwits, 
yet that k was only in self-defence $ l^d that dt« de$igii tmdl 
been laid, not by Milo against Clodius, bnt by Clodhia, agahMt 
Milo's iife* A^ the circumstances for rendering this prdWMer 
are painted with wonderful art* Xh reiatbg the manner of 
Milo^s setting out from Rome, he gives the most natural 4e« 
scriptiQn of a family excursion |o the country, under wUehit 
was impossible that any bloody design could be conceded* 
^ He remained,^ says he, ^* in the senate-house that day, till all 
the business was over. He came home,^ changed his cfediei^ 
deliberately, and waited for some time, till his wife had got 
all things ready for going with him in his eartttfge to 
the country. He did not set Out, till such time as Clodiu^ 
might easily have been in Rome, if he had not b^en Ijring ki 
wait for Milo by the way; By and by, Glodius met him on 
the road, on lK)rse«>back, like a nian prepared for aetion^ ao 
carriage, not his wife, as was usual, nor any family equipage 
along with him \ whilst Milo, who is supposed to be meditat- 
ing slaughter and assassination, is trsiveffing in a earriage 
with his wife, wrapped up in his cloak , embarrassed whtii 
baggage, and attended by a great tram of women setvaots^ 
and boys**' He goes on describing the rencounter -^tatib!*- 
lowed, Clodius's servants atcabkihg those of Milo, andkilUngtiie 
driver of his carriage ; Milo jumping Out, throwing off hiftxloak^ 
and making the best defence he could, while Clodius's ^ervmits 
endeavoured to surround him ; and then concludes his narral- 
tion with a very delicate and happy stroke* He does notsajr 
tn plain words, that Mtlo's servants killed Clodius^ but that ^' in 
the ' midst of the tumult, Mtlo's servants, without the orders, 
without the knowledge, without the p^sence of their master, 
did what every master would have wished his servants, in a Kke , 
conjuncture to have done.'** 

V Milo, cnm tn Sei^ata fuisset ep die ; 91^ Sesatas dimususe^domaif 
f enit Catccot et Testimenta mutayit ; paulUper, dum se uxor (ut fit) coin- 
parat, comaioratus eat : dcinde profeetiis est^ id temporis cum jam Clo- 
dius'f si quidemeo die Roqiani venturua crat, redira patuifliffet. Ot>viem 
fit el Clodius espeditus, ki equo nulla rheda, nullis impedimentisi nullis 
Or^^cis comitibus^ ut solebats ^ine uxoret ^uod ntunquam *fer^. 
Cum hie iasidiatop* qui iter illud ftd oaedem faeiendaiq »PP^ 
raisiet, cum uxore veberetur in theda^ peniikatiiay vul|^ nag^ iigoedi* 
mento ac muliebri et deticato anciUarum puefommquD' comita* 
ts. Fit i^\riam Clodie ante fuadua ejui^ kora fere tu^decim^ 
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' ItkwetiaaoioB^ where tliere is seldom soy occasion for narradoo, 
expUcatioii of the subject' to be discoursed on, comes in the 
plfK^e of narration at die bar, an4 is to be taken up much on the 
same tone ; that is, iit must be concise, clear, and distinct: and 
m a-style correct and elegant, rather than highly adorned* To 
explain the doctrine of die text. with propriety ; to give a full 
and perspicuous account of the nature of that virtue or duty 
which fpr^s the subject of the discourse, is properly the didac- 
tic part of preaching ; on the right execution of which miich 
depends for all that comes afterward in th6 way of persuasion* 
Hie great art of sueceeding in it, is to meditate profoundly on 
the subject, so as to be able to place it in a clear and strong 
psnmt of view* Cpnsider what lighjt otb^r passages of scripturd 
thiy^ upon |t; ; consider whether it be 9 subject nearly related 
to a^me adier from which it is proper to distinguish it ; consi- 
der whether it cai^ be illustrated to advantage by comparing it 
with, or op^sing.it to, aqmi? othor thing ; by in^iring^oto 
causes, or tracin|; effects ; by ppindpg out examines, or appeal- 
ing to th^ &^V\Bm^ of the bearers ; digt thus, a de^ite, precise 
cirrumst^tial yiew xn^iy be afforded of the doctrine to be in- 
cnkated. JUet the preacher be pwsuaded, that by such distinct 
and apt iUnstfa^na of the known truths of religion, it may both 
display great merit in dip way of compoeition, and, what he 
ought to copsi^r as far mor^ valuable, render bis discourses 
imghty, insqruptive, and useful* . 



tot noo OKvAtQ teent. S^tim complarea cum telis in bunc facmnt de 1oc9 
sufieribre impetum ; adfersi rhedariuiti occidant ; ciim Autem hi^ de rhe« 
dA, vejecta penula desUuiaael* se^e «cri vomo defenderet* iUi qui erant 
etoi Clodio> gl^diii eductia^ parUm recurere ad rhedam, ut a/tergo Mil- 
onem adorirentur ; partlm, quod hunt j km interfectum putarent, ciedere in* 
cipitttit ejuaaervoft qui pbit eMini; e:i^qiiiliua qui anlmo fideli in d^reinum 
ct^pr^Sfintl fuerunt* partim o^ciai auni ; partim cum ad ihedam pugnare 
videruAt et domino succurrere prohiberentur, Mitoneinqae oecitiim etiftm 
tx ipwo Clqdip audirent, et ita ease pti^rent, fece^unt id aervi Miloiits», 
(dtcam enim non derivandi oriminis causa, sed ut factum est) neque im- 
perante, neque. ctehte, neque pratsenta diminOf quod suoa quisque fcrro* 
m tali rt facer« f (duiflf tt.'^ 
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CONDUCT OF A DISC0U9SE....THE ARGUMEN 
TATIVE PART,^.THE PATHETXC PART., 

THE PERORATION. 



IN treating of the constituent parts of a regular dis- 
course or oration, I have already considered the introduction, 
the division, and the narration or explication. I proceed next 
to treat of the argunaentative ot reasoning part of a discourse. 
In whatever place, or en whatever subject one speaks, this be- 
yond doubt is of the greatest consequence, for the great end 
for which men speak on any serious occasion, is to convince 
their hearers of something being either true, or right, or good ; 
and, by means of this conviction, to influence their practice. 
Reason and argument make the foundation, as I have often 
inculcated, of alf manly and persuasive Eloquence. 

Kow, with respect to arguments, three things are requisite. 
First the invention of them ; secondly, the proper disposition 
and arrangement of them ; and'thirdly, the expressing of them 
in such a style and manner, as to give them their full force. 

The first of these, invention, is, without doubt, the most 
material, and the ground-work of the rest. But, with respect 
to this, I am afraid it is beyond the power of art to give any 
real assistance. Art cannot go so fair, as to supply a speaker 
with arguments on every cause, and every subject ; though it 
may be of considerable use in assisting him to arrange, and ex- 
press those, which his knowledge of the subject has dtcovered. 
For it is one thing to discover the reasons that are most proper 
to convince men, and another, to manage these reasons with 
most advantage. The latter is all that rhetoric can pretend to. 

The ancient rhetoricians did indeed attempt to go much far« 
ther thdn this. They attempted to form ihctoric into a more 
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complete 83Fttein ; abd professed not only to asust public speak- 
ers ;in setting off their arguments to most advantage, but to 
suppfy the. defect of thcdr iaventiany and to teach them where 
to find airgumettts o& eveiy subject and cause. Hence their 
dodrine of topics, cht, ^^ Loci ^Communes ;*' and *^ cedes arga- 
mei&toruniy^' which makes so great a figure in;the writings of 
Amtotle^ Cicero, and Quintilian. These topics^ or loci, were' no 
oth^ than genecd ideas apf>ii,cable to a great many different 
subjects, which the orator was directed to consult, in order to 
findoiit materials for his speech. They had their intrinsic and 
extsinaic loci $ some loci, that vrevt common to all the different 
kmds of public speaking, and some that were peculiar to each* 
The comn^on or general loci, were such as genus and species, 
cause «and effect, antecedents and consequents, likeness and con* 
traiiety^ definition, circumstances of time and ploce ; and a great 
many more of the same kind* For each of the different kinds of 
public speaking, they had their ^'k>ci^personar^m,^ and ^^ loci 
rerum ;'' as in demonstrative orations, for instance, the heada 
froxn mhkh any one could be decried or praised ; his birth, bii 
country, his education, his kindred, the^ualitiesof his body, the 
qi^ities of his mind, the fortune he enjoyed, the stations he had ^ 
flDed^Scc. and in deliberative orations, the topics that might be 
used in recommending any public measure^ or dissuading/rom 
it ; stiich as, honesty, justice^ facility, profit, pleasure, glocjr, as** 
tists^icfi from friends, mortification to enemks, and the like* 

The Qrecian sophists were the first inventors of this artifi-» 
cial system of oratory ; and they showed a prodigious subtility, 
and fertility in the, contrivance of these loci. . Succeeding rhet-t 
oricians, dazzled by.thef plan^ wrought them up into so regu- ^ 
lar a systeint, that one wo^Id think they meant to teach how a 
person might mechanically become an orator, without any ge- 
nius at alU They gave him ceqeipta for making speeches, on 
I all manner, of .subjects. At the same time, it is evident,, that 
I though thi^ st^dy of common peaces mighl produce very showy 
i' academical declamations, it could never produce useful ,disr 
courses on real busii^e^. The loci indeed supplied a niostexube* 
. rant fecundity of matter. One who had no other aim, l^ut-to 
I; ialk.copiously. and pjaus^ibly, by consulting them on every subi* 
i ject)^nd laying hol^ of all ^t they s.ugg:este.d, inight di&coursQ. 
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•vpei^ekd loiQllikdgG oi Im aubyi^ BtitiKii^hditecHH»o«odd 
ke lio odier lb«& triyiiili Wlot in. tnrij^ solid atidb patiittlm^ 
ttmst be clra#n ^* eg^viaberibus cimssi" £rom m dMnrcmg^ ImMd^ 
4NigB <>f ds^ Mibjftct, fittd profeofid meiiitlid^ Tbc^whd 

WMdd direct amdents ofanttoty toaily odm louMer oif ar^ 
fSQienli^ofi, oidjr delude &6iit f and l^ attei|ting to rtnd^ 
rbttoirie taoperfiBct aa ar^tbqK render it, jn tcttd^ a trifiiflg 
aad tbtldtib £(tud^¥ 

Oft thisr dio&fmkf ifterefdre, .ol£ the rketotitd Ibei,. or l^piea^ 
I Aink k «iip6ifiupas te:iiisisfei If aay tbtakdfeal ibe kaiolarlcdge 
of ibem: aaajr cpQtiitmte to impre^re tbeir iiMpeartBitr^ aniLct^ 
tcad their vieifSy ibef nuqr coo&uli Ariatotle aftd Q^tioicifiiiii 
^atvfhat Cifiem baa writteii od diis head, is Ua TrfeaiiaKfie 
InyepAidney hia Toxica,, and seccmd boak De Omt$r^ fiul^ 
^hea tkejf are to pre|aar^ a dsaeouracr bjr li^icH tfae^ frppcms 
to cMiiriadf a^pu^e^ or to prodiicd any coiisideFabl& e&etu^ 
ettrav asaemb^t I woidd advise them to kg^ aside their eoaaaaoii 
|Uc;e&,aad to flunk dcmefyo£ their tvhjfxt^ Desiosl&efiea^-I 
dar^ liajR^ eotisolted sume df AeF kci^ whe* be wlia ki<iJ^fB|^ Ae 
Athemansto take aro» againfet Philip i end wh^ Cicero bsa 
ha4 recourse to them^ his orationsaresb nmdi the w€a:ae on 

' I proceed to whatis.of more veatose^ tapiniit eiitdicf ttsi^t* 
imiiso that can begiv^eiijiiot with insspecjt. to the imwtitiaiiyiajl 
avids rfspect^e the disposidoa,: and coadcM of argisaieata*; 

Two diffisrent methods may be used hf orators is; the <ste* 
"imt of dieir r^ascmiogi the terms of art ib^ which are^the 
AnalytiCf and the Syottetic methods The Aslsdytk is, when 
the oi^tor ooiiccak his int^tflieQ^ eoneermog &e point he is to 
prove, till he hasgradoaiiy brooght hiis^ bearers?^ i^ designed 
eonckniov* .They are led on sti^byseeprfitMzi ote knowsf 
fi^Uth to anotherr till- the coodOsioB be stolen ^j^tf ^sa, as 
the aatorsd consequence of a cteaSor 6f propositions ' As, M 
kistanee, when one intending^ to priEyve the bei%of a^od,- 
sets oat with observing that every thing which we see ft' thtf 
wt>tid<has bdd a- hegininng j^th^t whoever has had^a begtn<> 
nbig nmst have a prior csmse-; that in hue&an prodttcttons, art 
alMwn in-the elRect necess^ily infers design in the cause; and 
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-{^ceed9.leadkig^you.on from one ca^e to another,* tilt you 
urmt at oae soprem/^ first causcv from wbom b derived all 
the ordier aod design viaiUb ior hia works. This is. much the ^ 
#0ii)e with tfab.Sacratic QKstbxxi, b}R which tlljiat philosopher 
wfeoced the Sopbista of hU age* It i& a very actfol method of 
iseaaoaffigj.may be carried on vrk& much beauty^ apd if 
^iHdfier to he used when th^ faear&rs are much prejudiced 
.>i^l»li8t any truth, and by iai^^iercfUtihie steps must belcdt^ 
conviction* 

fiat there are hw subjects that will admit ibte mothod, and 
not wmy otcesi^Bs on whigh it> is pcoper to be employed* 
^he mode of reasoning more ^neralLy used, and most suited 
tps the trfiiin ^f pc^ar speaking, is what is called the synthetic ; 
vhen the point to be proved is fairly laid down^ and one argu-* 
^ittent after ^another is n|iade to bear ixpai^ it, till the bearerabe 
fully convinced. ' • 

If c^Wy in all arguing, one of the first things to be attended 
to is, aniong the various argumenta wMch may occur upon ^ 
^tise to make a proper seleaion of such as appear to one^s self 
t)ie fiiQstsoli!d<^ ai^d; to eii^loy these as the chief gieansof per- 
-a^a^ron* Every speaker should place himself in the situiaiioii 
^f a hearer, a^d think how he would be affected by those rea* 
aoos which be p^rppses^ to employ for persuading others* 
'For he must pot expect to impose on mankind by mere arts 
^speech*. They ure^iol so.easily imposedon, asfuub)ie speak* 
fra^e sOm^tioijMh apt t(^ think. Shrewdness ^d^sigacity are 
ibuadr^aiong{all ranks; and tl>e ;s;ptaker maybe praised for his 
£oe di6e6«irse, while y«t the hearers are not persuaded of the 
trutbof any one thing he has uttered. 

Supposing the argumenfts ^c^dy ebosen^ it is evident that 
liheir eSe$:t ivffi in /some mea$ure« depend on the right arrange* 
snent of them ; so ^ they ah^ not j ustle and embarrass one ano* 
ther, Wt give mutual aad ; and boar ^ with the fairest ^aad fujbst 
direetion o^ the foipi in vaew. Canceroing tbis^ the following 
rules* may' be taken i 

In the first (Jace, avoid blending- arguments oonfasedly to«> 
getber, that are of a Separate nature* All arguments whatever 
are directed to prove one dr-other of thes;e three things ; that 
aonietbing is true";. that it is moTaUy rig^t or fit ; <ir that ijt is 
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profitable and good, lliese make the three great su\>]ect8 d 
discussion among mankind ; truth, duty, and interest. But the 
arguments directed towards either of them are genetically dis- 
tinct ; and he who blends them under one topk, which he 
calls his argument, as in seritaons, especially, is too often done, 
will render his reasoning indistinct, and inelegant. Suppose, 
for instance, that I am recommending to an audience benevo^ 
lenceorthe love of our neighbour, and that I take my <'first 
argument^ from the inward satisfaction which a benevolent 
temper affords ; my second, from the obligation which the ex- 
ample of Christ lays upon us to this duty ; ^nd my third, 
from its tendency to procure us the good will of all around^us ; 
my arguments are good^ but I' have arranged them wrong ; fot 
my first and third arguments are taken from considerations of 
interest, internal peace, and external advantages ; and between 
these, I have introduced one 'which rests wholly upon duty. I 
should have kept those classes of argument, which are addressed 
to diiFerent principles in human nature, s^arate and distinct. 

In the second place, with regard to the different degrees of 
strength in arguments, the general rule * is to advance in the 
way of climax, ** ut augeatur semper, et increscat oratio." 
This especially is to be the course, when the speaker has a clear 
eause, and is confident that he can prove it fully. He may 
then adventure to begin with feebler arguments ; rising gradu- 
ally, and not putting forth his whole strength till tlie last, when 
he can trust to his making a successful impression on the minds 
of hearers, prepared by what has gone before. But this rule 
18 not to be always followed. For, if h^ distrusts his cause, 
and has but one material argument on which to lay the stress, 
putting less confidence in the rest, in this case, it is often pro- 
^ per for him to place this material argument in the front ; to 
pre-occupy the hearers early, and make the strongest effort at 
first ; that, having removed prejudices, and disposed them to 
be favourable, the rest of his reasoning may be listened to 
with more candour. When it happens, that amidst a variety 
•of arguments, there are one or two which we are scnsIUc 
^re more inconclusive than the rest, and yet proper to be used, 
Cicero advises to place these in the middle, as a station less con- 
spicuous than either the beginning, or the end, of the train of 
f^asopbg. 
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In the third place^ When our arguments are strong and sat* 
isfactory, the more they are distinguished and treated apart 
linom each other, the better* Each can then bear to be brought 
out by itself, placed in its full light, amplified and rested upon. 
But when our arguments are doubtful, and only of the pre- 
sumptive kind, it is safer to throw them together in a crowd, and 
to run them into one another : ^^ ut quae sunt natura imbecil- 
la," as Quintilian speaks, " mutuo auxilio sustineantur j'* that 
though infirm of themselves, they may serve mutually to prop 
each other. He gives a good exatnple, in the case of one who . 
was accused of murdering a relation, to whom he was heir* 
Direct proof was wanting ; but, '^ you expected a succes^ioui 
and a great succession ; you were in distrest circumstances ; 
you were pushed ro the utmost by your creditors ; you had 
offended your relation, who had made you his heir; you 
knew that he was just tihen intending to alter his will ; no time 
was to be lost* Each of these particulars) by itself," says the 
author, '' is inconclusive ; but when they are assembled in one 
group, they have effect**'- 

Of the distinct amplification of one persuasive argument i 
wekavea most beautiful example, in Cicero's oration for Milo* 
The argument is taken, from a circumstance of time. Milo 
was candidate for the Consulship ; and^ Clodius was killed a 
few days before the election* He asks, if any one could be- 
lieve that Milo would be mad enough, at such a critical time, 
by a most odious assassination, to alienate from himself the fa- 
vour of people, whose suffrages he was s(> anxiously court- 
ing ? This argument,^ the moment it is suggested, appears to 
have considerable weight* But it was not enough, simply to 
suggest it; it could bear to be dwelt upon, and brought out 
into full light* The orator, therefore, draws a just and striking 
picture of that solicitous attention with which candidates, at 
sucli a season, always found it necessary to cultivate the gooa 
o|^nion of the people* ** Quo tempore,'* says he, ** (Sio enim 
quam timida sit ambitio, qiiantaque et quam solicita, cupiditas 
consulatus) omnia, non modo qiiae reprehendi palam, sed eti- 
lam quae obscure cogitari possunt, timemus* * Rumorem, fabu* 
lam fictam et falsam, perhorrescimus ; ora omnium atque oc- 
ulos intuemur* Nihil enim est tarn tenerum, tam am fragile 
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hut flexibile, quatn Voluntas erga nos seneusqtie civfutp, qui** 
, BOO modo imFfrobitati irascuntur eandidatomm^ Bed erinifh it 
recte factis • s«pe fastidiurit,'* From aW wHkh he, mry^ 
justly concludes,/' Hunc tiem igitur Campi, speratam Mqut 
exoptatum, sibi propones Milo, cruetitis Ananibus, scehis al^ 
que facinus pras se ieretit, ad ilta eenturiariinfi anspicta v^ti* 
iebat ? Qaam hoc in illo minimum credlbHe r* But though 
such amplificationsas this be extremely beautiful, I must a^*a 
fcautton. . 

In the fourth place, against ext^nflrng ai^gilmeiyts f^K> Itny 
Imd multiplying them too much* This serves rather to reodSt 
k caus^ %usp(fcted, than to giveU*weight. An lanDecessdr^ 
multiplicity of arguments, both burdens the memory, atnd de^ 
tracts frotn the weight 6f that; cortviction^ trhich a few well 
choeeb arguments carry. It is to be observed tob, that in tht 
amplification of arguments, a diffuse and spreading method^ 
beyond the boimds of reasonable illustration, *is always etifeeb^' 
ling^ It takes off greatly from that ** vis et acumen,*' which 
should be the distinguishing character of the argumentative 
part of a discourse* When a speaker diVella long on a favour- 
ite argument, and seeks to turn it into every possible light, ft 
tilmost always happens, that/ fatigued with the effort, be los^ 
the spirit with which he set out ; and c^onchides wi(h feeble^ 
nesB what he beg«m with force. There is a proper temper- 
ance in reasoning, as there is in other parts of la^discourse. 

After due attention given to the proper arraf^gement of ar- 
gumebts, lirh'at is aest requisite for their success, is to express 
them in such a style, ai^d to deliver them in such a manner, aa 

^ <^WeU do I kndwto vbat lengUi the ttmiidky ^^s-of sudi aftflre 
eaudid&Us for pabfic offices, and hnyv roiinyanxioua cares and attentiona. a 
canvass for ihe consulship necessarily carries along^ with'it. On such an 
^ccifsioo, we are afraid not only of what we may openly b^ reproached 
with, but of what otliers.may think of us in secret. The sli^^htest rumourr 
the^most innprobable tale that can be devised to our prejudice, alarms and 
disconcerts us* We study the ebuAtenance, and the looks, of aU around 
Its. For nothing is so delicate, so frail, and uncertain, as the public fa? * 
vour. Our fellow-citia^ens not only are justly offended with the vices of 
candidates, but even on occasion of roeritorSous actions, %rp apt to coir* 
eelve capricious dis^ts^s* la there then the least credibility^ tjiai Milo^ 
afterhavin^ so long fixed his attention on the important and wished fi>r day 
of election, would dare to have any ihdughU of presenting .h'rmselfbeforo 
Ihe aug^ist assembly of the people, as il murdener and iuisas<)in^ with bit 
kandt imbrued m blood V* ; 
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iinffll wg^e thehi (ii& ibrce. Oa 4iic«te 4)tad9 I tniist rei«r fh^ 
reside to (be ^fectiiHifl I hvtrt given in tremiag of style, hi for- 
nmtJkeamiB i and to tbe dtteoiiooft i am:afitenrardii to gi v« €on* 
eemnBg.prOiiunciatiaQ and deliveky. 

I prckcccd, tber^re, next, to 4iiiotber ^etosential pan of dia« 
cBiine wtnch I tnetDioaed aa the fifth in ordet, ^t h, the ]^a*- 
iietic^ »ki irhicb, if any where, doquenix teigns, aad «k^ita 
te^wer. I shall tiot^tn begioniog thi& head> ukt up cime iki 
cotfibadag the acrvtplea of those who4iav<e movi^ a questioo, 
whedier it be consisteot with fami^at and as^our in a pat>Ii^ 
flpe&ber, to address the pasaioiiaof bis auditfbce ? This is a quea- 
tida:i^oilt words atone^ and which common seivse eaaify deter- 
mbes. Iq inquiries after mere truth, in matters of simple in* 
fortnatioQ and instruction', there is no question that the passions 
fiav^ no coticern, and that alt attemptstomove them are absurd* 
Wber^ver^ conviction is the objecty it is the understanding 
done >that is to be applied to. it is by argument and reasonings 
that one tnanaltempts to satisfy another of what b trile, or 
right, t}^ just ; but if persuasioa be the o1>j^ct, the case is ahaifg- 
td. \{h (all that relates to practice, there is nd'man wbp^eri* 
oiisty rmeans to persuade another, but addresses himself to bia 
passions Hibfe or less i for this plain reason, that passions are 
the greaft springs of human. action. The most virtuotts man» 
hi treating of the -most virtuous subject, seeks €o 'touch the 
heairt of bim to Whom he speaks ; and makes no scruple to 
taise'biii indignation at injustice^* or his pity to the distressed^ 
though [Uty and indignation be passions. 

In treating of this part of eloquence, the antients made the 
•ttme sort of attempt^they>?mployed with respect to thear- 
|;umentii!^ve pftft, in order to bring rhetoric into a mdre per« 
feet system. They inquired metaphysiefally into the nature of 
every passion >; they gavp a definition, and a description of it ; 
thfey ti'etttcd of ks causes, its eiFects, and its toniiiJmitSints f and 
thence deduced Tules for working upon it. . Aristotle in partic* 
tifar has, in his Treatii>e upon Rhetoric, discussed the nature of 
die passibns with much ptof^^undness and subcility ; and what 
he has w;rklen on that h^, may be read with no small profit^ 
aftit||f*vaiuS^iMecc ^ moral philosophy; but whether it will 
hayitfiny ^jle^ in rendering an orator niore pathetic, is to me 
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doubtful. It is not, I am afraid, ZAy philosophical knowledgCF 
of the passionsi^that can confer this talent. We must be iti-« 
debted for it to natorei to a ceitain strong and happy sensibility 
of mind ; and one may be a most thorough adept m all the- 
apeculative knowledge that can be acquired concerning the 
passions, and remain at the same time acold and dry speaker^ 
The use of rules and instructions on this, or any other part oC 
bratory, is not to supply the want of genius, but to direct it 
vrhttt it is found into its proper channel ; to assist it in exert- 
ing itself with most advantage, and to prevent the errors andr 
extravagancies into which it is sometimes apt to run* On the 
head of the pathetic, the following directions appear to me tor 
be useful* 

The first is to consider carefully, whether the subject admit 
the pathetic, and render it proper : and if it does, what part 
of the discourse is the mpst proper for attempting it* To de- 
termine these points belongs to good sense i for it is evident 
that t^ere are many subjects which admit not the pathetic 
at all, and that even in those that are susceptible of it| an at- 
tempt to excite the passions in the Wrong place^ may expose 
an orator to ridicule. All that can be said in general is, that 
if we expect any emotion which we raise to have a lastipg 
eiFeet, wp niust be careful to bring over^to our side, in the first 
place, the understanding and judgment* The hearers must; be 
convinced that there are good and sufficient grounds, for their 
entering with warmth into the cause* They must be able to 
justify to themselves the passion which they feel ; and remain 
satisfied that they are not carried away by mere delusion- Un- 
less their minds be brought into this state, although they mvLf 
have been heated by the orator's discburse, yet, as soon as he 
ceases to speak, they will resume their ordinary tone of thought ;• 
and the emotion which he has raised will die entirely away* 
Hence most writers assign the. pathetic td the peroration or 
conclusion, t^s its natural place ; and, no doubt, all odier things 
being equal, this is tht impressibn that one woiild choose to 
make last, leaving the minds of the, hearers warmed with the 
subject^ after argument and reasoning had produced their full 
effect ; but wherever it is introduced^ I mu«t advise> 
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In the second place, never to. set apart a head of discourse 
An fornii for raising any passion ; never give warning; that you, 
are about to he pajthetic ; and call upon your hearers, as is some- 
times done, to follow you in the atteofipt. This almost never 
hSls to prove a refrigerant to passion. It puts the hearers im- 
mediately on their guard, and disposes them for criticising^ 
much more than for being moved. The indirect method of 
making an impression is likely to be more successful; when 
you seize the critical moment that is favourable to emotion, 
in whatever part of the discourse it occurs ; and then, sifter 
due preparation, throw in such circumstances and present sucb, 
glowing images, as may kindle their passions before they are 
aware. This can often be dotte more happily, in a few sentences 
inspired by natural warmth, than in a long and studied address* 

In the third place, it is necessary to observe, that there is a 
great difference between shewing the hearers that they ought 
to be moved, and actually moving them. This distin<ition is 
not sufficiently attended to, especially by preachers, who, if they 
have a head in their sermon to shew how much Are are bound 
to be grateful to God, or to be compassionate to the distrest, 
are apt to imagine this to be a pathetic part. Now, all the 
arguments you produce to show me, why it is my duty, why 
it is reasonable and fit, that I should be moved in a certain way, 
go po further than to dispose or prepare me for entering into 
such an emotion ; but they do not actually excite it* To every 
emotion or passion, nature has adapted a set of corresponding^ 
objects ; ,wsd, without setting these before the mind, it is not 
in the power of any orator to raise that emotion. I am warm- 
ed with gratitude, I am touched with compassion, not when 
a speaker shews me that these are noble dispositions, and that 
it may be my duty to feel them ; or when he exclaims against 
me for my indifference and coldness. All this time, Ke is speak- 
ing onl/ to my reason or conscience. He must describe the 
kindness and tenderness of my friend ; he must set before me 
the distress si^ered by the person for whom h^ would interest 
me; then, and not till then, my heart begins to be touched, 
my gratitude^ or my compassion begins to flow. The founda- 
tion, therefore, of all successful es;ccucion in the way of pathetic 
oratory is, to paint the object of that passion which we wish to 
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raise, in the most natural and striking n^anner ; ta describe it 
with such circumstances as are likely to awaken i|: in the yniQ4s 
of others. Every passion is most strongly escitedby sensation; 
as anger, by t;ho feeling of an injury » or the presence of the in- 
juren Next to the influence of sense, is that of memory $ wA 
next to mem^ory, is ' the influence of the imagination. Of this 
power, therefore, the orator must avail himsdf, sbas <o stnl^je 
the imagination of the hearers with (JircumstaQpes which, in 
lustre and steadiness, resemble those of sciisation and reipf^^ 
bfatice. In order to accomplish this,. 

In the fourth place, the onl; effectual method is, to be inQV>- 
ed yourselves* There area thousand interesting circumsCi^nciss 
suggested by real passion, which no art can inaitate, ajid no r;^ 
finement can supply* There i$ obviously a cont^gioo ailioi^ 
the passions. - - 

Ut ridentibas, arri4k&^ sic tsntibus adflent* 
Hunaoi vultuf. 

The internal emotion of the speaker adds a pathos to his wbrds^ 
bis looks, his gestures, and his whole manner which exerts ^. 
power.almost irresistible oyer those who hear him** But oi) . 
this point} though the most material of all) I shall. not now in* 
sist, as I have oftdn had occasion before to show, that siU atr 
tempts towards becoming pathetic^ when we su-e not nM>ve4 
4>urselves e'ipbse us to certain ridicule- 

Quintiliah, who discourses upon this subject with mudl 
good sense, takes pabs to inform us of the method which hi, 
used, when he was a public speaker,, for eutering into those 
passions which, he wanted to excite in others; setting before 
his own imagination what he calls, *" Phantasiaa'' or ** Visioncs,** 
sitrdng pictures of the distress or indTgnilies which they had 
suffered, whose cause he had to plead, and for whom he was 
to interest his hearers^ dwelling upon the^e,. and putting himr 
self in their situation, till he was aSected by a passipn similar 

• " Qjiid eniro alUid est causae ut ImrciHes, in recenti dolore, disertbsz* 
mequftedanirexclamarc videantur; el Ira nonniuiqiiam ii\ indototis qiidqos 
eloqucntlam f^iat ; qu^ro quod i}lU tnest vis menti*<i> et veritar ipsa Mo* 
rum ? quare in iis quae verislinilia esse voIuidus, simus ipsl similes eor 
rum qui vere patluntur, 40ectihus j et a. tali aitimo proficiticauir orallo quiM" 
}em facere judicem volet* ASci^mui* antequam atlioere conecnur." 

; ^ifit. X-ib,A 
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to tbat which die persoos themselves had feli.* .To this method 
he attributes aU the success he ever had in public spealcing ; 
aod'diere can be no doubt, tbat whatever tends to increase an 
orator's sensibility:, will add greatly to his pathetic powers. 

In the fifdi place. It is necessary to attend to the proper lan- 
guage of the passions* We should observe in what manner any 
one exjHiesses himself who is under the power, of a real and a 
strong passion f and we shall always find his language unafieet^ 
ed and simple. It may be animated, indeed, with bold and 
strong figures, but it will have no ornament or finery. He is 
not at leisure to follow out the play of imagination. ^ His mind 
bebg wholly seized by one object which has heated it', hahas 
no other aim, but to represent that, in all its circumstances, as 
strongly as he feels it. This must be the styk of the orator, 
when he would be pathetic; and this will be his style,' if 
he speaks from real feeling ; bold, ardent, simple. No sort of 
description will then succeed, but what is written ^^ fervente 
calamo." If he stay till he can work up his style, and po* 
lisband adorn it, he will infallibly cool his own: ardour ; and 
then he will touch the heart no more. His composition will 
become frigid ; it will be the language of one who describes, 
but who does not feel. We must take notice, that there is a 
great difference between painting to the imagination, and 
painting to the heart. The one may be done coblly, and at 
leisure ; tlie other must always be rapid and ardent* In the 
former) art and labour may be suffered to appear ; in the lat- 
ter, no effect can follow, unless it seem to be the work of nar 
tare only. / 

In the sixth place. Avoid interweaving any thing of a for- 
eign nature with the pathetic part of a discourse. Beware of 
all digressions^ which may interrupt or turn aside the natural 

. • " Ut horaineni occisum qtierar ,; non oronk q^jie in representi accidlt- 
«e credtbile est, in oculighabebo ? Non percussor ille 8i|bitus erunspet ? 
Don expaYtjscct circumventus ? exclaina|:iit, vel ro^^bit, Tel iii^iet ? n^n 
ferientemj non concidentein, videbo ? non animo sanguii, et pallor, et gem- 
itus, extremus denique expirantis hiatus, insidet ?*^Ubi vero miseratione 
opus erit, nobU ea d» qaibus querimur accidisse credamus, atque id animo- 
nostro t^ersuadeamus. Nos lUi simus, quos gravis, indignia, tristia, passoa 
^Q^ramur. Nee ag^tntts rem quasi alienam ; sed assumamus parumper 
iUum 4eloi:ero. Its^dkemus quae in simiU nostro easy dicturlessemut/^ 

Vol. U. P 
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course of the pa$9ioB, when once it begins to raise tad 8#dk 
Sacrifice all beauues, however, bright and showyi which Woidd 
divert the mind from the principal object^ and which would 
amuse the imaginauon, rathe^ than touch the heart. Henoa 
comparisons arc always dangerous, and generallj quite iDqiro* 
per^ in the niidst of passion* Beware even of reasoning uase^ 
sonably ; or^ at leasts itf carrying on a long and subtUe tratu 
of reasoning, on occasdons when the principal aim is to txcitt 
warm emotions* 

1 In the last place, Never attempt prolonging the pathetic too 
xnocb. Warm emotions are too violent to be lasting*^ Study 
the proper time of making a retreat ; of making a transition 
from the passionate to the calm tone ; in such a manner^ how* 
ever, as to descend without falling ; by keeping up th^ same 
strain of sentiment that was carried on befol-e^ though niHr 
expressing it with moderation. Above all things, beward 
of straining passion too far $ of attempting to raise it to unn»* 
tural heights* Preserve ^ways a due regard to what ihe hear- 
ers will bear : and remember, that be trbd stops not at the 
proper point ; who attempts to carry them farther, in passion^ 
^han they will follow him, destroyl^ his whole design. By 
endeavouring to warm them too. muchihe takes the mdst ef» 
fectual method of freezing them completely. 
, Having given these, rules concerning ^ pathetic^ I shall 
give.one example from Cicero> which will serve to illustrate se«' 
veral of tbeni^ pardcularly the last* It shall be taken froflu his 
last oration against Verres, wherein he describes th^ cruelty 
exercised by Verres, when governor of Sicily, against one Ga- 
vins, a Roman citizen* This Gavins had made his escape 
from prison, into which he had been thrown by the governor $ 
and when just embarking at Messina, thinking himself now safe^ 
had uttered some threats, that when he had once arrived at 
Kome, Verre^ should hear of him, and be brought to account 
for having put a Roman citiaien in chains. The chief magis- 
trate of Messina, a creature of Verres's, instantly apprehends 

• " Nunquara debet esse ionea^miseratto ; nam cum terftsdolores mitiget 
terapusjcituis evaivcscat, necesse est IHa, quam dioendo efiinximus; imago : 
ill qua, si moramur^ lacrymts fatigatur auditorj et requiescit, et ab illo quern 
ceperat impetu, in rationem redit. Non patimur igitur frigescere hoc opus ; 
et efiectiim, cum ad summum perdtiicerimufi, reUoquamus ; nee speremus 
fore, ut aliena mala quisquam diu plorct.*' Quingt. Lib. 6. 
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ilka, vmd gives ImtaaTuai&m of his dire^tenings* The beho- 
▼iour of Verres, on Ais occasioa, k cbeacribed in the most pic- 
tureoque muumtr^ and with a)l the cobut^s which were proper, 
an order to excile against him the pubMe iodigBfttioiu He 
diaidb the magiBtnite of Mesma for his diUgenoe. Filted with 
lage, he cones into the forum ; oiders Gavins to be brought 
tetb, the executioners to attend, aod against the laws^ and 
contrary to the weU known principlea of a Roman cidzan, 
cnmmands htm to be stripped naked, bouad^ and scourged 
fmbiidy in a cruel manner* Cicero idien proceeds, thus : 
^* Oadcbatur vir^'ii:! medio £bro Messameycivis Homanus, Ju* 
^difse^ !^' Ersry word rises above another io deaerSiing this fla- 
<gni&t auprmity ;. and ** Judicea" is brought out at the end with 
the greatest propciety ^ CMebatvr virgis, in o^edio foro Mes- 
aanse, civis Ron^nus, Judices ! cum interea, nuUus gemitus, 
4}ulla vox alia istius miseri, inter dolorem crepitumque plaga- 
rum audiebatur, nisi hsc^Civis omanqs sum* Hac se com- 
flacmotatioM pivitatv^ omnia rerbera depi^summ a corpore 
SErbitrabfltor* Is non aoodo hoc npn per^citut virgarum vitti 
deprecaretuTy sed cum imploraret s^Qpius ufuiparetqne nQmcja 
i^vis, cms, crux, inqoanii thfeliei isto k, esrumnoso, ^i nun- 
qQanmtam protestatem viderat, comparabatur* O nomen dul« 
ce libertatis ! O jus eximium nosfrce civit^is ! O I^ex Porciai 
iegeaqne Semprottise !--i«-Hupdne omnia tandem reciderunt, ut 
civia Romanufiyin provincia popuii Romani, in oppido foedera- 
fonun, ai^ eoqui bmeficio popuii Jtomann fasces et secures ha- 
1>eret, deligatus, in foro virgis c^deretor T'^ 

* *' la the nadflt ef the mvket piace of Mefisiiui* « Roman citizen, O 
Jud|^9 ! W4S cnteliy scoui^d with rods ; when, in the mean time, amidst 
the noise of the blows which he suffered, bo voice, no domplaint'of this un- 
happy flsan was hei^d, except thin, exclamation. Remember that I am m 
^omaa citizen ! By pleading this privilege of his birthright, he hoped 
to have stopped the strokes of the executioner. But his hopes Mere in vain ; i 
for, so far .was he ^om being able to obtain thereby any mitigation 
of his torture, that when he continued to repeat this exclamation, and to 
plead the rights of a citizen, ^ cross, a crdss, I say, was preparing to be 
9et up for the execution of this unfortunate person, who nev^r before had 
beheld that instrument of cruel death. O sacred and honoured name of 
liberty ! O boasted and revered privilege of a Roman citizen ! O ye Por- 
ciao and Semproplan laws ! to this issue havie ye all come, that a cifizen ^f 
Rome, in a province of the Roman empire, Svithin an allied city, should 
iniUicly, in a oiarket place, be loaded with chains, and beaten with rods, 
^ at thexoromand of one who, from the favour of the Roman people alone, 
dterived all his authority and ensigns of power !** 
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Nothmg can be finery iku* better Gondizcted than this psMsage; 
The cif cuoAstances are weH chosen for etciting both the com- 
pastion of bis hearers for Gavius, and their indtgnattqn against 
Verres. The style is simple i a^d tfa(& passionate exclamation, 
the address to liberty and the lawsi is well timed, and in the 
proper style of passion. The oratot goes on to exaggerate 
Verres's crudtystiU farther, by another very striking circum- 
sitance* He cM^dered a gibbet td be erected for Gavius, not in 
the commonplace of execution, but just by the sea-shore, ovef 
againsttbe coast of Italy.. ^^ Let him," said he ^^ who hoasts 
io much of his being a Roman .citizen, take a view ftom hiit 
gibbet of his own country. This base insult over a dying ma^ 
is the lea^tpartof his guilt. It was not Gavins alone that 
Verted meant to insult ; but it was jrou, O Romans ! it was 
every dtizen who liow hears me ; in the person' of Oavtus, he ' 
scoffed at your rights, and showed in what contempt he held 
the Roman name, and Roman liberties.'* ' ' 

Hitherto all is beautiful, animated, pathetic ; and the model 
wdul4 have been perfect, if Gicero'had stopp^ at this points 
But Ms redundant and florid genius carried him^futthar. He 
must needs ipterest^ not hearers ' only, bat the beasts, the 
mountains, and the stones, ajjainst Verres : '^^ Si haec non ad ci- 
ves Romanos^ non ad amicbs nostras civitatis, non ad eos qui- 
^opuli Roman! nomen audissent ; denique si non ad homines^ 
verum ad bestias ; atque ut longius prognediai*, si in aliqua de- 
sertfssima solituditie, ad saxa et ad scopulos, hsec ^onqueri et de- 
plorare vellcm, tamen omnia nmta atque inanima, tanta et t^ 
indigna rerum atrocitate commoverentur.^'' This, with all the 
deference due to so eloquent an orator, we must pronounce to be 
declamatory, not pathetic. This is straining the language of pas- 
sion too far. Every hearer sees this immediately to be a studi- 
ed figure of rhetoric ; it may amuse him, but instead of inflam- 
ing him more, it, in truth, cools his passi<Hi. So dangerous it 

:» •« Were I employed in lamenting those instances of aii attrocious op- 
pression and cruelty, not among an asscmHly of Roman citizens, not among 
I the atlie* of out atate, nor ampng those who had ever heard ^he name ot 
the Roman people, not even amon^' human creatures, but in the midst ot 
the brute creation ; and to go farther, were I pouring forth my lamen- 
tations to the stones, and to the rocks, in some remote^ and desert wil- 
derness, er en those mute and inanimate beings would, at the recital »i 
such shocking indignities, be thrown into commotion.'* 
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19 to giVe^cope to a flowery imagination, when one btenda to 
Btoke a -strong and passionate impression* ^ 

No other part of discourse remmns now to be treated ot$ 
except the Peroration, or Coiu:hision* Concerning this, it is 
needless to say much, because it must vary considerably, ae» 
cording to the strain of the preceding, discourse. Sometimes, 
when the dscpurse has been entirely argumentative, it is fit to 
conclude with summing up the arguments, plating them iir 
one view, and leaving the impression of them, full aiid strongs 
on the mind of the audience. For the great rule of a conda* 
non, and what nature obviously suggests, is| to place that last 
on which we choose that the strength of our cause should 
rest. . ' 

In sermons^ inferences- from what has been said, make a 
common conclusion. With regard to these, care should be 
taken not only that^ey rise naturaUy, but, (what is less cons* 
monly attended to) that they should so much agree with the 
strs^ of sentiment throughout the discourse, as not to break 
the unity of the sermon. For inferences^ how justly soever 
they may be dedueisd from the doctrine •f the text, yet have a 
b^ eiFect, if, at Utit conclusion of a discourse, they introduce 
some subject "altogether new, and turn of our attention from tho 
main object to whieh the preacher had directed our thoughts. 
They appear, in this case, like excrescences jutting out from 
the body, which had better have been wanted } and tend to en- 
feeble the impression which the composition, as a whole, is 
calculated to make. 

The most eloquent, of the French, perhaps, indeed, oP all 
modem orators, Bossuct, bishop of Meaux, terminates in a very 
moving manner, his funeral oratbn on the great prince of 
Conde, with this return upon himself, and his old age: 
" Accept, O prince ! these last eflForts of a voice which you 
once- well knew. With you, all my funeral discourses are 
now to end. Instead of deploring the death of others, hence- 
forth, it shall be my study to learn from you, how my own 
may be blessed. Happy, if warned by those grey hairs, of 
the account which I must soon give of my ministry, I reserve, 
lolelv, for thai flock whom I ought to feed with the word 
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of life the feeble remains of a voipe which now trenibi^s, %xA 
of an ardor, which is aow on the point of being extinct/'* 

la all discourses, it is a matter of importanoe lo hit die pre- 
cise time of coaclttiiing^ so as to bring our discourse just to a 
point ; neither by ending abruptly and unexpectedly ; nmr dis- 
appointing the expectation of the hearers, when they look €or 
our being done s and continuing to hover round and ronnd^he 
conclusion till they become heartily tired of ns; We should 
endeavour to go off with a good grace ; sot 'to «nd with a 
hnguitfhing and a drawling sentence I but to dose with dignity 
and spirit, that we may leave the minds of the hearers warm ; 
and disniiss them with a favourable impression of the subjeet, 
and of the speaker* 

■• '  • 

mettrcz fin 6 tous ces dUcours. AU Tieu de d4>lorer la mort des autres» 
g«^«n4 prince ! ddv^narant je veux atsprendie de tonu, k rendce In mientie 
f ainte* Heureux» si averti par ces chevews blanca du eomp^e que je dots 
rendre de mon administration, je reserve au trottpeaa que je ^ois nourrir 
de la parole de vie, lea r^stea d'uoe foix qui toiabe» & d'ane ardeur qui 
e'^teinf Tl^se are the Igst aentences of that oration : but the wbole^^f 
the peroration from that passage, ** Vcnea peuples, Inainteoant,** &c. 
Hiough it, i» tao knij^ for iasertioQ^ Is a fceat ai^^Usr^p^icoe of pMhetle elo« 
^ueace. . ^ 
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PRONUNCIATION^ OR DELIVERY. 



HAVING treated of several general heads relatbg !• 
eloquence^ or public spealiing, I now proceed to another very 
importaDt part of the subject yet remaining, that is, Pronun* 
ciatioD or Delivery o£a Piscourse. How xnach stress was laid 
upon this by the most eloquent of all orators, Demosthenes^ apv 
pears from a noted paying of his, related both by Cicero and 
Quintiliao i when being ask;ed what was the first point in or* 
atory I he answered^ delivery ; and being asked what was the 
second ? and afterwards/ what w^s the third ? be still answeir 
ed| delivery. There is no wonder, that he should have rated 
this so high, and that for improving himself in it, he should 
have employed those assiduous and painful labours, which all 
the ancients take so much notice of ; for^ beyond doabt, nothing 
i$ of more importance* To superficial thinkers, the onanage* 
meat of the voice and gesture, in public speaking, may appear 
to relate to decoration only, and to be one of the inferior arts 
of catching an audience. But this is far fromlbeing the case. 
It is intimately connected with what is, or ought to be, the end 
of ail public speaking, persuasion ; and therefore deserves the 
study of the most grave and serious speakers, as much as of 
those, whose only aim it is to please. 

For, let it be considered, whenever we address ourselves to 
others by words, our intention certainly is to make some im- 
pression on those to whom we speak : it b to convey to them 
our own ideas and emotions. Now the tone of cur voice, our 
lookn, and gestures, interpret our ideas and emotions no less 
than words do i nay, the impression they make on others, is 
frequently much stronger than any that words can makcf. Wc 
ofteti see that an expressive look, or a passionate cry, unaccom- 
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panied by words, convey to others more forcible id^a, and . 
rouse within them stronger passions, than can be com'musacat* 
ed by the most eloquent discourse. The signifid^oo of our 
sentiments, *made by tones and gestures, has dits advantage 
above that made- by words;; that it is the language of nature. 
It is that method of interpreting our mind, which iiatare 
has dictated to all, and which, is under^XKKi by all; 
whereas, words are only arbitrary, conventional syoibols of 
our ideas^ ^nd« by consequence, must make a more feeble im- 
pression; "So true is this^ th^t: to render wor4s fully sigtufi* 
cant, they must, almost in every case, receive some aid from 
the manner of pronunciation and delivery ; and he who, in ^ 
speaking, should employ bare words, without enforcing ^m 
by proper tones and accentst would leave us with a faint and 
indistinct $ impression,often with a doubtful and ambiguous con- 
ception, of what he had delivered*. Nay, so close is the con* 
nexion between certain sentim'ents and the proper manner of 
pronouncing them, that he who does not pronounce them after 
that manner, can never persuade us, that hebclieves, or feels, 
the sentiments themselves* His delivery may be such, as to 
give the lie to all that he asserts. When Marcus Callidius ac* , 
cused Qfne of an attempt to poison him, but enforced his accu« 
•ation in a languid manner, and without'any warmdi or earn- 
estness of delivery, Cicero, who pleaded for the accused person, 
improved this into an argument of the falsity of the charge, 
^^ An tu, M. Callidi, nisi fingeres, sic s^ ageres T' In Shakes- 
peare^s Richard J I. theJ)utchess of York thus impeaches t^c 
sincerity of her husband : , 

Pleads he in earnest ? — Look upon his fkce, ' 

His eyes do drop no tears ( his prayers are jest ; 
His words come from his mouth ; ours, from our breast ; 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied i * 

Wc pray Tilth heart and soul. 

But, I believe it is needless to say any. more, in order to 
fihew the high importance of a good delivery. I proceed, 
therefore, to such observations as appear to me most useful to 
be made on this head. • 

The great objects which every public speal?*r will naturally 
have in his eye in forming his delivery, are, first, to speak so as 
to be fully and easily understood by all who hear him ; and next 



a » rfirn gi r » LttuB mm4^ whai j« moH imfof^nt with rt%}fkf$ 
.^jiiititesarc m due degree ilfJou4iica» of «»i«^, dis|jyiiciiie»(^s|i»Wr 
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3?1hb finrattortiQtt of every jmUic speaker* doiAitoi«4 »a«ft^ 
fae^to iUke faiatfistf tie beanl byaU tkMe lo jvboffi Jbe^fie^kfr 
He mmu codefwourto £U jvUb hie .nf^pe tbe apace oceiii^ted 
lajtbe aasembfy* TUa pmcer aCmice^ k m^ i»e lbaii|^ia 
liliottjr a Aatuiid ^oleQU It m eo ia a good i/mifmn i bMt 
teupmer^fsay reoeure dooinideraUe aasiaiaace from svt* Mneh 
depeods for ihk porpoae on tbe proper pttich, and ^aaagMMilK 
ftubt voice* Every man haa thceejatehea io .Ua voiqe ; ibe 
lagh^ die ^iddk, and the lav one. Tbeihjigli, k tim irblcti 
lieiaaa in oaUhig afaqd {Uraoflde ope at a dJetMiee* Tb^ Iqm 
is, vfaen he approaches to a whisper. The WMdHh ipf ilbat 
arbftcb be caspfejra ' 10. iommcax vcooirjersatjoii^ and jarbppb he 
shfKiid gtoetsa%-raKe eiDjpuUie diacoKime* Pior ^jajaigren; 
viiataiEe, M^ uoRsginirthat ado oiust Ube ibe liig^eat fk$h of 
hiB vciceyiii olr4«vtdbe wcdliheatd% a giaat aajieaibly* TtM 
k ^afouti^g 4«m things artmb aceidifiarettt, JoadaeaSf or 
streng^ of soistid, ^mththe bay, /ornote An .which .ire speak* 
Aspeaket'may'reiukr bisvoiee Iopder,W](duuit odter^ tbe 
litf ) lind we aballalways be able to giyeiOipstibQialy, most per- 
severing f<^ce of «Ottad,.te that pitcfa of jriace, to.wlttdv aaeoir* 
versaiioti'We'are accastomed. WbeKtas, isy aet^goutba oiur 
highest pitcfa or kcy^ w& cettainly aHow onrselv^ leas coanpwi 
and are Ubefyto strain and outrun our .^oe before we have 
done. Wc ahaHisitigue ourselves* and speak widi pain^ and 
whenever a ttian ^peals widi puB to hiotself, iheis always lieard 
with pun by bis audieace* Give the voice thcrefoce full 
ato^gdi and awcS of sound 4 bat aiwa)^^ pitcfa jA 00 ^yourordi* 
aaiy speaking key. Make it a constant r^iile pever to utter a 
ST^atef quaotity of voice, than y-oucaa aijbnd without pain 
to yoursely^es, and wkhout any extraordinary effort. As Jo]>g 
as yon Jceep within these bounds, the other organs of speech 

I / * On ihk$ whole subject, Mr. Sherlilan's Xcctures on elocvtlon, are ve- 
ly worthy of beisg consulted j andfeveral bints atQ hete taken from them. 

Vol.il Q 
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wiU be at liberty to discharge their- severdt offices with easc^ ; 
and- you will alurays have your voice under commsntd. Biit 
whenever you transgress these bounds, you giveup the reioa^ 
and have nalonger any^maiuigeinetit bf it». It is an usrfui ruie 
too, in order to be well beard, tofizour eyeon sooieof the 
most distant persons in the assembly, and to edo^ef ourselves 
as speaking to them. We s^tur^y andaiecbaiiicaBy utter 
0VLt words with such a degree of strength^ as. to make ourselves 
be heard by one to whom we addiess oumelves^ pirovidedhe he 
within the reach of our voice* As thai is the ease tnvcon^mon 
conversation, it will hold^lso in pubticspeaking* But rmaetnf^ 
ber, that in pubKc as well as in couveraatibtt, it is* possible to 
offend by speakfa^ too loi|d* »This extreme hurts the ear, by 
making the voice conse iqxittii in rumbling indistinct masses ; 
besides its givmg the speaker the disagreeid^le appearanpe of 
one Who endeavours to compel at^seet, bjs nM^ vebemeace^aiid 
force of eoutid* \ - r ^ . . / : , 

> In the neict place, to being well heard and clearly unde»tooii^ 
distinctness of' articulation coBtiibutes tmore, perhaps^ than 
mere laudness of sounds :Xhe quantity, of sound noD^ssary &» 
fill evisn a large space^ is^msdler than is commcMdy imagined ; 
and' with distinct articulation, a mar^ of a weak ymce wiliiaake 
it reach fai^eri than dbe strcmgest voice cat^ reaidi.iiviiboi^t it* 
To tbis,.th^efore^ every >publie speaker Qu^t to pay:|^e«t^^ at- 
tention. He must give every sound which be utters It^di^e pro^ 
portion, and make every syllable, a^d even eveiy letter in die 
word which he pronopBces, be he^rd distincdiy > without ulurr 
ing^ whisperings or «iQ>pressing any of the proper soundst 

In the third place, in order to articulate distincStly, n»6den|r 
tion is requisite with regard to the speed of pronouncings . Pre« 
cipitancy of speech, confounds all articulation, and altiiieaning* 
I need scarcely observie, tlmt there may be iilso au e:^eme op 
the Opposite side* It is obviouj that a lifeless, drawling 
pronounciation^ which allows the minds qf the heiirers to b^ 
always outrunning the speaker^must render every discourse in* 
sipid and fatigiiing. .j^ut the extreme of speaking too? fastis 
much more common, and requires the more to be^ guarded 
against, Hbecause, wben.it has grown up into a habit^iew errors 
are i^cHre difficult to be correct{ed» To protiounce with a ()rQ* 
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4eg^^ oi ^f9[nc8», and with full and clejir articulation, is 
the fim jAiDg^to be 9li|di<d by aU whobegin to speak in public $ 
^lodcaoiiot be loo much recommended to them* Such a pro- 
nuneiatioo, gives weight and cttgmtjr to their diseoCirse. It is a 
^m9t assistapee lo the voice, by the pauses and rests which it 
^sBowakittore easily to n^ake i and it enables the speaker to 
fiireU aHhis^sounds, both with moreforce^nd more music* It 
«rois^ him idao iq preservioga due command of himself ; where- 
as a rq)idaiid hurried manner, is apt to eTOte that flutter of 
sptrtts, whieh is the greatest enemy to all right execution in the 
wi^ of oratbry. ^^ Prmnptum sit os,'* says QuintiUasy ^' non 
praeceps, Qftoderatum^ non lentum;*' 

After these, fundamental attentions to the pitch and manage^ 
meut of the voiced to distinct artieuhtt^ioQ, and to a proper de<- 
gree of slowness of speech, what a public speaker must, in the 
iburth ^[imcCi study^ is, proprbty o£ pronmieiation ; or. the giv- 
ing to every word, which he utters, that sound whidi the most 
polite usage of the langiis^ appropri^^s to it ; in opposition 
to broad,- vulgar, or provincial {M^onunciatioo* This is requisite, 
faodi for spiking. intelHgil^, and for speakii^g with grace or 
beauty* InsmMations ccmceming this article, xan be given by 
the living voice only. But there is.one observation, which it 
may not be improper here to madce* la the English language^ 
ovary word which consists of more syllables than one, has one 
accent-^d syU^e. The ac<^ent rests sometimes on the vowel, 
sometimet on the consonant* Seldom or never is there more 
diao one accented syllable in any English word, however long ; 
and the f^oius of the language' requires the voice to mark that 
syllable by a stronger percussion, and to pass more slightly over 
the rest* Now, having once leasned the prot>er seats of these 
accents, it is an important rule to give every word just the same 
accent iu public speakiagy as in common discourse. Many per- 
sons err in ibis respect. When they ^eak in public, and with 
solemnity, they pronounce the syllables in. a different manner 
from what tliey do at other times. They dweU upon them, 
and protrast theiia ; Jthey multiply accents on the same word ; 
from a mistriten notion, that it gives gravity and force to their 
diseoiirse, and addsto the pomp of public declamation. Where- 
as, tfads is vone (tf the|;reatest faults that can be committed in 
pTODonciation ; it makes wl^t is called, a theatrical) or mouth- 



teg minntr ; «nd i^ves to lirtificfial ffSHcited iAth ip^At #ilieli 
detracts gr^atlj^ bbth frdtn it« 4grcl^teii«^, fliid^it* ilii(ifMtaii. 

I proceed to* treat iscfxt 6f tik»M KIgter ^I9 o£ di^fi^iy»% 
^ stcidf ing wKith) n spaftl^et bM ^^^iog fdydf«ir.ii»iritir tiMti 
mereijr to raider bimsdf hii^igibk, , atfd n^ckm to gm gvttoe 
and force t0 what he vtfttets* Thitte may imiComfiiii^^mila: 
fburheadf, t^phm^^ pins^th WAm and g^uie^ss^ JLet me 
ottly preroitfe,- in g^era); to what I am to 8«f Mmmniiig litem, 
that attemioti to these cirlldes of deiirtry is by «o jneasa tabe 
confined^ as soan^ might bt apt to imaginie, td die attore elafaKyf- 
ate^ aod patbedc parts of a discoiirse. Thi^re ia, perlKsipa^ as 
great attention requisite, sthd as mitch akitt dlapl^ed, io add- 
ing' empHasiS) j^ose^, totiea^ and gestiftrea^ propedy to odni and 
plaiit speiiking ; and the effect of a juctt and grkceftddeltveiy 
will, in every part of a subject, be kvmd ^f high toiportaiiee 
for Goinnianditig attentfon, and enfoireing wbiat is apokeiu 

Fihft let OS ednsider eneipbasta ; by thitf is meant a atroi^;0r 
and fuller sound of voke^ by which .we diMmguhb the acsent* 
ed syllable of som^ Mroid^ on which we design to lay par^mite 
stress^ and to ^hbw how it effects the test of the setttenc^ 
Sbmetitnes the etnphatic w6rd tntist be disinigaidted bf a pur- 
titutar toia% i>f iroice, as weU aa bj^ a atro8||er accentr On tbe 
right management of the etupiiasis^ depend the wbeie life and 
spirit of every discourse; If no eift{4tasi» be placed on any 
words, not only h dtscoorae rendered heavy s^hd Ufblesa^ biat 
the meaning left often atubrguous* If tfaf easpfaasia be placftd 
Mrron^, We pervert and coafofrnd the meaniifg who%. To 
give a common ibatabce ; smeh a sinqpte qotsl^ a^ tfab ; ^i* So 
you ride to town to*day 1" is capable of no fewer than four 
different atctpt^tionS, .dcieording as the emphasis is differently 
placed on the Words* If it be pronoisnGed tbos ; do tfou ride 
to town to-day ? the answt^ may natorady be, Ko : I si^nd my 
setvant ih my s^tiad. If thus ; Ho you rick to town to-ciny ? 
Answer^ No ; I intend to walk» Do ycm ride io tottfii to day i 
No ; I ride out into the fietdsi^ Do you ride to town to-derg f 
ihfo ; but I shall to-ttuji-row. lb Bke mamief^ in solemn dk- 
course, the whole forde ahd btit^ty of an^espressi^ often de- 
pend on the accented Word j'and we mtey present tothebearfcrs 
quite different vie^i^s of the ^ame senttment, by placing the em- 
phasis differently. In the following words of our Saviour, ob- 
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wnre iti wbat dtft^tm Iigte iiit ibouj^ 'm placed, ncordiiig 
M liie Wofds am p? wumat e A» ^^ Judaic bctraysat thou the Son 
«if MaiD "mHh » k^ 2" hetrmfM dmiN-^mikni die re]M:oiu:h timn 
on the tn&m^ of trtf«dieryw Beii^jreftt lAoU'^^-mftlics kre^ 
titMKi Jtiriai^n tcrttoemm with hb vunteK BetraQrtat thou the 
Smpf Mm^^Ttmskh^^Bf^ peraooal character 

Md eiMnaKtt* > Beirajreat tboa the Son &f Man tc;|/A aif^« f 
tmu^ f^upcarbbptoftitiiliiigthe stgtialof peace tod fnendsbip, 
€^ tfle pUfpoae of a nurk of detftracticRii 

la onier la ac^ire the proper nanagenietit of the emphasis* 
the gi^t rate, z^zid iitdeiKi theeo^ rak paaaibk to b0 givea t»^ 
%attli6 apeaket study to attain a juaC ootieepdoRoftheibfCt 
Imd spirit of^o^ aemiinents which he ia Id pronouoce* For 
to laytfke emphasti^ tHih dxafct prdprietft it a cooataol excrciae 
of good sense and att^tion. It \h far froaa being an iocotH 
sideraUe attainhtent* it h one of the greatest trisda of a trijie 
Ibd JQ^t iAHit I And m«iM a#ise from feeiing delicately ourseWes^ 
a6dfi-^iit jttdgtng aeeuratety, of what is fittest to atriketbe feelr 
wga 6f oib^rfl. lliere is ds great a difiereaoe between a chap- 
ter 6f the hibl^; dr any othir pieces of plain prose, read by oqe 
whd places the sevtrat emphasis. e?ery wh^fe with taste and 
jndgth^t, ^nd by one Who negtetts et mhtidees thent, as there. 
Is betwi^en the same tune {dayed by tl^most masteriy liandtor 
by the ttimi buhgling petfermen 

In all |)repi^red discourses^it woutd be of great use, if they 
were ^ead over or rehearsed ib private, with this particular view,, 
to search for the ptbperenfiphABis before |hey were pronounced 
in public ; ntarking, at thesaoietime, with a pen^ the eaapbati* 
cA wofdii in every sentetice, «r ai least in the most weighty and 
affecting parts of a discoutsev ^tid fixing them welUn meoi- 
ory. Were thte attention oftetidr , bestowed,, were this part of 
protinnciation studied with mbn; exacttiess, and not left to the 
indinent of ddfivery, *s is cojnnmoialy done, pnUic speakers would 
find their care abundantly repaid, by the remarkable effecte 
which it would produce upon their audience. l.et me caution, 
at the same time, against one error, Aat of multiplying cinphat^ 
ical words «^ tsmch. It is only by- a prudent reserve in the 
uste of them, that we cte give them any weight. Ifthcyrer 
cur too often ; if a speaker atteaapts to render every thing which 
he j^ys pf high importance, by a multitude of strong emphasis. 
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we BOOB karn to p9f litde regtrd to th^n. To crowd twery 
sentence with empbatical worda^ it like crowdiog aH die psig^s 
of a book with Italic characters, whtdi, aa to the i^^ct^ W just 
the same with^^siogno aiich diadoctioos at aU# 

N^xt to emphasis, the paoaes in speaking demand attenciotn 
These are of tw'o. kinds ; first, emphaticiA pauaaai and nexf« 
such as mark the distinctioos of sense. Aa emphatioal pause 
is made, after something has been saidof peculiar moment, and 
on which we want to fix the hearer's 'attention* < Sometioies^ 
before such a diing is said, we usher it in with a pause of this 
nature* Such pauses have the same effect, as a strong emp^a- 
m, and are subject to the same rules ; espectidly to the caution 
just now given, of not repeating them t6o freqtie^tly*- For as 
they exiteuacoroaaon attention, and of course raise expectatkin, 
if idle importance of the matter be not fully answerable to such 
expectation, they occasion disappmntmqdt. and disgust* 

But the moss frequent and thepriacipal use of pauses, is to 
mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to allow 
the speaker to draw his breath; and the proper and graceful 
adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most nice and difficult 
articles in delivery. Inall public speaking the management of 
the breath requires a good deatof care, so as not to be. obliged 
to divide words from one another, which have so intimate a cxm- 
nexion, that they ought to be pronounced with the same breath 
and without the least separation* Many a sentence is miser- 
ably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally lost, by divi* 
sions being made in the wrong place* To avoid this, every 
one, while he is speaking^sbould be very careful to provide a 
full supply of t)reath fat what he is to- utter* It is a great mis- 
take to imagine, that' the breath must be, drawn, only at the 
end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall* It can easily 
be gathered at the intervals of *the period, when Ae voice is only 
suspended for a moment ; and by this management, one may 
have always a sufficient stock for carrying on the longest sen- 
tence, without improper interruptions* 

If any one, in public speaking, shall have formed to himself 
a certain melody or tone, which requires rest and pauses of its 
own, distinct froni those.of the sense, he has, undoubtedly con- 
tracted one of the worst habits into which a public speaker can 
fall* It is the sense which should always rule the pauses of the 
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^oice;:forieherever there isanyeennUe soapensioiiof ^ voice, 

^e hesrer.is always led to expect somewhat correspoodtng 

in ^e. aieaQu»g« Paoae^in fmhUc dkcourse^ asust be formed 

:upQii the manner m.whidhwe otter ouraelTes iii.ordioary, ten* 

<^^^ CQi^vc^riariod; and iiot.iq)an.the st^ artificial manner 

•vrl^ch wie aoioircs from reading books.according to the eoaiv- ' 

•VH^n.piiiicliiiUion*. xXbe general run of punctuation iavenrar* 

hits:z^ iM%tn caprieioos and false ; and dicti^fs an uniformity 

,of ^e in the pauses, which is extremely disagreeidiie ; for we 

^arcr 19 observe, that to render pauses gracefuji and expressive, 

thej^pujst primly be made in the right fdace^ but abo accom^ 

pani^ with a proper tone of voiccr by which the sj^ure of these 

paus^ is intiim^d ; much more then by the length of them» 

wbi^ can neyei; be^sactly measured* Sometimes it is only a 

slight and simple suspension of voice that is proper ; sometimea 

a degree Qfcdfdence in .the voice is required; and sometimes 

xhat pi^culiar tone and cadepce, which denotes the sentence fin- 

4Shede In s^lthes/e c^ses, ^e ;^re to regulate oufselves, by a^ 

tending to tKe manner, in w.hich nature teaches us to speab^ 

when engaged an real and eanxest discourse witlvotbers. , 

"When we are reading or ^reciting v^se, there is a peculiar 
djfficuItyjQ makii^g the. pauses, jusdy* Th<P difficulty arises 
from the melody of the verse, which dictatea to the ear pauses or 
rests of its own, and to adjust and compound these properly 
^ith tliepa^ises of th^ ^se, so as neither to hurt the ear» wir 
offend the understanding, is so very nice a m^er, that it is no 
wonder w^ so aeldofn me^t with good readers of poc^try« There 
are^t^iro kinds of pauses that belong to the music of verse ; one 
is, th^ paua^ at. the ei;^d of the line $ and the other, the csesural 
pause"^ in the middle of 'it. With regard to die pause at the end 
of the line, which i^arks that strain or verse to be finished, 
rhyme renders this always sensible, and in some measure com-* 
pels us to observe it in our pronunciation. In blank verse, 
where^ there is a greater liberty permitted of running the linei 
into one another, sometimes without any suspension in the sense> 
it has been made a question, Whether in reading ^uch verse 
with propriety, any regard at all should be paid to the close of 
SL line ? On the stage, where the appearance of speaking inverse 

should always be avoided, there ca^i, I think, be po do^bt, that 

*■ • '. ', » ' . « 
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ibedose of Mftchlioeiflt inakeBO pause in libe aoase, idaasld 
wa^ht ttadoKd feftetftHAtio die ear* But oii4>ttier ogmbSiMis, 
«his mwiafttttper t for idM k #» useof melodjr^ or.lbriirlaat 
i^hoft(iM.pooidco0B|Kioodaaf<eraeri^»n^ ^re 

SHpprcBs his oumbcrB ; and >deyadft theoii lijr our fmmmammfir 
-WHH kito meit prose J Weoni^ liherefbre,«eiMliiIy to !i«ad 
Uftsk ^en^ ao, at«o toske^eveiy lin^^mnWi «»d>eeiit*^ At, 
the sMoe ti«ie ki 4omg «o, e^r^jr appaarooce ,of af og-^omg Aod 
^ittie muBt be corc^U j guarded ogakist* Tile close of die 'line, 
^i«vlitee IjttHakes no paua^ in the meaniog, ought xto 4»e. tnarlpedi 
«iot bf sudi a tone 09 is used iu'fiiiisbiBgii sei^cuc^ $ •b»t itlth- 
4Wit <iAkcr tettiag the voloe faA^or ^(A^atlaug iU ^ should hfi 
dnarked ouly^ bjr 'sucb a slight siispeasioo <of Moady ^a3 «»ay ^le- 
■Cini^cih 4ie passage from one li^ to atether, M^fhout injariiig 
<the jneamiig. . 

The -other klikl erf" oausital^use, is^at wlueh (alls aome- 
^ere about ^ luiddle of die verse, «i^ dWides it iftto two 
iiemismhs 1 a pause, iiot ^so great as thut u4iidi belongs eo the 
doae-of^he line, 43ut «tiU sensible toaiaordki^y ear. iHhll, 
which «k called file cassural pause^ in die French .heroic verse 
Mk uniforody «n the middle aliSac line. In the £nglllb, it i^nay 
^fidl after 4he 4th, 5th, 6th, or nh sylbbles in the line« and no 
«dMr» Where the verse is so .constructed^ that fhis^ cassurai 
f aiiae coinddes ^srith the«li^test,pause or div4»ion>in the sense, 
idle line can he read easily ; as in the two '6ral versus of Mr* 
Po|^^8 Messiah, 

Ye nymphs of Solyraal begin the song ; 

To ii««^*nly themes, sublHoer flnins belong* ^ « 

But if it should happen that words, which have such a strict arid 
intimate connexion, as not to bear evjen a momentary separa. 
tion, are divided from one another by this cssural pause, we 
then feel a< sort of struggle between the sense and the sound, 
which renders it difficult to read such lines gracefully. The 
rule of proper pronunciation in such cases is, to regard only the 
pause which the sense forms 1 and to read the line accordingly. 
The neglect of the csesural pause, tnay make the lines sound 
somewhat unharmoniously ; but the effect would be much 
worse, if the sense were sacrificed to the sound. For instapccj 
in the following line of Milton, 
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What in me U davkj 



Illumine ; what U low, raise and aupport. 

The ftetisex^hailjf dictates Ibe pftuse^ter.^ iHmkine,'^ at the 
e«|d of the thjvd q^&Ue, whidi, in readiDg» ought to be tnailli 
aiclx>rdiBg^ r thougb; if tlie' imlody only wdre to be rtgarded, 
:*• ilhifiline^^ titould b6 connected with what f<^VB| aad the 
fiftiise not 8i|idb i^iiia 4th^Qr ddi aylMUei Sa, in tfar foUoiriog 
' fine of Mn Pcfi^a (fipistle'to ]>« Arbuifaitot :) ' 

I sit, wi^ sad dviUtf I read* 

The ear piainty points out the caesural pause falling after 
^^'sad,^' the'^4tfa sy liable* > But •€ would' bie very bad reading tb 
tnake any pause fixere so as to separate ^* isad^ and ^< eivility*^^ 
The sense ^mits of no other pau^e than alter the secbnd 
.iyUable *^sit,'* whlcktlierefore muitt be the onty pause made ih 
the trading. . • . * 

I proceed to treat nextof tdnes in pronunciation, which are 
dSfferent both frottr eaophasis and pauses ; consisting in the 
modulation oftbe TOfice^thenotesbf variations of sound wfiicK 
we emplby in pubUc speaking. ^How much of ^lie propriety, 
die force and grace of discourse, must depend on these, wMl 
appear firdai this single consideratibn ; dtatto admcst every seti- 
tin»^nt we* itttcr, more especially to every strong emotion, na- 
ture Kadi adapted eotne peculiar tone of vdice ; Insomuch, ihat 
he who should tell anotherthat he was very angry, or much 
grieved^ihatone which did not suit such dmotibns, instead of 
beii^ beli^ed, would be laughed at« S3m(ipathy is 'one of the 
jmo6t powerful principles by. which persuasive discourse works 
its effetti The ^aker endeavours to transfuse itito hislie^rers 
his own sentiments and emotions^; which be can never be sue- 
ceasful iu doing, unless he utters them in such a manner as to 
convince the hearers that he feels them*^ The proper language 

* *   

* ** All that paises in the mind of man may be reduced to two classeit, 
-which I call ideaa and emotions. By ideas, I mean ail thoughts which 
rise^ and pass in succession in the mind. By emotions, all exertions of the 
inind in arrai»|^ingy combining', and separating its idei^; as well as all the 
efiecta prodqced on the mind itself by those ideas ; from the more violent 
agitation of the passion^, to the calmer feelings produced by the operation 
<^the intellect and the fancy. In short, thought is the object of the one. 
internal feeling of the other. That which.serves to express the former, I 
call the language of ideas t and the latter, the language of emotions. 
Words are the signs of the^onei tones of the other* Without the use of 
these two sorts oC language, it is impossible to communicate through the 
•ar, all that passes In the mind of maob S bjckid an 019 the Art of Reading. 

VoiII. R 
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and expressiim of tones, thetefdrei deserves to be attemivcly 
studied by every one who would be a successful orator." 

The greatest and most material instrudton whkheaabe 
given for this purpose fs, to form the toinres of pufitk speaking 
upon the tones of sensible axid animated conversation; We 
may observe that every min^ when he is mdch In earnest in 
comn^on disciDurse^ when he is en^ged in speaking on somfp 
subject which interests him nearly, has an eloquent or per- 
suasive tone and manner/ What is the Veasdh of bur being 
often so frigid and unpersuasive in. public discourse^ but bur 
dejparting from the natural tone of speaking, and ddlvering 
ourselves in an. affected artlSciat manner? Nothing caii be 
more absurd than to ima^e^ that as soon as one mounts a 
pulpit, or rises i^ a public aiisembly, he is iiitftatMlIy to lay aside 
the voice with which he expresses himself in private ; toas- 
sutxie anew, studied tone^ and a eadence altogether foreign 
to his natural nianner. This has Vidated afl delivery; this 
has given rise to csint and tedious moaotonyy in the different 
kinds of modern public speaking, especially in Ukepnlpit* 
Men departed from nature*; and sought .to give a beauty or 
force, aa they imagined, to their discourse, by siibt^uting cer^ 
tain studied musical tones, in the room of the. genuine expres- 
sions of sentiment, which the voice carries in natural dtscour$e. 
Let every public speaker guard against this error. ' Wheihear 
he speak in a private room^^ or in ft great assembiy,letliim re- 
member that he still speaks. Follow nature : consider hbw she 
teaches you to utter any sentiment or feeling of your heart. 
Imagine a subgect of debate starting m conversation among 
grave and wise men, dnd yourself bearing a share in it. Think 
after what manner, with what tones and inflexions of voi<:%, you 
would on such an occasion express yourself, when you were 
most in earnest, and sought most to be Ibtened to. Carry 
'these with you to the bar, to the pulpit, or to any public assem- 
bly ; let these be the foundation of your manner of pronounc- 
ing there ; and you will take the surest method of rendering 
your delivery both agreeable and persuasive. 

I ha,ve 9aid, let these conversation tones be tho foundation of 
public protiunciatJon ; 'for. On some occasions, solemn public 
speaking requires thenitOhbe exalted beyond the strain of com- 
mon discourse. In a formal studied oration, the elevation of 
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tb(^ Mtyi^j md Ibe harmony of. the sfiiiteoces, promptyalouMt 
j»e<^e8iktUy, |i.fyM:>dblation of voice more rounded, and border- 
,ii^J9^oce.,iipon itku$ic« than CQnver^ation admUs. This give» 
iji^ to what is called the declaimiog mann^n But though diia 
.mode oC prqo^iiciat^on runs oonsiderably beyond ordinary dis^ 
coor^^ yet stiH it must have, for its basis, the natural tones of 
girdsyt and di^ified epnversat)Qn« I mqst observe, . a^ the same 
Uv^Cy tbgt die,c<^stant indulgence of a declamatory manner, 
is m>t fayour^le eitb<er to good ^composition, or good delivery i 
aiid ]^ in ha:^d of betraying public jspeakera into that monoto- 
ny of tone and cadence, which is so generally complained of* 
Wher4sas, he whp forms the general run of his delivery qpon 
a speaking juaoner, is not likely ever to become disagreeable 
throijgb monotony* ^e will have the same natural yarie^ in 
his tones;, which a person ^as in conversation. Indeed, the 
pierfection of delivery requires both these different manners, 
tbat of speaking wifh liveliness and e^se, and that of dpclalgir 
ing with stateliness and .dignity,. to be possessed by one. man;, 
and to be emidoyed by him, according as the different p^ts of 
l^is discourse require either the one or the other. This is a 
l^ejrfe^tion which not inany attain ; the greatest part of public 
speakers altqwlng their delivery to be formed altogether acci* 
dentallyi according as some turn of voice appears to them 
most beautiful, or some artificial n^odel has caught their fancy ; 
^dacquuring, by this means, a habit of p^onjunciatipn^ which 
they can never vary. But th^ capital dir^ection, which ought 
jncver^o be forgotten, is, ,to c^py the proper tones for express- 
ing every sentiment from those which pature dictates to us, in 
eonver^atipn with others; to^speak always with her voice ; and 
not tpfortp to ourseIve«^ a fantastic public manner, from ap ab- 
i^urd fanc^ of its being more beautiful than^a hatural one*^ 

It now. remains to treat ofgesturet or what is called action 
in public discourse. Some nations animate their words in 

r ' . ' ... 

* *'Loquere,"(say8an author 6f the 16th century, who f^as written a 

Treatise m ven^e^ de Gestu, et Voce pratorls.) , 

^1 I **X,oquere; hocvitium ccrmmup^ioq,uatitr 
Utoemo; at tensa declf^mitet omnia voce. 
Tu loquere ; ut mot est hominuni ; boxt & latrat ille ; 
lUe ukilat ; rudithlc ; ^fari si talia dignum eat) 
Hon hominem vox ulla sonat ratione loquentem." 

J^AvirxstvcAs, de OesM et Voce, Xib. II. Paris^ 16^4, 
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cefnnioii . coteTcrsatioDy with many more mbtiote of the 4>o6f 
tlian others do. The Freseh and the Itatiaxi» atc^ in tlria in- 
spect, much more sprighdy tl»D we. Bat there is oo natioOf 
hardly 4iiijr person to phlegma^ as not to ac^ompafiy their 
words wtdi some actiooa amd gesdeiilationsi on all oeca^ions« 
wl^ they are mnch in earnest. It is tl^refore unnatural in a 
piddic sp^kcr^ it is inconsistent wtdi that earnestness and se- 
riousness whtoh he ought to show in lA aSairsof n^ome^t^ to 
remain quite unmoved in his oiHW^urd appearance i and to let 
the words drop from his mouth,- widiout any. expression ol 
meaoiog, or warmth in his gesture. 

The fundamental rule, as to propriety of action, b undoubt- 
edly the same with wb^ I gave uto propriety of tone* ^ At* 
tend to the toolss and gestutvs, /in which earnestness, indigna* 
tion, compassion, or any other emodoo, discovers itself to mo^ 
advantage in the common intercourse of men ; and let these be 
your model. Some of these looks and gestures are .common 
to all m«i ; and there are also certain peculiarities of manner 
which distinguish every individual* A publip speaker must take 
that manoer which is most natural to himself. Por it is here, 
just as in tones* It is not the. business of the speaker to form tQ 
himself a certain set of motions and gestures, which he thinks 
most becoming and agreeable, and to practise thcive in" piibfic, 
without their having ^ny correspondence to the manner Which 
is natural to him in private. Hts gestures and motions ought 
all to carry that kind of expression which nature has dictated to 
him ; and, unless this hk the case, it is impossible, by means 
of any study, to avoid their appearing stiff and forced. . 

However, althotigh nature must be the groundwork, I ad' 
tnit, that there is room in this nuitter for some study and art. 
For many persons are naturally ungraceful in the motions which 
they make ; and this ungracefulness might, in part at l<;ast« be 
reformed by application and care. The study of action in pub« 
lie speaking, consists chiefly in guarding against, awkward and 
disagreeable motions, an^ in learning to perform such as are 
natural to the * speaker, in the nvest becoming manner. For 
this end, it has {>eetf advised by writers on this subject, to prac* 
tice before a mirror, where one may see and judge of his own 
gestures* But I am afraid, .persons are not always the best 
judges of the gracefulness of their own motions | and one may 
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decknm lonj^efira^'iMAm m'nrirror^williovt correcttng'Mij 
of tris ftuHs. The judgment of a frleiid^ vrhone good tast^ they 
cm trust, iviU be foond of tnseb^ greater advantage to.begia* 
neriH than aay innrtt>r they can. nee* With regard tp padicalar 
mlea^ GOKcernicigtictiott aiulgettkulaiiott, QaiatyiaQliaft defoer « 
ed a gr6at ift aay / in the hst chapter of the 1 1 di took of b'U insti •* 
tc^SoM ; aflid atf^thef ofiodern iriitera on thia subject have done 
KtHe els6 but fraadat^ theln. I amaot of opjaion that such 
roles dieliTered eidiet % the iroice or un paper, cao be of routh 
use, oolesa |>erso»a saw dtem exeasplified before their eyc««^ 

I ahall only add further oa this bad, that in order to fu^ceed 
we& ill deliirefy, nothiog'ii more necessary than for a speaker 
to' guant against a certain ftmter of apints, wfakkis peeoUariy 
incident to those who begin to speak in puUic He must en* 
deavoi;^ above alt things to be recotlecled, and master of him^ 
self.. For this endyhcwillfiodnothing of more usetohtm^ 
than to study to become wholly engaged in his subject i to be 
possesied with a sense of ita importance or aerlonsi^Bs ; to be 
conceited much mora to persuade, than to please. He wBl 
•generally please mbst, when pleasing ia not his sole nor chief 
aim. This is the only rational md* proper method of nisiog 

, . * The few i<»ttoariag hints only I «hait adreature to tlirow out« in case tjicj 
may be of any service. When speaking in public, one should itudy to preserve 
as much dignity as possible hi the «rbol« attitude eftlie body. An erect p09* 
tiirsL a» gemraUy to be chosen; aundinj; firnv so as to have the fulle&l and 
freest coaimand of all his motions ; any mclination vrhich is ufeed, shoold bs 
forwards towards the liearers, whioh la a naiuital expreision of esrncatness, 
Aafdr the caunt«mnce, the chief rule is U^it it: should correspond with the 
nature of the discourse, and when* no particular erliotion is expres^ed^ a 
iertous and manly look is always the best The eyes shoitid never be a^ed 
dose oa any one object* but move easily nound the audience. In the motlona 
mide with the hands, consist the chief part of gesture in speaking. The, 
ancients condemned all rootihna performed by ih« led hand alone ( bjit I 
am .not sf naihle that these are alwaya offensive* though it i« natural for th« 
%ht hand to be more fre^ently einployod. Warm emotions demand th^ 
motion of both hands corresponding tdgetiyer. But whether One. gestica* 
Ut^ with one or with both liands, it ia an important rule* that all his mo- 
tions should be free and eisy. Narrow and straitened moVements are gen- 
erally ungraceful ; for which reason* motions made with the hand! are di- 
rected to proceed from the shoulder, rather than from M»e elbow. Perpen- 
dicular movements too with the hands, that is, in the straight line up and 
down, which Shakespeare in Hamlet calla^* aawing the air with the hand," 
are seldom good. Oblique motions are* in general*. the mos^ graceful. 
Too sudden and nimble motions should be likewise avoided. Eearnestneaa 
can be fully expi'essed without ^efO. Shakeapeare'a directioas op this 
head, are full of good sense ; " use all gently/' says he, " and to the very 
torrent and tempest of passiofi* acquire a temperance that may give it 
BHioothness" 
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mie'B self above tbat tinud and bashful regard tD aD aodieftice^ 
which IB BO ready to disconcert a speaker, both as to what be 
is to say^ and as to his uianner o^saying it. 

I cannot conchide^ without an earnest adtnoaidon to guar4 
against all affectationi whidi is the certain ruin of good deliver 
ry. Let your manner^ whatever it is, be your own ; neither 
imitated from another, nor assumed upoh some imaginary nsodelt 
which is unnatural to you. Whatever is nadve, even diougli 
accompanied wiih several defects^yet it is likely to pleafi;^ i her 
cause it shows us a man ; because it has the appearance of 
toming from the heart. Whereas a delivery^ attended 
with several acquired graces and beauties, if it be not easy sind 
free, if it betray the marks of art and. affectation, never fails to 
disgust. To attain any extremely correct, and perfecstly grace- 
ful delivery, is what few can expect ; so many natural talents 
bemg requisite to concur in forming it. But to attain^ vriis^ 
as to tht effect is' very little inferior, a forcible and persuasive 
manner, is within the power of most persons ; if they will only 
unlearn false and corrupt habits ; if they will allow themselves 
fo foUow nature, and win speak in public, as they do in privatei 
when they speak in earnest, and frbm the heait. If one has 
naturally any gross defects in his voice or gestures, he begins 
at the wrong end, if he attempts at reforming them only when 
he is to speak in public. He should begin with rectifying 
them in his private manner of speaking; and ttien carry to 
die public the right habit he has formed. Fo]> when, a speaker 
is engaged in a public discourse, he should not be then employ, 
ing his attention about his manner, or thinking of his tones 
and his^estiiresu ^ If he be So employed, study and affectation 
win appear. 'He ought to be then quite in earnest; wholly 
occupied with his subject and his sentiments ; leaving nature 
and previously formed habits to prompt and suggest his man* 
ner of delivery. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 



MEANS OF IMPROVING IN EtOQiUENCE. 



^ I H AV£ now treated fully o( the different kinds of 
labile speakiflg, of the composition, and of the delivery of a 
discourse* Before finishing, this subject, it may be of use, that 
1 suggest some thinga concerning the properest' means of im- 
provement in the art of public speaking, and the most necessa-* 
ry studies /or that purpose* 

To be an eloquent speaker, in the proper sense of the word, ia 
far from beiilg either a comiiion or an easy attainment. Indeedp 
to compose a florid harangue on some populsur tojnc, and to 
ddiver it so as to amuse an audience, is a rnatter not very dif- 
ficult. But though some praise be due to this, yet the idea^ 
ierhich I have endeavoured to give of lEioquence, is much high- 
er. It is a great exertion of the human powers. It is the art 
of being persuasive and commanding ; the art,' not of pleasing 
die fancy merely, but of speaking both to the understanding, 
and to the heart ; of interesting the hearers in such a degree, 
as tft seize and carry them along with us ; and to leave them 
with a deep and strong impressi«ii of what they have heard* 
How many talents^ naturaF and acquired, must concur for 
carrying this to perfection ? A strong, lively, and warm 
imagination { quick sensibility of heart, joined with solid judg- 
iAefit,*good sense, and presence of mind ; all improved by great 
and long attention to style and composition ; and supported al- 
so by the exterior, yet important qualifications of a, graceful 
manner, a presence not ungainly, and a full and tunable Voice* 
How little reason to wonder, that a perfect and accomplished 
orator, should be pne of the characters that is most rarely to be 
foi^nd? 
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Let u^ not despair^ however. Between medtoeritjr and |ier- 
fectioD^ there is a very wide mtervid. There ztt inaiiy mter- 
mediate spaces, which may be filled' up with honour'; and tfie 
moi-e rare and difficult that complete perfection is, die greater ia 
the honour of approaching to it, though nire do not fully attain 
it. The number of orators who stand in the highest cl^s is» 
pierhaps, smaBer than the number of poets whb are feremost'in 
poetic fame ; but the study of oratory has this 'advantage nbove 
that of poetry, thaty in poetry, one must be ^h eminently good 
performer, or he is not supportable : . ' 

/  ' - 

Mediocribus «$•• poietit 



Non Di| non homines, non coficess^re columnae.^ ' 

J^n eloquence, this ^oes notlioldf. . TJ|ici!e,,oiiemay pOfscsSja 
modcrata ist/aitton with dignity.. £Ioquenqe .adinits of a i^reat 
many, diflferent .forms ;^ j)laio :aivd aixople, ,as well as higl) Sft^d 
))athauc ^ aod^a gei^us that cannot reach the I^tte^, may ^ine 
with much reputation and asefulaess in the former. 
- Whether* nature oir.iuit contribute, most to form', an or^or, 
is a trifling. inquiry^ la all attainments whfitever, nature fp^t 
be tht prime ag^nt. She muat be^to^ the pr^g^al t^Ients*^ She 
must sow the seeds. ;l>ut cuUure U reguisite for bribing these 
seeds toperfection^. Nature must always have done somewhat : 
but. a great deal will always be left to' be done by art« .This.is 
certain, that study and discipline are ipost necessary for th^ ipi- 
p^ovement of natural genius, in oratory, than they are in poetry. 
What I mean is, that though poetry be capable of re^ivir^ as** 
distance from critical art, yet a poet, without any aid from aft, 
by the fprce of gcnii\^ alon^jL can rise higher tha^ a public speak- 
er can do, who has never given attention to the rules of style, 
.comppaUiont and delivery. Homer formed hioisQlf; Defuos* 
thenes and Cicero were formed by the help of much labour, 
and of many, assistance^ derived from the labour of others* 
After these preliminary observations^ let us prgceed to the 
main design of this Lecture ; to consider of the means (p be 
used for improving in eloquen^e^ 

In the first place^ what stands highest in the. order of means, 
IS personal character and disjuosition. In order to be a truly el- 

* ?or Cod and man, and lettered pwt dtenlesi ' 

That pocto ever are t)f nuddlmj^ lize. ' -■ #mA»eia, 



o<pi^tpr pemumvefpeako', nothing U more necessary than to 
be a virtuous man. This was a favoorite position among the 
ancient rhetoricians : *^ Non posse Oratprem esse nisi virum bo- 
num.'' To find any such connexion between yirtue and one 
of the highest liberal arts,, must give pleasure ; and it can, I 
think, be clearly shown^ that this is not a mere topic of decla^ 
matioOfbutthat the connexion here alleged; is undoubtedly 
founded in truth and reasons 

For, consider first. Whether any thing contribute niore to 
persuasion, jthan the opinion which we entertain of the probity, 
disinterestedness, candour, and other good moral qualities'^ of 
tfae.person who endeavours to persuade ? These give weight 
and force to every thing which he utters ; nay, they add a 
beauty to it ; they dispdse us to listen whh attention and plea*' 
sure ; and create a secret partiality- in favour of that si^e which 
he espouses. Whereas, if we entertain a suspicion Of craft and 
dishigenuity, of a* corrupt, or a base mind, in the speaker, his 
eloquence loses all its resd eflfect. It may entertain and amuse ; 
but it is viewed as artifice, as trfck, as tfa'e play only of speech ; 
and Viewed in this light, wboni can it persuade t We can 
even read a book with more pleasure, when we think favour- 
ajb»Iy ofits author ; but when we have the living speaker before ; 
our eyes, addressing us personsdly on some subject of import^ 
ance, the opinion we entertain of his character mtist have a 
much more powerful eflbct* 

But) lest it should be said, that this relates only to the cha- 
racter of virtue, which one may maintain, without being at the 
bottom a truly worthy man, I must observe farther, that be- 
sides the weight which it adds to character, real virtue operates 
also, in other ways, to the advantage of eloquence. 

First, Nothing is so favourable as virtue to the prosecution 
of honourable studies* It prompts a generous emulation to 
excel ; it inures to industry ; it leaves the mind tacant and 
free, master of itself, disencumbered of those bad passions, and 
disengaged from those mean pursuits, Which have ever been 
found the greatest enemies to true proficiency* Quintifiaa 
has touched this consideration very properly : ** Quod si 
agrorum nimia cura et solicitiof rei familiaris di)igentia, et 
venandi voluptas, & dati spectaculia dies, multum studiis 
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Tidi^m? ^ibiiemment bm cipcupatom; tarn mukiforfDe« toc 
^c tain varii9 affecttbui a>Qci$Ufii»«tque kcer«tuin» quam mala 
9jC impmbu mens* Quia iater^ b#c, liter le, aut ulli b6ni6 atti« 
tocu9? Kon herde magis jfoani frug^biia,:m terra aenUbua ac 
rubis pccupata.^** , 

\ 3u^ beaidea. thta coorideraj^b^ tfiere-ia another of still high- 
er importatice, though I am not sure of its beiiig atteddtd tDa» 
ipuch aa itdeaerv^aisailie^,, that from the foiititab of real 
aod genuine virtue, are drawriL thoae seDtiihetits vhich wiB 
ev(sr be most powerful tn affeeting the hearts of others.> *Sad 
aa the world ia, aothfng hat so great aild universal a eomvtimA ' 
over the.muids of mtfD as virtqe^ No kindof laaguagi!'is-s(> 
^nem}))^ ^pderatofidv and aopc^werfully felt, as the tritlvt^ Ian* 
goage of vorthjr and virtuous ftseliogs^ He onhr, Aiereforey^ 
wbo possesses th^ae foil and stroog» can speak properly, and in 
its owp lainguage^ to the heart* On aU great subjects and o^r 
casiulka, thfrre isa-digfiiij, diere ban energy in noble senti- 
ments^ whtchr ia overcoming and irresistible^ 1 hey giv^ en 
af-dour ?nd n flame to :0ne*s diacourse, which seldom fails' to 
kindle alikeibimci^ those who bear; and which, more than 
9t^Y ot(>«' cause^ bestows on eloctuence* that power, for Which 
i( is laaaedf of seizing aad transporting ^n audience. Here, 
art and invitation will neVi^k" avaiU An assumed character cdn« 
veys nothing of this powerful warmth- It is only a native and 
unafiiected.i^w of Ceding, which can transmit the emotion to 
ptherii. Hence, the mbst renowned orators, such as€icero 
and Demo;sth^nei|^ were no less distinguished for some of the 
high virtues, as public spirit and aseal; for their country, than 
for Eloquence. Beyond doubt, to these virtues their eloquence 
owed much ot its fifect i and those orations of theirs, tn which 
there brieatbea most of the virtuous and ma^Ranimous spirit, 
zxp those which have most attracted the admiration of ages; 

* *Mf the msnftitenient of ait estate,, if anskms f^ttention to tloinetti^ 
eeonomy, s passion for linnting, or whole days ^ven up to public places 
|ind amuaeAkents, coi»ame8otii«ick time t^kf is due. to stitdy, hoyr much 
greater waste must be occasioned by licentious desirest ^va,rf^e or enry ! 
Ilothln^ is so much huH^ied and ap^ttated, so contraciictory to itself* or so 
viotenily torn and shsttersd by ooniie^g passions, as a bad* heart. Amidst 
^tbe distractions wliich it produces, what room is left for the oultivaUon of 
letUrs, or the pursuit of any honourable art ^ No more, assuredly, * than 
there isfor thegrewthoftom inStsld tkst is ovssrua with thora* and 
brambles.*' 
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Nofhbg^ therefore^ U more frettssary for tbOse wAo wooltf . 
i^Cclm^my ofc tim .higher kinds of oratory, thuo tcr culnvatc/ 
habits oi the several virtues; and torrefinr auci: improve all tfatiti 
morat fceliags. Whenever tbe^e become dead> or callous, they 
inay be assurecl, that« on everj* great occasion, they wUi speak 
tod^ Ins poweft^aad less success; The aeotiiiiefit^ and dis^ 
|»sitiiM^ particolatly requisite ior cheai ta euitivatey are iM 
fqUo^^mg z TEk ';lo«Q.of joime and ^yrder, and indtgnatioir 
St iasokdiioe and. of^resslon ; the \ovp o£ hnnesty and trush,' 
SBd;d<i»3talion.o£ /fraudr nueaaa^s and corruption^ I ihag^^ 
■amqiky <if >picit f the lave of bbesiyy of cheir ^oqnti^ 
aadtbe ^Uic $ Ztfial foy all great $toA n<»ble desi^, amf 
lereMoiee ; for dL worthy and. heroic* ehaFaetera. A eold* andl 
tteptifal turn ofi vmA U- «xtisemefy'ad>iFerB« to eloquenoef and 
BO tesk: ao^ is tbatoavilUng disposUioo winch lake^ pleastir^ 
m depreciating v$\^i is great; and ridicoUngf what^ is generalljr 
sdsiired*-' Snch'.a diaposttJbnK be^abs one ooCTery likely^ 
to essel in aajK t&ing.: bu« kast ol all in Oraiioiy# A trucj 
orator ahould* be a> person itf gieMr^oua aientpiBemSy of Wfn^ 
Seielkigs, -and of a. nQiad* t«riied towards the atJoMracicui of atf 
AoBc greas and^ liigb obje'ctsv whic6: asantoind are i^iiral^ 
fermed to adbmr& Janiedwitbcfao cia&l$? virtuesv heshbuld, 
St the aaove timis^ possess sex>ng and tender seoMbUiqr f(^ all' 
ibeinjnrteS) distresses^ and aorrowB of his felloir^cstatures*: »' 
heart that oan easily rdent;: that can.nradily enter- intO'thcK 
oreunsstaiacoa of others^ and am makr the is case* faia owti*^ A 
proper mistiire e£coonige,.aind of modeasy^ musrabo^hefttidK 
tdiby every, public speaker* Modesty is esbeutia^ ;.ic ta alwtiy», 
and justly soppdsisdtD be a concofldtantof Rferh^ aad«i^ry' 
i^ar^ier of it is winning and prepossbssing^^ Beit modesty, 
Qttghr not to run into eiAceasive. timi£ty«^ Every public sp<yaiter^ 
sbDold be i^blie.torest^aociMWhat on fahnself;i and to-' ^iui&m^ 
thai air^^mi d£ self*comp]a€eQ^V bi^ of firmnosi^ whiekbe* 
^eaba a eoQifdBQiisBosa ^ his being thorooglily persuodedof 
thibtrol|t|.or j,nstiQE^.o£wbat he deliverst;4»€ivc«ni«lftcice'rf^ 
saildl «cmse<^ncerf or making an-biifiveasionoapchose m^iahcnn'^ 

Nest to moral quallfia^tionsf wbitt ht Ar pisodnii pitiee, \h 
i90st^9U6^slBuryto:8nforatt]rfisafandofbi^ . Mucbis^ 

this inculcated by Cicero ;an^ Qumtilian ; ** Quod omnibus dis* 
ciplinis et artibus debet esse instructus Orator.*^ By which 
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they mean, that he ought to have what we call, a liberal educa- 
tion ; and to be iormed by a regular study of philosophy > and 
tlje polite arts. We mu^ never forget thatt 

Soriben4l reete, tapere eit & pnneipium k tim$. 

I ... . w ',  '  '" 

Good aeose and . koawledge, are the foundation of all gbod 
speaking. . There is no act that can teach one to be eloquent, ki 
any sph^ere, without a sufficient acquaintance with Mrbat belongs * 
tp that sphere; or if there were an art that made stfch preten*^ 
aions, it would be mere quackery, like the pretensiona of thie 
sophists of old, to teach their.disciples to speak for an4 against 
^ycry subject ; and vould be deservedly exploded by all wise 
^en. Attention to Qtylpy, to coihposition, and all/i the arts of 
^peecby can otiljr assist 4n orator in, setting oif tb advantage, the 
stock of materials wbkh he pos^es^esj bUt the stbck^ the materi*' 
ak themselves, must be brought frooi other quarters than from: 
rhetoric. He who. is to plead atv.the bar, must make himself 
thproiighly ifiaster jpf .the knowledge ^f tHib law ; and of thcf 
le^rniDg and ex)>erience timt can be. useful in his ptofessibn,^ 
for supporting a; cause or^ convincing! a judge. ;He who xa: 
tq speak frqmLthe pulpit,* cnust apply himsielf ^closely to the' 
study of divinity^ of practicalreligioni of n^bralis, of human 
nature ; that, he may bd rich in all the topics, both of instrUcT^- 
liion apd^persuasiob* ' 'He who would fit himself for being a" 
i^embex of. the supreme council of tiie nation^ or of any pnblicf 
assembly, mil^t be thoroughly acquainted with the business thar 
beloDgs;to> such > assembly; f he must study the forms of co^irt/ 
the course of procedure i and must attend minutely to'ail the* 
facts that may be the subject of question or deliberation. 

I^esides the knowledge iliai properly belongs to that profess* 
siQQ to which be addicts hi^mself, a public speaker, if ever he^ 
expects, to be eminent, mUstmake himself acquainted, as far as ' 
his njdce^sary occupations allow, with the general cirde of po-' 
lite literature. The study of poetry may be usefol to kim^ t>n * 
xnfuiy pc^^sions, for embelltshibg his style, for suggesting lively ; 
imisges) fif agreeable silluaions. Ttse study of history may be ' 
i^iil mora ttsefid t^biaif aathe knowledge erf fiicts^ of eminent 
/e^ara^cxs, a$id of the; course of human affairs, finds jiACt on • 
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nmy.QQCiiaifmS'f^ Thete are fefir great- oqcudions of public 
^p<i^iDg, in ubiph one will not ckriyc aasistance from cultivat* 
iog taste^ and exicDaive knowledge* They will often yield him 
m^tf ri^ forrproper ornament ; sametimes for argument and 
iQcal me.. A^deficlencyof koewteclge, ^even in aiibjects that' 
^^(mfS, tkot directly .to hie own profession, will expose him to 
aaay disiidvantages, and give better qualified rirals a great su« 
f^jdonty oyer hiai.. » 

AIIqw me to xeeoinmendy in the .third {Jace, not only the 
att^i^aokeoi^ of useful knowledge, but a habit of application and 
iddufltry. Without this, it is impossiUe to excel in any thing. 
We muat sxot amagine, that it is by a soit of mushroon growth, 
that dne can rise to \>e a distinguiahed pleader» or preacher^ or 
speaker in .any asseaobly. It is not by starts of application, or 
by a few years' preparation of study afterwards discontinued, 
that eminei^ce can be attained* No ; it can be attained only ; 
bjr means of regular.itidustry, grown up into a habit, and ready^ 
to be exerted on every occasion that calls for industry. This 
lithe fixed law of: ournature ; and he must have a very high 
opinion of hts own genius indeed, that can believe himself an 
exception to it. A very wise law of our nature it is ; for in- 
dastry is, in truth, the great ^^ condimentum," the seasoning of 
every pleasure ; without which life is doomed to languish* 
NotKiog is so gr^at an enemy both to honourable attainments, 
aad to the real, to the brisk, and spirited enj^]rment of life, as 
that rela:(ed state of mind which arises from^ indolence and 
<iiss!patioo« One ttiat is destined to excel in any art, especially 
iathe arts of speaking and writing, will be known by this more 
than by any other mark whatever, an enthusiasm for that art ; 
an enthufiiaism^ which, firing his mind with th^e object he has 
ia view^ will dispose him to relish every labour which the means 
require. It was this^ that characterised the great men of an- 
uqi^ity ; it is this, which must distinguish the moderns who 
^al4 tread in their steps. This honourable enthusiasm,, it is 
highly necessary for such as are studying ora^tpry to cultivate.' 
V youth wants it, manhood will flag mberably.| 

^ ** ^mprimU T$rd> abimdiife debet orator, eieiik|ilof>«sftc»|H«» eofn v^^ 

^up, tarn etiam i^ovorum i «4co ut non modo qqae conacripta ^unt bi^toriia* 
AQi Se)rmpniHiis velut per manas tridlta quaeqiie quutidie agunter» debeat 
ndsse ; ven&m De ea quldeni quae a cUrioxibus po<Stia atint ^ta.ncgligece.*' 

Qj} INT. i«. sii* Chap. 4h 
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In the founh plac»^ aijt|«iifio&«tD ifaDrJktt ai()dife witt 
tribute greatly U)fraii:d|tiQip«fMiiMMnlb. . Msmty oiftwhoipettfegy 
4r Vfit^s, ftho^ia, ind«^4« eoifeayonr toiiair* wiiiMrtia^flliiit i^* 
tb own, that U {t^i;u)ia« tc^ fatiii«Bl{, aadthatelMlf^actiftoe^KigF 
compoaitioii and «^lf|« Slut tfb imittitiaB 4ieftmmk ^tsAt^ <a^ 
sathfif betrajrs ^he; wai^ oC ^ Bm vitlal; thcrtf la im gioitt^ 
9Q oiigiaal^ bu( R^y b« prp&sdiwd atibted fay tiMi ri4of f^r^i' 
per examples, in style, coaipo8itioQ,aQd4div«i7v Tfaejriital^^il 
«{i«o 90ZM i^ew iifeaa; t^y «^ta t^eiilargeasd eumttoltr omu 
They qjakkea tha currc^nt q{ tliQ«igbtt«iulex€iia^'ciiiidatiMi# - 

Ittuchiodeed,^ lvUi)dSe^a»d upo^tiMLrigbt^di^Cf of f^^ 
Hbicb we, purpose taiMtali^ 74md.aiippotMig^tli«mi*^lfl^i:ho« 
sen, a&xtber care ifkje'quiaitev ^ mn Mmff wed^acti by ^hSLmif 
ui;iiv.erftaladauratiqo« For^ ^ ifecipitexa^di^y^tSa^imitabiie^^ 
fiveo in the most finished niiideU laeca^ eelitet/te miist nol^ii#- 
focgotten, that tbfre ^tealar^ayaabnift thin^ imprdper'iba lia*9 
itatioo. We $h<>uld 9tudy to- aeqotre »|u!^ cmieepcioft of rl)MS^ 
peculiar characteriatic^beailtlea el anywrmr, er-ptbineapeak*^ 
er^ and imiute thea^ 9oly« One ought iicjrar to attach Inniieiff 
^ ^Ip^ely to aoy aingle mod^ > ^ he* wh^ does an, is aliiiQat> 
soFe of being sedwed ioto a bulQ^ iNid afiecfeed imitation. His; 
bnsinessahpuld be^^ to draw from several the proper ideas o£ ' 
perfection. JUiving, examples of public spealtipg^ in aby kiod^ 
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it will not be expected t|iait I atonld here> point o^. As isa 
the writers ancient and modenu from whom. bei|e& may' be. 
derived in forming composition ^mid -style,.: 1 have spoketr»>; 
Qioch of them in fbrmfi? L^^uiva, thati ili Ja ne^dle^tO: repeat 
what I have said of their yirtttes.and defects*: 1 ow!n> it is tOi 
be reg^-etted, that the ^ngli^h lai^Aage, in whiish there isHnjai^fc 
^{ood writings furn^ahtfs us, however, with but very iew refiord?? 
ed ea^mples of e*Pf)Mea puMic sptf aklog^ . Anfeae^ the J^itenck 
there are more, ^aur^q, lJioMrflfilo|»e^ Fk^hiier, Jl)4^ 
ticnlar^ th^ i^t,^are emuuint for the elpQiieace of th^ pulpbx. 
But the moat nervous 'm^ sublimf of all chelrorator^ isfioi^uai^ 
the famonxs. bishop^pf ^Meavj( ;,.in whosf OftmiomzFMmjmeA^ 
there is a very higbsgint of .oratory.* Sojpe-of JonCenslk*iBi 

* The criticism tvhich Mr. Crevicr, Author of Rhe|oric Fj*aiicoi8e«^ |)|hs« 
•ettif)^ these WrHeiH^ whom I hare named is : ** BdssQet eit grande^mais 
i|fii^l ; FlecMaest plOs'^adtitnaiB moiits 6teve, aouvent trop fieuri : Eour> 
d^bue est ttc^Ude & judtcleux, maU W negHge les graces Itg^rtu : MassiU 
iboettplv^rTdi«Minl»ges»m«f8 moms-fort^ea raisb^^ Je soahaite 

doflie^:^e.V oMiit^pne^Q enntente dans limitation d'un seul de ces^ mode. 
lesy mais quUl tache de rlunir en lui toutes leurs difiigrentes V6rtui«" 
Voi IL chap, dernier. 
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Hywigtiit^ t^tbeVSieach Kkmiumfi^ ai^ tkgttitmd •gree# 
iHihi^ Ai^ «»iiir faae^. til* prbtted pUadings of Cochin and 
y Ayct>aatlf aga highly JtatoHadty die Ute French critict, 

"Diera laoMfKifaeanraEteii wluch jt taiof tinfxirtaace to mdcc, 
owcerimg laMMioli oftheaiyteof ait^ fairbj^iritr authori n^hev 
«%arfyi4«amf fa«iat)rir iolo pobUc apeAkiag. We most at« 
tefiAio a'licfy materiid dkdcictioni between written and spokeo 
bpgaaga. THeae fwMi in ' tfuth^ > two ' different manncri oC 
coamamiici^fcteg klaaa  A4ioalt lliat4sta be read, requires one 
iortoll4tj;^leiaflMtt'thatie» eoepeakf m^^tise another. In 
beqik«« we look &r coyrec tac te^ l^recWoil!^- all rbdimdancy prao- 
edv^ repeikioiiaavfmM^bKi^fWSe ooaiphte^ pbirshed. Speak- 
ini^adiptta a mjcira^aajr €Ofrioiiaai)def«ml Mt$k fettered by ruk ; 
lepedtiOTft Biay4>fteabe oeacatary^paftrntihcaet may sometime 
begractfid? tbesa0ie.lhoagbl,ai'iMiQfiN^^ |»#,{flaeed in different 
rieani 4 aa the bearefs caa aaiiili it : <}Bl)i:fto«^ the mooth of the 
sp^or^ and have not the advantageii aa In reading a book, of 
twabg back agaio| and of dweiii^^g ^.i^hat they do not fully 
G^^rebeod* Han^ the aigrk of Qiaay-gqMid authors, would 
appear 9tiffvaffepledtaildeve& obscure^ .ilrby too close an itai« 
tsttoa, ipNBi fkmiA tfansfer It to ,a .paIVlil)a^ <H'^on# How awk^ 
nardi for ejiaroi^r woidd JLofd Shaftsbf^fy^s sentences sound 
iu^ mouth of a pubiie speakar- i Serine kinds of public dis« 
course* it i& true^ such as that ^f the pul^vvhere more exact 
preparation^ and more stuped siyW are admitted* ifoiild bear 
such a maanei^ better ibaa athers,^ which are expected to ap« 
proach more to cxiemporancons speakiag. But still there is, 
in geiif ral^.ao much d^ffereace between speaking, and compost* 
tioQ deaigo^d oi^y to be read, as should guard us against a dosa ' 
ua^ injudicioua imitauon. 

^m% autlboradiere are^ whose manner of writing approaches 
aearer to th(( atyle of speaking than' Others $ and who, there* 
fore, can be imiti^ed with more safety. In this class^ among 
the Ea^fsh aothors^are Dean Swift,, and Lord Bolingbroke. 
Xh< OesM^, throughout all his writings; in the midst of much 
^oritqtiMtss, maiatains the ea^y natural mann^sr of an unaffected 
t^ker \ and this is one of his chief excellenci(!s» Lord JBol»< 
ingbroke's style is more splendid,, and more dtclamatory than 
Q^an Swift's 1 but still it is the style of one who «ptak», or m^ 
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thcr who harangues. Indeed, attliis poUtic^l:rjrtlms^ (fwit Iml 
to them only, and iiot to hta phtlos^pfeical oaes,^ tbait this^ ab- 
servation tan be applied, carrjr tnoch more the^i^ettraBce of 
one declaiming with ^rmth in a great assetriiblf , ihan of one 
writing in a closet, in order to be read by fiAem.^ They have 
all the copiousness, the fervour, the inCOlcating method that 
13 allowable, and graceful in an oratjOr ; perhaps toamueh: of 
it for a writer: and it is to be regretted, as I havefermeriy; 
pbserved, that the matter contained in thetn, should have beeci. 
so trivial or so false ; for, from the manner and style coni^rder- 
able advantage might be reaped* 

In the fifth place, besides attention to the best models, Ire-; 
quent exercise both io composing and speaking, wilt be admit- . 
ted to be a necessary mean of improvement. That sort of Com- 
position is, doubtless, most useful, which relates to the pro|tcs« 
, sion, or kind^of publio speaking, to which persons addict them- 
selves. This, they should keep ever in thetr eye^ and be gradoal* 
ly inuring themselves to it. But let me also sfdvise diem, ncft to 
allow themselves in negligent composition of any kind. He who 
has it for his aim to write or to speak correcdy, should, indie 
most trivial kind of composition, in writicig a letter, nay, even 
in common discourse, study to acquit himself with proprietyf I 
do not at all mean, that he is never to write, or to speak a word, 
but in elaborate and artificial language. This would form him 
to a stiffness and affection, worse, by ten thou^nd degrees, 
than the greatest negligence. But it is to be observed, that 
there is^ in every thing, a manner which is becomings and has 
propriety ; and opposite to it, there is a clumsy and faulty- 
performance of the same thing. The becoming manner is 
very "often the most light, and seemingly careless manner ; but 
it requires taste and attention to seize the just idea of it. That 
idea, when acquired, we should keep in our eye, and form np- 
on it whatever we write or say. ^ 

Exercfises of speaking have always been recommended to 
students, in order that they may prepare themselves for speafk* 
ing in public, and on real business. The meetings, or socle* 
ties, into which they sotnctimes form themselves for this pur* 
pose, are laudable institutions^ and under proper conduct, 
may serve many valuable purposes. They are favourable to 
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liiowkdgc and study, by giving occasion to inquiries, coGcern* 
iog those sutgacts which are made the ground of discussion* 
They produce emulation ; and gradually innure those who are 
concerned in them« to somewhat that resembles a public assem- 
bly* They accustom them to know their own. powers, and 
to acquire a command of themselves in speaking ; and 
what is, perhaps, the greatest advantage of all, they give them 
Ji facility and. fluency of expression, and assist them in procur- 
ing that ^^ Copia verborum," which can be acquiiedb} no other 
means but frequent ezer c ise in speaking* 

But the meetings which I have now in^ my eye, are to be 
imderstood of those academical associations, where a moderate 
number of young gentlemen, who are carrying on their studies* 
and are connected by some affinity in the future pursuits 
.which they have in view» assemble privately, in order to improve 
one another, and to prepare themselves for those public exhi- 
bittons which may afterwards fall^o their lot* As for those 
public and promiscuous societies, in .which muUitudes ar« 
Inrought together, who are ofte^ of low stations and occupations* 
who are joined by no coinmon bond of union, except an absurd 
r;age for public speaking, and have no other object in view, but 
to make a show of their supposed talents, they are institutions 
not merely of an Useless, but of an hurtful nature. They arc 
m great hazard of proving seminaries of licentiousness^ petu* 
lance, faction and folly* They mislead those who, in their own 
callings^ might be useful members of society, into fantastie 
plans of making a figure on subject^^ which divert their atten* 
tion from their proper business) and are widely remote from 
their sphere in life* 

Even the allowable meetings i^to which students of oratory 
. form themselves, stand in need of <!krection, in order to render 
them useful* If their subjects of discourse be improperly cho« 
sen ; if they maintain extravagant or indecent topics ; if they 
indulge themselves in loose and flimsy declamation, which haa 
no foundation in good sense ; o( accustom themselves to speak 
pertly on all subjects without due preparation, they may improve 
one another in petulance, but in no otlier thing ; and will in* 
fallibly form themselves to a very faulty and vicious taste in 
speaking* I would, therefore, advise all who are members of 
VoL.IL T 
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such societies, in tbi first place, to attend to the choice of theu- 
subjects I that they be usefcil and manly, either formed oti the 
coarse of tll^ir studies| or oa something that has relation ta 

■' morals and taste, to action and life. In the second place, I 
would advise thpm to be temperate in the practice of speal^ing j. 
not to speak too oiiten, nor on subjects where they are igno- 

. >ant or unripe ; but only, when they have proper msfterials for 
a discourse, and have digested and thought of the subject before- 
hand. In the Aird place, when they do speak, they should 
study always to keep good sense and persuasion in view, rather 
than an ostentation of eloquence ; and for this end I would,, 
in the fourth place, repeat the advice which I gave in k former 
Lecture, that they rfiould always choose that side of the ques- 
tion to which, in their own judgment, they are most ificlined^. 
as the right and true side ; and defend it by such arguments as 
seem to them most .soKd, By these means, they wiU take the 
best metho^ of forming themselves gradually to a manly, cor- 
rect, and persuasive manner of speakings 

It now. only remains to inquire, of whsit use may the study 
of critical and rhetorical writers, be ior improving one. in the - 
practice of eloqiaence I These are ceartainty hot to be neglect* 
ed ; and ytt I dare not say that much ift'to be expected from 
them. For profeS:sed writers on public speaking, we miist look 
chiefly among the ancients. In modern times, for reasons, 
which were before given, popular eloquence, as an ait, ha» 
fiever been very much the object of study ; it has not the same 
powerful effects now that it had in more democratical states.f 
and therefore has not been cultivated with the same care. A* 
mong the moderns, though there has been a great deal of good 
i;riticism on the diiFerent kinds of writing, yet much has hot 
been attempted on the subject of ^loquenpe, or public dis- 
course ; and what has been given us of that kind, has been 
drawn mostly^rom the ancients. Such'^a writer as Joannea 
Gerardus Vossius, who has gathered into one heap of ponder- 
ous lumber, all the trifling, as well as the useful things, that 
are to be found in the Greek and Roman writers, is enough |o 
disgust one with the study of eloquence. Among the French 
there has been more attempted, oh this subject, than among, 
the English. The Bishop of Cambray's writings on eloquence,. 
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X before mentioned with honour, RoUin, Batteux, Crevier, 
<Svibeit, and several other French critics, have also written on 
oratory; but though some of them may be useful, none of 
tkem are so considerable as to deserve particuhr rt^mmen- 
dalion. 

- & is to the or]f;inaI ancient writers tha( we must chiefly hava 
recourse ; and it is a reproach to any one, whose profession 
calls him to speak in public, to Be unacquainted with thenu 
la alt the aopient rhetorical writers, there is, indeed, this de- 
fect, that they are too systematical, as I formerly showed ; they 
^m at doing too mtich ; at reducbg rhetoric to a complete 
and perfect art, which may even supply invention with materia. 
db on every subject ; insomuch, that one would imagine they ex* 
pected to form an orator by rule, in as mechanical a manner as 
one would form a c;afpenter« Whereas, all that can, in truths 
he done, is to give openings for'assisdng and enlightening taste^ 
and for pointing out to genius the course it ought to hold* 

Aristode laid the foundation for all that was afterwards writ- 
ten tm the subject. That amazing and comprehensive genius^ 
which does honour to human nature^ and which gave light 
4mto so many different sciences, has investigated the prmcipIeS' 
of rhetoric with great penetratK>n« Aristotle appears to have 
b^eti the first who took rhetotic out of the hands of die sophists, 
and introduced reasoning and good sense into die art. Some 
of the prefoundest tfaiogs which have been written on the pas- 
sions and manners of men, are t» be found in his Treatise on 
Rhetoric ; though in this» as*in all hi^ writings, his great bre^ 
-vity often renders him obscure. Succeedibg Greek rheto- 
ricians, most of whom arb now lost, improved on the foun- 
dation which Aristode had laid. Two of them still renhain^ 
^Demetrius Phalereus, and Dionysius of Halicamassus ; both 
write on the construction of sentences, and deserve to be perus- 
;ed ; especially Dionysius, who is a very accurate and judicious 
critic. 

I need scarcely recommend the rhetorical writings of Cicero. 
"Whatever, on the subject of eloquence^ comes from so great 
an orator, must be worthy of attention. His most considerable 
work on this subject is that Ve Oratorc^ in three books. None 
^f Cicero^s writings are ipore highly finished than this treatise. 
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The dialogue is polite ; the characters are "W^ell iupported» and 
the conduct of the whole is beautiful and agi'eeable. It is, in* 
deed, full of digressions, and his rules and observations may be 
thought sometimes too vague and general. Useful things, how- 
ever, may be learned from it i and it is no small benefit to bo 
made acquainted with Cicero's own idea of eloquence. The 
^^ Orator ad JVf . Brutum," is also a cansiderabk treatise : and, 
in general, throughout all Cicero's rhetoricial works there run 
those high and sublime ideas of eloquence, which are fitted 
both for forming a just taste, and for creating that enthusiasni. 
for the art, which is of the greatest consequence for excelling ' 

in it. 

But of all the ancient writers on the subject of oratory, the 
most insttuctive, and most useful, is Quinti^ian. I know few 
books^ which abound more willi good sense, and discovers « 
greater degree of just and accurate taste, than Quintilian'a In» 
stitutions. Almost all the principle^t of good criticisn^ are to be 
found in thenu He has digested into ex6ellent order all the 
ancient ideas concerning rhtctoric, and is, at the same time, 
himself an eloquent writer. Though some parts of his work 
contain too much of the technical and artificisil system then ia 
vogue, and for that reason may be thought dry and tedibusi yet 
I would not advise the omitting to read any |>art of bis.iastitu* « 
tions. To pleaders at the bar, even these technical parts maj 
prove of much use. Seldom has any |)erson, of more sound 
and distinct judgment dian Quintilian, applied hiniselftQthf^ 
Vtudy of the art of oratory. 
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COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANClENTaU 
AND THE MOD£RNS....Hia^TOKIUAL 

WRITING. 

I HAVE now finished that part of the course which 
respected oratory, or public speaking, and which, as far as ^e 
subject allowed, I have endeavoured to form into some sort of 
system. It remains, that I enter on the. consideration of tha 
. most distinguished kinds of composition both in prose and verse, 
and point out the principles of criticism relatiog to them. This 
part of the work might easily be drawn out to a great length j 
but I am sensible, that critical discussions, when they are pur- 
sued too far, become both trifling and tedious. I shall sfudy, 
therefore, to avoid unnecessary prolixity ; and hope at jthe same 
time, to omit nothing that is very material under the several 

heads. / , 

I shall follow the same method here which I have all along 
pursued, and without which, these Lecturea could not be entitled 
to any attention ; that is, I shall freely deliver my own opinion 
on every subject; regarding authority no farther, than as it 
appears to me founded on eood sense and reason* In former 
Lectures, as I have often quoted several of the ancient classics 
for their beauties, so I have also, sometimes^ pointed out their 
defects. Hereafter I shall have occasion to do the same, whea 
^eating of their writings under more general heads. It niay 
be fit, therefore, that, before proceeding farther, I make some 
observations on the comparative merit of the ancients and the 
modems : in order that we may be able to ascerta'm rationally, 
^ upon what foundation that deference rests, which has so gene- 
tally been paid to the Ancients. These observations are th» 
more necfcssary, as this aubject has given rise to ao small coa- 
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tioversy in the republic of letters ; and they may, with profu-ie* 
«y,be made now, as they will serve to throw light on some 
tilings I have afterwards to delivi^ri concerning different kinds 
•f composition* 

It is a remarkable phenomenon^ and one which has often 
, employed the 6peculatio9S of curious men, diat writers and ar- 
tists, most distinguished for their parts and genius » have gene- 
rally appeared in considerable numbers at a time* So^me ages 
liav^ been remai'k ably. barren in them ; while, at other periods, 
nature seems to have exerted herself with a more than ordina- 
* 17 effort, and to have poured them forth with a profuse fenili- 
ty* Various reasons have been assigned for this* Some of~ 
the moral causes lie obvious ; such as favourable circumstances 
cf government and of manners ; encouragement from great 
men; emulation excited a^mot^ the men of genius* But as 
these have been thought inadequate to the whole effect, physic- 
al causes have been also assigned ; and the Abbi^ du Bos, in his 
lefiectioos on poetry and painting, has collected a great^mafiy 
observations on the influence which the air^ the cKmate, and* 
other such natural causes, may be supposed to have upongenius^ 
Qut whatever the causes be^ the fact is certain, that there have 
been certain periods or ages of the world much more disdn- 
guishedthaa others, for the exttaordinaryproductions of genius^ 

Learned men have marked out four of these happy ages. 
The £rst is the Grecian ^e, which commeoced near the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, and extended till the time of Alex- 
ander the gi eat ; within which period, we have Herodotus, 
Tbttcydides, Xenophen^ Socrates, Plato, Aristode, Demost' 
faenes, <£scfaines, Lysias,Isocrates,. Pindar, ^schylus, Eurip- 
ides, Suphocks^ Aristophanes* Mengndex, Anacreon, Tbeo^ 
cxitus> Lysippus, ^peDes, Phidias, Praauteles* The second, is 
the Roman age, included nearly within the days of JuUus Cae- 
sar and Augustus; afforded us Catullus^ Lucretius, Terence,^ 
Vn-gil, Horace, Tibulhis, Propertius, fivid, Phsdrus, Cssar^ 
^Cicero, Li vy, Sallust, Varro^ and Vicruvius. The third age 
is, that of the restoration of learning, under the Popes Julius 11* 
and Leo X ; when flourished Ariosto,Tasso, Sannazarius, Vi-. 
da^ Macbiavel, Guicciardini, Davila, Erasmus, Paul Jovius, 
Mich«i^I Angelo, Raph^^l, Titian* The fourth comprehendi 
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the age c^ Louis the XIV. and Queen Anne, when floorisfaed 
in France, Corneilkf Racine, De Retz, Moliere, Boileau, Fcm^ 
Um, Baptiate, Rbusaeau, Bosquet, Fenelon, Bouf daloue, Pascal 
Malebratcfae^ MassiUon, Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenellei Veitot ; 
mdin £ngknd, Dryden, Pope, Addiaon, Prior, SwiA^ Parndi^ 
Arbuthnot, OongFeve, Otway, Young, Roii^e, Atterbuiy^' 
Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, TUlotson, 1 emple, Boyle, Lodce^ 
Newton, Clarke* 

When we speak comparatively of the ancients and the mo- 
derns, we generally mean by the ancients, such as lived in the 
two first of these periods, inclodipg also one or two who Kv«d 
more early, as Homer in particular,; and by the moderaat 
those who floi^ri^iied in t^e two last of these sgts, including al» 
tothe eminent writers .down to our own times. Any com- 
parison between the§e two classes of writers, cannot be other 
than vague aiid loose, as they conrprehend somany,andofsttdi 
different kinds and degr ed^ of genius* But the comparison is 
^neraliy made to turn by those who are fond of making it| 
upon two or three of the most disttaguished^ in each dalnu 
With much heat it was agitated in France, between Boilean 
and Mad. Dacier, on the one hand for the ancients, and Per- 
rault and La Motte, > on the other, ^or the modems ; add it 
was carried to extremes on bo^ sides* To this day, among 
men of taste and letters, we find a ieaning tgi one or other side* 
A few reflections may throw light upon the subject, and en* 
. able OS to'discem upon what grounds we are to rest our judg* 
ment in this controversy. 

If any one, at this day, in the eighteenth century, takes upois 
htm to decry -the ancient, classics ; if he pretends to have dis-» 
covered that Homer and Virgil are poets of inconsiderable mer- 
it, ^ud that Demosthenes and Cicero ai^ not great orators, we 
may boldly venture to tell such a man, that he is cotne too late 
with his discoveries. The reputation of such writers is estab- 
lished upon a foundation too solid^' to be now shaken by any 
arguments whate%'er ; for it is established upon that almost 
universal taste of mankind, proved and tried throughout 
the succession of so many ages. ' Imperfections in their works 
1i(^ may indeed point out; passages that are faulty he may 
shew; for where is the human work that is perfect J But, 
if he attempts to discredit their Works in gc:ueraI,o]; to prove 
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that Uic reputation vrhUAi they have gained is, on the whole, 
unjust, thcfe is an argument against him, which is ^qual to fall 
demonstration. He must be in the wrong ; for humato nature 
is against him. In matters of taste, such as poetry and oratory, 
to whom does the appeal lie i where is the standard ? and 
where the authority of the last decision ? where is it to 
be looked for, but, as I formerly shewed, in those feelings 
and sentiments that are found, on the most extensive examina- 
tion, to be the common sentiments ai>d feelings of men ? These 
have been fiUly consulted on this head. The public, the un- 
prejudiced public, has been tried and appealed to for many cen- 
turies, and throughout almost all civilized nations. It his pro- 
nounced its verdict ; it has given its sanction to those writers ; 
and from this tribunal there lies no farther appeal. . 

In matters of mere reasoning, the world may be long in an 
error J and may be convinced of the error by stronger reason- 
ings, when 'produced* Positions that depend upon science, 
np1^n knowledge^ and mattiers of fact, may be overturned ac- 
cording as science and knowledge are enlarged, and new matters 
of fact are brought to light. For jhis reason, a stystem of phi- 
losophy receives no sufficient sanction from its antiquity, or 
long^ currency.' The world, as it grows oldcr^ may be jusriy 
expected to become, if not wiser, at least more knowing ; and 
supposing it doubtful, whether Aristotle, or Newton, were the 
greater genius, yet Newton's philosophy may prevail over 
Aristode's by means of later discoveries, to which Aristotle was 
a stranger But nothing of .this kind holds as to matters of 
taste ; which depend not on the progress of knowledge and 
science, but upon sentiment and feeling. It is in vain to think 
of undeceiving mankind, with respect tp errors copimitted 
here, as in philosophy. For the universal feeling of mankind 
is the natural feeling; and because it is the natural, it is, for 
that reason, the right feeling. The reputation of the Iliad and 
the i£nied must therefore itand upon sure ground, because it 
has stood so long ; though that of the Aristotelian or Platonic ' 
philosophy, every one is at liberty to call in question. 

It is in vain also to allege, that the reputation, of the ancient 
poets, and orators, is owing to authority, to pedantry,, and to 
the prejadices of education, transmitted frond age Uy agj& 
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llie8e,*it is true^ are the authors put ioto our bands at^M^hook 
ami colleges, and by that means we have now an early prepos- 
session in their favour ; but how came they to gain the posses* 
sion of collegea and schools ? Plainly, b^ the high fame which 
these authors had among their own cotemporaries. For the 
Gree]k and Latin were not always dead languages* There was 
a time when Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, were viewed in 
Ac same light as we now view Drydea, Pope, and Addison. 
It is not to commentators and universities, that the classics 
are indebted for their fame. They became classics and school- 
bo6ks, in consequence of the high admiration which was paid 
them 'by the best judges in their own country and nation. A« 
early as the days of Juvenal^ who wrote under the reign of 
Domitian, we find Virgil and Horace become the standard 
books in the education of youth. 



-QuQt stabant pueri, cum totus decolor esset 
.fLccusj & baereret nigro iuHgo Maroni* 



Sat. r.* 



From this general principle, then,of the reputation of the great 
aoeieot classics being so early, so lasting, so universal, among 
idl the most polished nations, we may jusdy and boldly infer 
that their reputation cannot' be wholly unjust, but must have a 
solid fouhdation in the merit of their writings. 

iXiCtus guard, however, a';^inst a blind and implicit venera- 
tion for the ancients in every thing. I have opened the general 
principle, which must go far in instituting a fair comparison 
between them and the moderns. Whatever, superiority the 
ancients may have had in point of genius, yet in all arts, where 
the natural progress of ^knowledge has had room to produce 
any considerabte eflfects, the moderns cannot but have sonxe 
advantage. The world may, in certain respects> be considered 
as apersop, who must needs./ gain somewhat by advancing 
ia years. Its improvements have not, I confess, been always 
in proportion to the centuries that have passed over it ; for, 
during the course of some ages, it has sunk/a^ into a total 

* " Then tnou art bound to smell, on either band. 
As many stinking lamps; as schoolboys stand. 
When Horace could nof read in his own suUyM book, 
And Virgil** sacred paje was all bejsmear'd with smoke.'* 

VouIL U 
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lethargy. Yet when roased from that lethargy, it h^s geoe* 
rally been able to avail itself more or less, of former'discoveries. 
At intervals, there arose some happy genius, who could both 
improve on what bad gone before, and invent something new- 
With the advantage of a proper stock of materials, an inferior 
geni;;s can make greater progress, than a much superior 4)tie, to 
whom these maj:erials are wanting. 

I^nce, in natural philosophy, astronomy, chymistry, and 
other sciences that depend on an extensive knowledge and ob"» 
servation of facts, modem philosophers have an unquestionable 
superiority over the ancient. I am inclined also to think, that 
in matters of pure reasoning, there is more precision among 
the modems, than in some instances th.ere w^s among thti 
ancientiJ ; owing perhaps to a more extensive literary intercourse^ 
which has improved and sharpened the faculties of men. In 
some studies too, that relate to taste and fine writing, which i$ 
our object, the progress of society must, in equity, be admitted 
to have given us some advantages. Forinstance, in bistbry i 
there is certainly more political knowledge in several European 
nations at present, than there was in ancient Greece and Ronie« 
We are better acquainted with the nature of government, 
because w<: have seen it under a greater variety of forms and 
revolutionst The world is more laid open than it was in for« 
xner time^ ; commerce is greatly enlarged ; more countries are 
civilized ; posts are every where established ; intercourse is be* 
come more easy ; and the knowledge of facts, by Consequence, 

' more attainable. AU these art great advantages to historians ^ 
of which, in some measure, as I shall afterward shew, they bav^ 

\ availed themselves. In the more complex kinds of poetry, 
likewise we may have gained somewhat, perhaps, in point of 
Tegularity and accuracy. In dramatic performances, having the 
advantage of the ancient models, we may be allowed to hava 
made some improvements, in the variety of the characters, the 
conduct of the plot, attentions to probability, and to decorums^ 
These seem to me the chief points of superiority we can 
plead above the ancients^ Neither do they extend as far as 
might be imagined at first view. For if the strength of genius, 
be on one side, it will go far, in works of taste at leasts to 
counterbalance all the artificial improvements which can his 
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made by greater knowledge and correctness. To return t 
oar comparison of the age of the world with that of a man 
it may be said, not altogether without reason, that if the ad 
vancing age of the world bring along with it more science am 
more refinement, there belong, however, to its earlier period! 
more vigoui^niore fire, more enthusiasm of genius. This ap 
pears indeed to form the characteristical difierence betwee: 
the ancient poets, orators, and historians, compared with th 
modern. Among the ancients, we find higher conceptions 
greater simplicity, more original fancy. Among the moderns 
sometimes more art and correctness, but feebler exertions o 
genius. But, though this be in general a mark of distinctio] 
between the ancients and moderns, yet, like all general obser 
vatioQs, it must be understood with some exceptions ; for ii 
point of poetical fire and original genius, Milton and Shake 
^peare are inferior ^ no poets in any age. 

It is proper to observe, that there were some circumstance 

in ancient tiraes^ very favourable to tliose uncommon e&rts a 

genius which were then exerted. Learning was a much mor 

rare and singular attainment in the earlier ages, than it is a 

|)rssent. It was not to schools and universities that the person 

applied, who sought to distinguish themselves. They had no 

this easy recourse. They travelled for their improvement int 

distant countries, to Egypt, and to the east. They inquii;e4 

^ after all the monuments of learning there. They converse 

with priests, philosophers, poets, with all who had acquire* 

any distinguished fame. They returned to their own countr; 

full of the discoveries which they had made, and fired by th 

new and uncommon objects which they had seen. Thei 

knowledge and improvements cost them more labour, raised i 

them more enthu^rasm^ were attended with higher rewards ar 

honours, than in modern days. Fewer had the means and o : 

portunities of distinguishing themselves, than now ; buc su< : 

as did distinguish themselves, were sure of acquiring that fam i 

and even veneration, which is, of all other rewards, the gres i 

est incentive to genius. Herodotus read his history to ii 

Greece assembled at the Olympic games, and was public 

crowned. In the Peloponnesian war, when the Athenian arr 

was defeated in Sicily, and the prisoners were ordered to i 
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put to death, such of them as copld repeat any verses of Eo- 
ripides were saved, from honour to that poet, who was a cki*. 
zen of Athens. These were testimonies pf public regard, faF 
beyond what modern manners confer upon genius. 

In our times, good writing is considered as an attalnmentv 
neither so difficult, nor bo high apd meritorious. 

Scribimui Indoctii doctiq^e, Poeniata passim** , 

We write much more supinely, and at our ease, than the aiH 
cients. To excel, is become a much less considerable object* 
Less e^ort, less exertion is required, because we have many 
more assistances than they. Printing has rendered all bbo^s com- 
mon, and easy to behad. Education for any of the learned profes* 
lions can be carried on without much trouble. Hence a medi- 
ocrity of 'genius is spread over alU But to rise beyond that, 
and to oVertop the crowd, is given to few. The multitude of 
assistances which we have for all kinds of composition, in the 
opinion of Sir William Temple, a very competent judge, rather 
depresses, than favours, the exertions of native genius. '^ It is 
very possible,'* says that ingenious author, in his essay on the 
ancients and moderns, ^' that men may lose rather than gainbjr 
these ; may lessen the force of their own genius, by forming 
it upon that of others i may have less knowledge of their 
own, for contenting themselves with that of those before 
them. So a man that only translates, shall never be a poet ; 
so people that trust to others* charity, rather than their own 
industry, will be always poor. Who can tell," he adds, 
*' whether learning may not even weaken invention, in a man 
that has great advantages, from nature ? Whether the weight 
and number of so many other men's thoughts and tiotions 
may not suppress his own ; as heaping on wood sometimes 
suppresses a litde spark, that would otherwise have grown 
into a flame ? The strength of mind, as well as of body, 
grows more from the warmth of exercise, thiin of clothes ; 
nay, too muchof this foreign heat, rather makes men faint, 
and their constitutions weaker than they would be without 
them.'* 

• «* Now every despVate blockhead dares to write'. ? 

VcTBe is the trade of ev'ry living wight.^*. FitAKcxfr] 
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From whatever caase it happens, so it is^ that among some 
of the ancient writers, we must look for the highest models in 
most of the kinds of elegant compositipn* For accurate think* 
log and enlarged ideas, in sever^ parts of philosophy » to the 
modems we ought chiefly to have recourse. Of correct and 
finished writing in some works of taste, they may afibrd useful 
patterns ; 'but for all * that belongs to original genius^ to 
spirited, masterly, and high execution, our best and most hap- 
py ideas are» generally speaking, driawn from the ancients* 
In epic poetr}\ fo^ instance, Homer and Virgil, to this day, 
stand not within many degrees of any rivcil. Orators, such 
as Cicero and Demosthenes, we have none* In history, not- 
withstanding some defects, which I am afterwards to mention 
in the ancient historical plans, it may be safely asserted, that 
we have no such 'historical narration, so elegant, picturesque, 
so animated, and interesting as that of Herodotus, Thucydi4es^ 
Xenophon^ I'ivy, Tacitus, and Sallust. Although the conduct 
of the drama may be admitted to have received some improve- 
ments, yet for poetry and semiment we have nothing to equal 
Sophocles and Euripides ; nor any dialogue in comedy, that 
comes up to the correct, graceful, and elegant simplicity of 
Terence. We have no such love elegies as those of Tibullus f 
no such pastorals as some of Theocritus's ; and for lyric poetry,. 
Horace stands quite unrivalled* The namp ot Horace cannot 
be mentioned without a particular encomium. That " Cu* 
riosa Felicitas'^ which Petfonius has remarked in his expres- 
sion; the sweetness, elegance, and spirit of many of his odes, 
the thorough knowledge of the world, the excellent sentiments, 
and natural easy manner which distinguish his satires and epis- 
tles, all contribute to rentier him one of those very few authors 
whom one never tires of reading ; and from whom alone, 
were every other monument destroyed, we should be led to 
form a very high idea of the taste and genius of the Augus- 
tan age. 

To all such then^ as wish to form their t«te and nourish 
their genius, let me warmly recommend the assiduous study of 
^ the ancient classics, both Greek and Ronr.an. 
Nocturtla versftte mana, versate diurna.* 

* " Fvead them by day, md study tbem by night*" Fiia,ncx9. 

\ 
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Without a considerable acquaiatance with them, no man 
can be reckoned a polite scholar ; and he will wa&t many 
assistances for l¥riting and speaking well, which the knowledge 
of such authors would afford him. An^ one has great aeason 
to suspect his own taste, who receives little or no pleasure 
from the perusal of writings, which so many ages and nations 
have consented in holding up as objects of admiration. And 
I am persuaded, it wiQ be found, that in proportion as the an* 
cients are genersdiy studied and admired, or are unknown and 
disregarded in any country, gopd taste and good eompositios 
will flourish, or decline. They are eommpnly none but the 
ignorant or superficial, who undervalue theni. - 

At the same time, a just and high regard for the prime wti« 
ters of antiquity is to be always distinguished, from that con- 
tempt of every thing that is modem, and that blind veneratioa 
for an that has been written in Greek or Latin^ which belongs 
only to pedants. Among the . Greek and Roman authors, some 
assuredly deserve much higher regard than others i nay, some 
are of no great value. Even the best of them lie open occasion- 
ally to just censure ; for to no human performance is it given 
to be absolutely perfect. We may, we ought therefore to read 
them with a distinguishing eye, so as to propose for imitation 
their beauties only ; and it is perfectly consistent with just and 
candid criticism, to find fault with parts, whikj at the same 
lime, it admires the whole. 

After these reflections on the ancients and modems, I pro- 
ceed to a critical esamihation of the most distinguished kinds 
of composition, and the characters of those writers n^ho have 
excelled in them, whether modem or ancient. 

The most general division of the different kinds of composi- 
tion is, in those written in prose, and those written in verse ; 
which certainly require to be separately considered, because 
subject to separate laws. I begin, as is most natural, with 
writings in prose. Of orations, or public discourses of all 
kinds, 1 have already treated fully. The remaining species of 
prose compositioiis, which assume any such regular form, a» 
to fall under the cognizance of Criticism, seem to be chiefly 
these; historjcal wriling, philosophical writing, epistolary 
wriiing, aad fictiiious bisior}. Ui;itojical composition shsU 

/ 
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be first coQ»idered i and^ as it is aa olg^ct of digQity« I pur-' 
pose to tr^at.of if at soo^e length. 

As it is the oiBce of an orator to persuade, it is that of an 
historian to reeofd truth for the instruction of mankind. 
This is^th# proper object and end of history^ from which maj 
Ve deduced many of the laws r-elating to it ; and if this object 
wete always kept in view, it would prevent many of the 
errors into which persons are apt to fall, concerning this spe« 
cies of composition* As the primary end of history is to re* 
cord truth, impartiality, fidelity, and accuracy, are the funda- 
meatal qualities of an historiaa* He must neither be a pane- 
gyrist, nor a satirist. He must not enter into faction, nor give 
scope to affection ; but, contemplating past events and charac- 
ters with a cool and dispassionate eye, must present to his 
readers a faithful copy of human nature. 

At the same time, it is not every record of factSj however 
true, that is entitled to the name of hist3ry } but such a record 
as enables us to apply the transactions of former ages for our 
own instruction. The facts ought to be momentous and im-i 
portant : represented io connexion with their causes } traced 
to their effects ; and unfolded in clear and distinct ordert 
For wisdom is the great end pf history. It is designed to supply 
the want of experience. Though it enforce not its instrucr 
I tions, with the same authority, vet it furnishes us with a greater 
I ymtty of instructions, than it is possible for experience to af« 
> ford, in the course of the longest life. Its object is to enlaige 
I our views of the human character, and to give full e:Kercise to 
our judgment on human affairs. It mu^t not therefore be a talCi, 
calculated to please only, and addressed to the fancy. Gravity 
and dignity ai'e essential characteristics of history ; no light 
ornaments are to be employed, no flippancy of style, no quaint^ 
ness of wit. But the writer must sustain the character of a 
wise man, writing for the instruction of posterity ; one who 
has studied to inform himself well, who has pondered his sub* 
ject with care, and addresses himself to /our judgment, rath* 
cr than our imagination^ Not that this is inconsistent with 
\ ornamented and spirited narration. History admits pf much 
high ornament and elegance » but the ornaments must be al-' 
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ways consisteDt with digtiky 5 they should not a|^ar to b« 
Sought after ; but to rise xiatur aUy from a mmd animated by 
*hc events which it records. 

Historical composition is understood to comprehend under 
it, annals, memoirs, lives. But thefce are ital inferior subordi- 
nate species ; on which I shall hereafter make some reflections, 
wh^n I shall hav<5 first cdnsidered what belongs to a regdar 
and legitimate work of history. Siich a work is chie% of 
two kinds, cither the Entire history of some state or kingdom 
through its diderent revolutions, such a^ Livy's Roman Hist 
tory 5 or the history of some one great event, or some poTtiM 
or period of time which may be considered as nraking-a whole 
by itself; such as, Thucydides^s History of the Peloppnncsi" 
, an war, Davib's History o£ the civil wars of France, or Cla- 
rendon's of those of England. 

In the conduct and management of his subject, the first at- 
tcqtion requisite to an historian, 4s to give it as much unity a« 
possible ; that is, his history should not coUjsist of separate 
unconnected parts merely, but should be bound together by 
^ some connecting principle, which shall make the impression on 
the mind of Sv>mething that is one, whole and entire. It is in- 
conceivable how great an effect this, when happily executed, 
has upon a reader, and it is surprising that some table writers of 
history haVe not attended to it more. Whether pleasure or 
instruction be the end sought by the study of history, either of 
them, is enjoyed to much greater advantage, when the niiftdha* 
always before it the progress of some one great pla« or syetem 
of actions ; when there is some point or centre, to which We 
can refer the various fact^ related by the historiain. 

In general histories, which record the affSnirs of a whole natioD 
or empire throughout several ages, this unity, 1 confess, must be 
more imperfect. Yet even there, some degree of it can be 
preserved by a skilful writer* For though the whole, taken to* 
gether, be very complex, yet the great constituent parts of it 
form so many subordinate! wholes, when taken by themselves ; 
each of which can be treated both as complete within itselfi 
and as connected with what goes before and follows. "In the 
history, of a monarchy, for instance, every reign should have 
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its 0WD iimty ; a beg^niiiiig, a middle/ and an end to ibe iyatem 

of affairs ; while, at the san^ time, we «re taught to discern 

hoar that system of affairs rose from the preceding, and 

boir it is inserted mto what follows* We should be able to 

trace sdl tjie secret lia^s of the chain, which binds together 

[ remote, and seemingly unconnected ei^^ents. In sooie kiogdoma 

of £urope, it Was the^ plan of man^ succeediog princes to re- 

I ' dace the power of their nobles ; and .during several reigns, 

} most pf the leading actions had a reference to this end*. la 

Other states, the Hsing power of the commons, influenced for 

a tract of time ^e (course and connection of public ad&irs^ 

\ Among the Romans, the leading principle was a gradual.cacten^ 

I slop of coiiquest, anil the auainment of universal empire* ,The 

[. continual iiftcrease of iheir power, advancing towards this end 

from small beginnings, and by a sort of regular progressive 

plan, fiirnished to Livy a happy subject for historical unity,, in 

the midst of a great variety of tf ansactiops* . 

Of all the ancient general histortaos, the one who had the 
most exact idea of this quali^ of historical composition, though* 
in other respects,/ not an elegant writer^ is Poiybius. This 
sppears from the account he gives of his own plan in the be« 
ginning of his third book i observing that the subject of which 
be had undertaken to wri^, is, throughout the whole of it, one 
action, one great spectacle; how, and by what CjSiuses, all the 
parts of the habitable world became subject to the Roman 
E^i|re. *^ This action,'* says he, ^' is distinct in its beginning, 
deteroMned in its duration, and clear in its final accomplish- 
B^Qt; therefore, I think it of use, to give a general view before* 
band, of the chief constituent parts which makes up this whole." 
In another place he congratulates himself on his good fortunCf 
i& having a subject for history. Which allowed such variety of 
parts tQ be united under one view i remarking that before this 
period, the affairs.of the world were scattered, and without con* 
ttexion { whereas, in the times of which he writes, all the great 
transactions of the world tended and verged to one point, and 
Were capable of being considered as parts of one system* Where- 
in he adds several ve^ judicious observations, eonceming 
Voi^IL W 
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the usefaln^s^ of writing hiifttory upon such a coihpreiiensivt^ 
and ooDnecMd plan; compartiig the imperfect degree of know* 
ledge, which ia afibrded by particular facta without genersft 
views, to the imperfect idea which one wou^d entertain of aor 
animal, wbp hadbeheld-ita aeparate parts o&Iy, without having 
ever seen tta entire fotm and structure.* 
~ Such as write the -history of some particular great tlransacr 
tioti, as confine tberosdves' to one ssra, or one portion of the 
fatstocp^ t>f a nattdny have so- grei^ advantages for preserving his* 
torical unity, tjhat they are inexcusabfe if they fail in it* 
Sallust's Hi8t<»rie8 of the Catiltnarian and Jugurthine wstrs^ 
Xenophon's Cyropcedia, and his Retreat of t^e Ten^Thousand,. 
are instances of particular histories, where the unity ^of historic, 
dal Abject i^ per£ec;tly well matntaiaed* Thucydtdes, other- 
wise a writer of |;re^ strength and dignity, has failed much, 
in ihis arUcle, in bis hilUixry of the Peloponnesian war«^ No 
on^ gre^t object is properly puf^ued, and kept in view ; but 
his narration is cut down into small pieces ; his history is di- 
vided' by summers and winters ; and we are every now and then 
leaving transactions unfinished, and are hurried from place to 
p^ace, from Athens to Sicily, froth thence to Peloponnesus, to 
Corjcyra, to Mitylene, that we may be- told of what is going on 
in all these places* We have a great many disjointed parts and 
scattered limbs, which with difficulty we collect into one body y 
and through this faulty distribution and management of his 
subject, that judicious historian becomes more tiresome, and 
less agreeable than he would otherwise be. For these reasons 

/K.f^»9* i^^ti^ fuT^itfi TV96'^ir^At rtt oA«, «'«^«a=Avo-<«y- rt jr^T^etf, 
£(«»»» Ttie0 lfA,i\fVx,fv : nMi %9iXM 'T»ftM'n% yfy«y«r0s ftgpfff^siw rm 

avrcZ rw' ^aov %cn >u»AA«y«f. h ym^ rm mvrixM fMtXei cvtjBgt^ tun 
riXitoit etv^n iirg^Y€iTetfA$f9i ro¥ ^«^f, rat rt s^$t ^g rti riii^v^m 
gu0'^^tt» xiwgtrm srtfXiy W^ittugi rtit^s itvroli ct^iiiw«$, ta;^!^ jev 

«9rsAff^oyr« v^tor^iit tuu flr<«^«7A?jo-/«y rctq cm^iirl^vTig 90>«y. ttv^itbf 
fih y«k^ Xt^^g(9 eg^9 f/tg^dvg rm $Xgn ^inec']a9* iTFtinft^v ^g fcM* y^mfuntf 
^r^f»« ^Xa* gg^wttTM. ho ^«yrfA«o^ ^t^Xl^l^ u^fg^g rv/*^«tKXgo-^tg9 
r'0 jutra f4»i^A% U»flmf w^ rw 'r«y oA«» f/(Mrf4(i«» x#i srv^iv. gK fubh 
rotyg Tn$ gg^etfTm tf^c^ ixXniXm grpfATXoKti^ x»t Trx^ctigtrgM^, grti^ 
«jtMi«rv7«$ )t<H heg(p^Si% /Mfgg^ i rt^ l^gitdiro h ^vgii$gig KArevrnvnti^ 
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:be is Bcnrcrely censured by ode of the best criiics o(^ antiquity, 
I>idDysti& of Haltcarnassus*^ 

The hkitorfan must not indeed neglect cltfooblogicslonler, 
with a view to render his narration agreeable. He most ^iv*e 
a distxiict account of the dates, and of the trointidence olFfacti. 
fiat he is-not under the necessity of breakhig off always in tht 
middle of transactbost in brderto inform ns of whUtwa^hap^ 
penning elsewhere at the^same time* He discovers no art, if ha 
cannot form some connexioo among the affairs which bene* 
lates) so as to iotroduee them in a projter train* He wiH sb6n 
tire the reader, if he goes on recording-, in strict chronological 
order^ a muititude of separate transactions, coni^ected by noth^ 
ing else, hM their happeniifg at the saase time. - ^-^ -• '' 

Though the history of Herodotus beof greatercompa^s than 
that of Thucydides, and comprehend a much greater variety 
of dissimilar parts, he has been more fortuas^ in joining them 
together;, and digesting them into order. Hence he is a more 

* The censure which Oionysiiu passei upon Thucydides, U, in several 

articles, carried loo far. He blames him for the choice of his subject, as 
not sufficiently splendid and agreeable^ and as abounding too mach'tn 
crimes and melanclKdy events, on which he observes that Thucydides loves 
to dwell. ' He is partial to Herodotus, whom, both for the choice and the 
oonduct of his subject, he prefers to the other Historian. It is true, that 
the subject of Thucydides ^ ants the gaiety and splendour of that of Hero* 
dolus ; but it is not deficient in dignity. The Pelaponnesian war was the 
eoDtest between two great rival powers, the Athenian and Lacedemonian 
itates, for the empire of Greece. Herodotus loves to dwell on prosperous 
iDcidents, and retains soniewhat of the amusing manner of the ancient 
pietical historians, but Herodotus wrote to the imagination. Thucydides 
wtites to the understandipg. He was a grave reflecting man; well acquaint- 
cdwith human Dfe ; and the melancholy events and catastrophes which he 
reccrds, are ofVen both the most interesting parts of history, and the most 
impfoving to the heart. 
Thecritic's observations on the faulty distribution whichThucydides makes 
ti^hisiubject are better founded,8nd his preference of Herodotus in this rem 
*pect,isnot unju8t.-<-6dv»v^(^9$ fuv r^t^ ZC***'i »m^w$09, 'Hf^i'^fo^ 
«f Tttt^ wgftefuti r«v 9r^«7/M«sr«y, ytyurtit GwKV^t^ni irtt/pni fcett 
i«9w«p<s«»A«v#«t«$. 9r«AAi»y ymp ictit» t» mvf 0f^i nxtt x^tfttjna^ 

^fit^6V$6VfUf. 'Zv/^tfiniu Bcintvi't^n fuct^ oire^$^i9 Xet^fifh ^«AAis 
^•*n^m fttpn f ff rttfikt^, . Hf^^rtf h rm ircXXoti. tutu tvhf ti4Mt»i 

•*^<eV *^4tiX6fuv»i rtif4^v9 $¥ TiffAM rev»<f}»fy«tt*-— With i^egard to 
style, Dbnystus gives Thucydides the just praise of energy and brevity? 
Dut censt)|pes him, on many occasions, not without reason, for harsh and ob« 
Bcure ex^£8sions, deficient in smoothness and ease. 
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loiter, and* gives n stronger impresston of his sttbjeet ; 
though in judgment and accurac^^ inuefa inferior to Thucjr- 
diika. With dHt)^s3)ons atid epitfb^ea be abounds ; but vhen 
Ibese have |iny connexion with the main subject, and are ii»- 
•erted profaaeedly as epiapdes^ the mAty of the if hole is leas vio- 
Jafed by theniy than by a brokeii and scattered narration of the 
jiriacipal story, Ao^ong the modern^t. the President Thuanua 
.has, by attempting t9 m^ke the history of his Own timea too 
.c^mprehepaive fallen into the same ^err^^, of loadii^ the reader 
with a great vay;iety of unconnected facis, going 011 together iift 
4iffi?rent parts of the world; an historian otherwise of great 
fcobityv candour« iind excellent understanding ; but through this 
want of unity, n^pre tedious, and Ifaa iotoresttvig jthan be. wofdd 
otherwi^ have been* 
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HISTORICAL WRITING. 



AFTER making some observations on the controver* 
$f which has been often carried on concerning the coropara* 
tive merit of the ancients and the modems, I emered, in the 
last Lecture, on the consideration of historical writing. The 
I general idea of history is, a record of truth for the instructioti 
pf mankind. Hence arise the primary qualities required in a 
good historian, impartiality,^ fidelity^ gravity, and dignity^ 
What I principally considered, was the unity which belongs to 
tlus sort of composition ; the nature of which I have endea* 
voured to explain* 

I proceed next to observe, that in order to fulfil the end of 
lustbry, the* Author must study to trace to their sprbgsthe 
actions and events which he records* Two things are especial* 
|jr necessary for his doing this successfully ; a thorough ac« 
qoaintance with human nature, and political knowledge, or 
acquaintance with government. The former is necessary to 
account for the conduct of individuals, and to give just views 
of their character i the latter, to account for the revolutions o( 
government, and the operation of political causes on public af* 
fairs. Bpth must concur, in order to form a compleat instruc-? 
tiVe bijitorian* 

Wiih regard to tfacf^ tatter article/ political knowledge, the 
tt)cient writers wanted some advantages Which the modems en- 
joy $ from whom, upon that account, we have a title to expect 
more accurate and precise information. The world, as I for«^ 
nerly hinted, was more shut up in ancient times, than it is now ; 
there was then less comrounicatioD among neighbouring stateii, 
ind by consequence, less knowledge of one another's affairs ; 
40 intercourse by established posts, or by ambassadors resident 
at diatimt courts* The knowledge, and materials of the an« 
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cient historians, were thereby more limited and circumscribed; 
and it is to be observed too , that they wrote for their own 
countrymen only ; tbey had no idea of writing for the instruc- 
tion of foreigners, whom they despised, or of the world in 
general ; and hence, they are less attentive to convey all that 
knowledge with regard to domestic policy, which we, in distant 
times, would desire to have learned from them. Perhaps, also 
though in ancient ages men were abundantly animated with 
the love of libeity, yet the full extent of the influencc'of gov- 
crnment, and of political causes* was not then so thoroughly 
scrutinized ; as it has been in modern times ; when a longer ex-^ 
perience of all the diflfereht modes gf government, has rendered 
men more enlightened and intelligent^ with respect to public 
affairs. 

To these reasons it is owing, that though the ancient his- 
torians set before us the particular facts which they relate, in 
8 very distinct and beautiful manner, yet sometimes they do 
not give us a clear view of all the political causes, which affect- 
ed the situation of affairs of which they treat. From the Greek 
historians, we are able to form but an imperfect notion of the 
strength, the wealth, and the revenues of the different Greciaa 
states ; of the causes of several of those revolutions that bappen- 
ed in their government ; or of their separate connexions and 
interfering interests* In writing the history of the Romans, 
Livy had surely the most ample field for displaying political 
knowledge concerning the rise of their greatness, and the ad- 
vantages or defects of their government. Yet the instroction 
in these important articles, which he affords, is not considera- 
ble. An elegant writer he is, and a beautiful relater of facts^ 
if ever there was one ; but by no means distinguished for pro- 
foundoess of penetration. Sallust, when writing the history 
of a conspiracy against the government, which ought to have 
been altogether a polincal history, has evidently attended toore 
to the elegance of narration, and the painting of characters, 
than to the unfolding of secret causes and springs. Instead of 
that complete information, which we would naturally have ex- 
pected from him of the state of parties in Rome, and of that 
particular juncture of affairs, which enabled so desperate a 
profligate as Catiline to become so forn^dable to governmeotf 
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he has given os litde inott than a general declamatory account 
of the luxury and corruption of manners in that age^ compared 
with the simplicity of former times. 

I by no means, however, mean to censnre all the ancient 
historians as defective in political information. No historians 
cati be.more instructive than Thucydides, Polybius^ and IJ'acitus* 
Thucydidfts is grave, intelligent, and judicious ; always, attentive 
to give very exact information concerning every operation which 
he relates ; and to shew the advantages or disadvantages of ev- 
ery plan that was proposed, ao»d every measure that was pur- 
sued. Polybius excels iti comprehensive political views, in 
penetration into great systems, and in his profound and dis- 
tinct knowledge of all military affairs. Tacitus is eminent for 
his knowledge of the human heart ; is sentimental and refined 
in a high degree; conveys much instruction with respect t6 
political matters, but more with respect to human nature. 

But when we demand from the historian profound and in- 
structive views of his subject, it is not meant that he should 
be frequently interrupting the course of his history, with his 
own reflections and speculations. He should give us all the 
information that is necessary for- our fully uAdtrrstanding the 
affairs which he records. He should make us acquainted with 
the political constitution, the force, the revenues, the internal 
state of the country of which he writes ; andwith its interests 
and connexions in respect of neighbouring countries. He 
should place us, as on an elevated station, whence lire may 
have an extensive prospect of all the causes that co-operate in 
bringing forward the events which are related. But having 
put into our hands all the proper materials for judgment, he 
should uot be too prodigal of his own opinions and reason- 
ittgs. When an historian is much given to dissertation) and 
is ready to philosophise and speculate on all that he fecordst 
a suspicion naturally Urises^ that he will be in hazard of adapt> 
it^g his n)arrative of facts tcr favour some system which he has 
formed to himself. It is rather by fair and judicious narration 
that history should instruct us, than by delivering instruction 
in aa avowed and direct manner. On some occasions w>.ec* 
doubtful points require to beNScrutinized, or when some great 
event is in agitation, concerning the causes pr circumstances 
of which mankind have been much divided, the aarrative may 
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be diowed to stand stUl for s( Utile ; ibe bt storiau may app^, 
and may with propriety enter into some weighty diaoossiotl. 
But he must take care not ta cloy his reader* with auch discus* 
•tons, by repeating them top often. 

\Vhen obaervattpas are to be made ^cmceririnig httssan na- 
ture in general^ or the pecoUarities of certaia characters, if the 
btstorian can artfully incorporate such obaervatiOna wkh his 
narrative, they will have a better effect than when they arc de- 
livered as formal deucbed reflections. For instance ; in the 
life of Agricola, Tacitus, speaking ctf Domitia»'s ^e«mcnt«f 
Agricola, makes this observation ? ".Proprijum hiimanijngttDij 
est, odisse quern lieseris.^" The observaticm is just and wtli 
applied ; but the form in which it stands, is abstract ixeA phi- 
loso^hicaL A thought of the same kind has a finer effect 
elsewhere in the same historian, when speaking of the j^laUr* 
sies whicii Germantcus knew to be entertained against hiftt^X 
Li via apd Tiberius : *' Anjuas,'* says he, " pccullis in se pa- 
trui avisque odiis, quorum causae acriores quia iBiqu».t'* Hxxt 
a profound moral observation is made ; but it is made, without 
appeariog to make it in form ; it is introduced as a part of the 
narration, in assigning a reason for the anxiety of GermaniciiSf 
We have another ^instance of the same kind, in* the account 
which he gives of a mutiny raised against Rufiis, who was a 
♦* Praefectus Gastroruip^'* on account of the severe labour 
which he i Reposed on the soldiers. ^^ Quippe Rufus^ diu maaF 
iputa^is, dcin qenturio, mox castris praefectus, antiquam du- 
ramque militiam revocabat, vetus operis & laboris, ct eo knnu* 
tior quia toleraverat*j:'' There was room for turning this into 
a general observation^ that they who have been educated and 
hardened in toils, are commonly found to be the most severe 
in requiring the like . toils from others* But die manaer 
in which X^citus introduces this sentiment, as a stroke ia 
the character ofRufus, give<i it mui^ nSbre life and spirit* 

'* ** It b&foiig^s td human nftture» to bate the nan whom yott have iitjared," 
f <* Uneasy in hiamind, on account of the coiieesl^d hatred entertained 
ap^ainst him by his uncle and grandmotberi which waa the more bitter# be- 
cause the cauae of it was unjust*'* 

' I '' For Rufus,, who had lo^ng been a common 8eldier» sf^erwurds a cert* 
turion, and at lenc^h a general officer, restored ^ severe military disci- 
pliae of ancient times. Grown old amidst toils and labours, he was the 
more rigid in imposing them, beoauM he^ad boea aecattomed to bear them. 
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. Tbis hisloriaii htts a jpaiticulttr tsAtnt of interaiiadag, after this 
joanoei:) with the coprse of hi» narrativei many striking senti- 
meats and u^^fulobttsrvatiQiw* • 

. Let us next proceed to cooMder the proper qaalitiesof his* 

toncal^iarcatioii*. It is (;divious^ that on the manner of narra* 

i&tm much must depend, aatbe first notion of history is the recital 

.of past iacta i and how much .one mode of recital may bje ppsfer- 

able to . askother we shall soon be convinced, by thinking of the 

^ different effects^ which the same story » when told by two diSer- 

eH peraoQs^ is found to.pro4uce« 

The first virtue of historical narration^ k clealmess^ order» 
.sad due conne:sioii* To attain this, the historian must be com- 
pletely mai^r of his subject ; he must see the whde as: atone 
I .vie9¥ ; and comprehend the chain and dependence of all its parts, 
\ that he may introduce every thing in its proper place i that he 
[ . may. lead us smoothly along the track of 9Sbin which are re* 
corded, and may always give lis the satisfaction of seeing^ how 
^ one evoit^arises oitf of anothan Without diis, there • can be 
.neither pleasure no^ instrnctioo, in reading history* < Much for 
' this end will djepend on the.c&servance of that 4iBity in the gen- 
>'eral fjao. and conduct, which, in the precedmg Lecture, I re - 
I commended^ Much too will depend pn the proper manage- 
\ meat of transiticms, which forms cae.<d the chief ornaments of 
[ tkis kind of writing, and ia one cf the most difficult in execu- 
tion. Nothing tries an historian^ id[>iUties more, than so to lay 
\ Im train hei^rehand, as. to make us pass naturally aijid agreea- 
r Uy from one part of his subject to anoUier ; to employ no 
[ clumsy «ad awkward junctures ; ^and to contrive way^ and 
. l^ans of&rmmg some union aoiong transactions, \i(hich, seem 
I to be most widely separated from one another. 

^ In the .next {dace^ as history is a very dignified species of 

composition, gravity must alwfi^s be maintained in the fiarra- 

tien. There, ipuatlie no meanness.nor vulgarity in the st}'le ; 

no i^uaint nor coUoquial phraSies ; no afieetauon of pertness, 

or of wit. The smart, or the sneering manner of telMog a 

story, is iiiConsistent with the historical character* I do not 

[ s^,, that, an historian is never tp let himself down« He ma}^ 

I sometimes doit with propriety, in order to diversify the Strain 

I of his narration,, wbicb^ if it be perfectly uniform, is apt to 

: become tiresome* But he should be careful never to descend 
^: Vol. II. X 
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too &r I msi oa oceasions where a light cht }adi^stt>in 'O&ecicftc 
U proper to be reoonied, it k gener^tly better ko throw St hita 
a note, than to hazard becoming too familiar, by ihtrdauciHg: 
It into the bo<l^ of dbe work* 

But m htatonan im^ poasesa theae qualities of beit)gperst>i- 
citeua^ diati»ct» and grave, and may »otwilh«tam}ii3g be ^ duft 
writer j in wfaieh caae, we ahafl reap lUtle beneSt from his la- 
boinra j or, most pr'obdiljr, we shall soon give over to read him 
at aU. He. nust therefore study to render his tiarratio^a inter* 
esting} which is the quality ,^at chiefly disttaguishes a i^rriter 
of genius and elo^ience. 

Two things are especially coiKiucnre to this ; the first is, a 
Just medium in the cotiduct of narration, between a rapid or 
crowded recital of facts, and a prolix ded^tl. l*he former 
embarrasses, and the latter tires us. An histpriah that Would 
Interest us, niust know when to be concise, and where he 
ought to enlarge ; passing concisely oveir slight and unimpfrtant 
events, but dwelling on such as are striking and considerable 
in their nature, or pregnant widi consequences; preparing 
beforehoad our attention to diem, and bringing them fortik 
into the most lull and conspicuous li^t* The next thing 1»b 
must attend tOt ia a proper seleaion of the circumstances be* 
longing to those events, which he chooses to relate fully* 
General fkcts malke a slight impressitm on the mind* it is by 
meatos of circumstances and particulate properly thosevt^ that 
a naitatton becomes interesting and affecting to the reader. 
These give life, body, and colouring to the recitd' of facts, 
and enable t|s to behold them as present, void passing befco^ 
our eyes* It is this employment of circumstances, innarra* 
tion, that is properly tero^ed historical painting. 

In all these virtues of -narratidn, particulariy in this last of 
picturesque descriptive narration, several of the ancient histo- 
rians eminently excel. IJence^ the'plieasure that is foulid iti 
reading Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, and 
Tacitus. They are all cpnspicuotis for the art of ndrriition. 
Herodotus is, at all times, an agreeable Writer, and relates ev- 
ery thine with that naivetf and simplicity of manner, which 
\ never fails to interest the reader. Though the maintier of 
Thucy<^ides be more dry and harsh, yet, on great dccasibns, ai 
when he is giving an iaccount of the plague of Atbens,. th^ 

\ 
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qii^ 9f I^ttNif tlic te^ttion ia Corcyi^, the defeat of tbe A- 
flpeoin^ i^ Sicilyi be disjd^ys » very atcoog and masterly pow-* 
qr ^f 4e»iM»iptiQii. Xenopbon'a Cycopoedia, and Im Anaba^ 
^^^jpr retreat of t^e Ten Thousaod, are 'extremely beaucifuL 
"[^ ekf^U^fftapGeii ace ^nely aelecied^ and the aarratiw k ea* 
ay and engagWip i but bi& HcUeAics, or CoKtimiittton of did 
Hiatory qf Tbiicydtdi3s» is a. much sofcrior work. Salluit'a 
Alt of Historical Paintkig in his Catiliaarian, but, more cspe* 
f;ia0y, hi his Jc^gunHipe War, is weii known ; though his style 
is laatsAe to c€^[isiii:e> as too ^tsidied and affected. 

Livy ia more unexceptionable in his naanner, and is excelled 
by i|0 historian whatever in the art of narration : several re* 
^rk^bl€ exjHnplds ndight be given from him. His account^ 
£» jnataoce, of the famous defeat of the Roman army by thi^ 
S^mnitesy at the FurCae Caudins, in the beginning of the 
Dm^l book, affords one of the most beautiful exemplificatioiai 
0f Idstorical psunting, that is any where to be niet with. We 
ba?efii:«t, ap exaelideacription of the narrow pass between two 
iaountains, into which the enemy had decoyed the Romans. 
llVh^n they find themselves caught, and no hope of escape left^ 
we are made to stee, 'first, th<ir astonishment, next their indig* 
nation, and then, .thetr defection^ painted in the most lively 
maimer, by such circumstances and actions as were natural 
tOt persona in their situation^ The resdess and unquiet manner 
}n%la<;h they pass the night ; the consultaitions of the Sam^ 
Hites; the various measures proposed to l>e taken ; the mes* 
sages' between the two .armies, all heighten the scene* At 
lei^gth,.iii the morning, the consuls return to the camp, and in-^ 
form them that they could receive no other terms but that ol 
surr^dering liicJr arms, and passing under the yoke which was 
considered as the last mark of ignominy fof a conquered army4 
Parti>f what then 'follows, I shall give in the atuhor's own 
words. , *^ Redint^ravit luctum in castris consulum adventus i 
ut vjx ab iis abstinerent manus, quorum temeritate in turn lo- 
cum deducti essent. AUi alios intuerif contemplari arma mox 
tradendai 8c inermes futuras desttras ; propon6re sibimet ipsi 
^teocuW, |ugum hostile, et tudibria victcoris, et vultus supei> 
^^» et per armatds inermium iter. Indo fsedi agminis misera« 
i>Uem viam; per sociorum urbes reditum in patriam ac paren- 
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tcs quo ssepe ipsi triumphantes vcniasctit. Se solos* sine 
vulnere, sine ferro^ sine acie vietos; sibi non sttiogcre 
licuisse gladios, non manum cum hoste- conserere; si^ 
nequicquam arma,* nfcquicquam vires, nequtcquam ani- 
mos datos. Haec frementibus, hora fatalis igno mini^ advenitj^ 
Jatnprimum, eum singulis vestimentis, inermes extra vallum 
abire jusai. Turn a consutibus abire Kttores jussi, paltida- 
mentaque detracta« Tantam hoc inter ipsos, qui paulo ante 
eos dedendos, lacerandosque cenaerant, miseratiotiem fecit, 
ut sue quisque conditioais oblitus, ab ilia deformatione tan-* 
tx majestatis velut ad nefando spectaculo, averteret ociiles* 
Primi consuks, prope seminUdi, sub jugum missS>"^ &c« The 
rest of the story which it would be too long to insert, is car- 
ried on with the same beauty, andfuH of picturesque circiiqi* 
stances.f ^ 

* << The arrival of the coni>uIs In the cixaps wrought va^ their puwioiis to 
such a degree, that they could scarcely abstain from laying hands on them 
as by their rashness they had bee'n brought into this situation. They hc» 
gan to look on one another ; to cast a melancholy eye on their arms* whicii 
trere now to be surrendered, and on their right hands, 'which "were to 
become defenceless. *The yoke under which they were to pass; the 
scoffs of the conquerors : and their haughty looks, when 4isvined and 
stripped, they should be led through the hostile lines ; all rose before their 
eyes. They then looked forward to the sad jouiney which awa&ted then, 
when they were to pass as a vanquished and disgraced army through the 
territories of their allies, by whom they had often been beheld returning 
in triumph to their families and native land, ^hey alone, they muttered 
to one another, without an engagement, without a single blow^ had been 
eonqtiered. To their hard fate it fell, nevet to have had it in their power 
to draw a sword, or to look an enemy in the face ; to them only, anas, 
strength, and courage, had been given in vain. While they were thus 
"giving vent to their indignation, the fatal moment of their ignominy arriv- 
ed. Tirst, they were all commanded to.conie forth from iht c«np, ifith- 
out armour, and in a single ' garment. Next^ orders were given, that the 
consuls should be left without their lictors, and that they should be strip- 
ped of their robes. Such commiseration did this affifost excite amoi^ 
them, who, but a Kttle before, had been for delivering up those very con- 
suls, to the eftemy, and for putting them to d^ath, that efery one forgot 
his own condition; and turned his eyes aside from this infamous disgrace^ 
suflTered by the consular dignity, as from a spectacle which was too detes* 
table to be beheld. The consuls^ alnfiost half naked, were first to pass un- 
der the yoke, &c."   ^ > * 

t The description which Caesar gives of the consternation occasioned 
in his camp, by the accounts which were spread among his troops, of tjie 
ferocity, the size, and the courage of the Germans, affords an instance of 
historical painting, executed in a simple manner ; and, at the same time, 
exhibiting a naturaland lively scene : «• Dum paucos dies ad Vesontionem 
moratuf, ex percunctatione nostrorum, voscibusque GallonMii ac mercato* 
rlim, qui iiigenti magnitudine corponim Germanos, incredibili vl«ute, at- 
que exerdtatione in amis esse pl^aedicahant ; aaepe numero esse com iis 
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Tadtusis. another jmthor emUieat ior historical paintiiig^^ 

Aovigh in a manner allogelhcr di^rent from that of Livy,- 

X»i vy's 4e8cr^>Uoiis are jooxe full,, more plain^ and natural ; those 

of Tacitus consist in a few bold strokes. He selects one or two 

i^rwarkaUe drcumstaacea, and sets them before us in a strongt 

^Mdy . generally, in a new and uncomniop light. Such is the 

feUowifijg picture of the situation of Rome^ 9^d of the emperor 

Galba^ when Qiho.was advancing against him : ** Agebatur 

hpe iUuc Galb% vario^ tucbse fiuctuantis ^mpulsu, coofipletis 

undique basilicis et templis, lugubri prospectus Neque popu*- 

li aut plebis uUa vox ; scd attoniti vultusi et conversae ad om-' 

niaaqres. -Non fumultus* non quiea^.sed quale magni me- 

tus, et magni» irs^silentium eat.''^ No image^ in any poet,- 

18 more atrong aiid expressive thali this last stroke of the des* 

cription ; ^' Non tumukus, son quies» sed quale," &c. This 

18 a conception of the sublime kind^ and discovers high genius* 

Indeed, throuf^outall hia work, Tacituis^ shows the h^nd of a * 

xoasten As he is profciund in reflection, so he is striking in de» 

scriptioOf^aiid paihietic in aeatimenc. The phih)S(^her^ the po« . 

et, and the historian, idl meet . ioi him* . Though the period of 

which ;be .writes ma$r be reckoned unfortunate for an historiae^ 

he has m^e it aflford ua many interesting exhibitions of humaa 

nature* The relations which he gives of the deaths of several 

emipe^t persoiiagea,. are asaifecting as. dxe deepest tragedies. 

He paints with a glowing pencil i and possesses, beyond all 

writers* the talent of, painting, not to the iipsigination merely^ 

bat to.the hesurt. With many ef the oKost dislioguished beau-' 

aeiigreiacMi»iie vi^tain;qyldeip, siqas sclem ocolorumferre potui^se ; ton- 
tus subito terror omnem exercitum occupavit, ut non mediocrker omnium 
metites flhltnosque perturbaret. Hie primnm ortUB est a tribunis militutn, 
9^ <|ira«£Bcti|» rQUqutaqiie qui ex ' uvbe» j^micitia^ c^usa. Caesarem aecuti* 
suum perieulum miser abantur, quod non magnum in re militari usum ha- 
bebant ; quorum alius, alia causa iHata quam sibt ad proficivciendiim neoes** 
sariaro «««• diceret, p^bat.u^ ejus voluntate discedere Hccret. NonnuUi 
pudore adducti, ut timoris suspicionem vitarent» remanebant. Hi nequo 
▼iiltum fingei^,- neque iriterdunr Uerymas tenere poterant ^ Abditt in ta- 
bemacuUs, ^nt suum fatum quaerebantur, aut 9um familiaribus . suis, com- 
mune perieulum miserabantur. Vulgo* tbtis castris testftroenta obsigna-, 
bantur.> \ ^ - > JDe J3Wi. Gali, X. /. 

* ** Galba was driren to and fro by tbe tide of tbe multitude, shoving 
him from place to place. The temples and tbe public buildings were filled 
-w]th«erowds)<of adisoial appearance. No clamours were beard, either 
£rom thQ^citixens«.or from tbe rabble. Their countenances were filled 
with constcppation ; their ears we1« employed in listening with anxiety. 
It was not a^ tumult ; it was not quWtness { it mm the silenco of terror, 
and of wtalh." 
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tics, he is, at the same Unfe, net a perfect mo<M ^ hisldryi 
and such as have formed thenmelTe^ vpoo hiio, have seMc^m 
been successfuL HAutpbeaiUaired^rfl^er tbimjiii^itate^ la^ 
his reflections he is toorefined \ in his sQ^lttfteo coaciec, soms** 
times quaint and affected, often abrupt and obacure* Histmy 
seems to require a more natural, flowing, and pepvilar manner. 
' The ancients enaployed one embellisbmeBfe pf history lirhieh 
the moderns have lajidaside, I mean orations, whidi, on Weighs 
tfr occasions, they put into ihe mouths, of some of their cbirf 
personages* ' By^ meaps of these, they diversified tbek history ; 
they conveyed both moral and political iostructioe i voA^hf 
the opposite arguments ivhicbwere employed,' they gave us a 
view of the sentiments of different parties. Tbucydidss was 
the first who introduced this method* The orations^ wid( 
which bis history abounds, and those too^ of -soniie'Other GreeiE^ 
and Latin historians, are among die most, valuable rearaiiii 
which we have of ancient eloquence* How l^autiful soever 
they are, it may be muth questioned, I th^nfc, whether thqr 
find a proper place in history* I rather indkie to dunk, that 
they are unsuitable to it. For they form n s^'iatturc wbidi is 
vnnatural in history, of fictiea with truth. We know tfaatthese 
cnrations are entirely of the aulhor^s own coaspositioii^ imd tbsf 
he has introduced some celebrated person haranguing in -a pab> 
Kc plac^, purely that he might have an opportunity of showing' 
bis own eloquence, pr delivering his own sentimetitB) under 
the name of that person. This is a sort of poeticaMiberty 
which do^s not suit the gravity of history, throughout which, 
an air of the strictest truth shoilild always reign. . Oracios^ 
may be an embellishment to history ; such might also poetlcsl 
cofopositions be, introduced under the name of sMne of'tbe 
pejTSQpag^s ipentioqed in the ni^rration, who were.. known to 
have poj^sessed poetical talents. ^ But neither die one, nor the. 
other, fiqd a proper place in history. Instead of inserting for- 
mal .orations, the method adopted by later writers, s^'epos better 
and more naturial;t that of the historian, on some great occa- 
sion, delivering, in. his own person, die sendments and reason- » 
inga of the oppbeiie parties or. dike substance of what was un- 
derstood to' be spoken in some public assembly ; tflSch he itiay 
do without the liberty of fiction* - 
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Tte (iiwrihg^ of dlar4etefs is one «)f the n\06t splaidid, and, 
^ die sdfne ittiie, on^ of the most difficult ornatnenu of his- 
IftficM eifdiptositiaii. For characters are generally considered, 
as professed exhibitions of fide irrittng ; and an historian, who 
Mlts t» shine in them\ is frequently in danger of carrying re^* 
ftttmenrto^xSsess, froifti a desire of appearing ihny profound and 
fsnetratitrg* ^ He brings together so many contrasts, and suhtile 
oppositioos of qualities^ thAt wid are rather dazzled with spark^^ 
Img explosions, tbdii entertained with any clear conception of 
ahumanr character* A writer who Wocdd characterise in an 
instmcttve and losasteHy manner, should be simple in his style^ 
and sh»ubl avoid ril quaintness and affectation 4 at the same 
time, not GODtentiog himself with giving us general oUtlinesonly^ 
but descending into those peculiarities which mark a character, 
in its most strong and distinctive features. The Greek bistori*- 
MS sometilnes give eulbgiums, but rarely draw full and professed 
characters* Hie two- ancient authors who have laboured this 
part of historical composition most, are Sallust and Tacims* 

As history is a species of writing designed for the instruction 

of mankind, sound morality should always reign in it. 3oth in 

I (tescribifyg characters, and in relating transactions, the authoir 

\, should riways show bimsdf to be on the side of virtue* To de« 

r liver moral instruction in a formal manner, falls not within his 

I province ; but both as a good man, and as a good writer, we 

! Expect that he should discover sentiments of respect for virtue^ 

shd of indignation at flagrant vice. To appear neutral and iih 

^ diffisreat with respect to good and bad characters, and to aflfect 

s crafty and political, rather than a moral turn of thought, will, 

I besides otho' bad effects, derogate -greatly from the Weight of 

historical composition, and will render the stmin of it much 

ifiore Godd-and imiuteresting. We are always most interest«il 

in the jtransactiofis in^iich are going on, when our sympathy b 

awakened by the story, and when we tieoome engaged in At 

fate of tihe aclors. But this effect can never be produced by a 

writer, who 4s deficient in sensibilfty, alid 'ssoral fe^lhsg. 

As the observations wbick I have hitherto msde, have most- 
ly res{)ected the aocient bissortaos, it may naturally be expected 
thftt I should also take some notice of the moderns who have 
^Vifikd in this kind of writing. 
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The country in Europe, 'where the histoiical ^ius lws,'in 
later sigea, shone forth with most luatre^ beyond doubt, is Ita^. 
The national character of die Italians seena favourable to it. 
They were always distinguished as an acute, penetrating, re- 
flecting people, remarkaUe for political sagacity and wisdom, 
and who early addicted themselves to the arts ol writings Ac- 
cordingly, , soon after the restoration of letters, Machiavel^ 
Guicciardin, Davila, Bentivoglio, Father Paul, became higWy 
conspicuous for historical merit. They all appear to have con- 
4jcived very just ideas of history ; and are sigreeable, instruc- 
tive, and inttncsting writers. In their manner of narration, they 
are much formed upon the ancients ; some of them, as Ben. 
tivoglio and Guicciardii^, have, in imitation of them, introduc- 
ed orations into thjcir history. , In the profoundness and dis- 
tinctness pf their political views, they raay,perhaps, be esteem- 
ed to have surpassed the ancients. Critics h^ve, at the same 
time, observed some imperfections in each of them. Machia- 
vel, in his history of Florence, is not altogether so interesting 
as one would expect sm author of his abilities to be ; either 
through his own defect, or through some unhappiness in his 
subject, which led him into a very minute detail of the intrigues 
; of one city» Guicciardip, at all times sensible and profound, 
i§ taxed for dweUiujg so* long on the Tuscan affairs as to be 
sbn^etimes tedious \ a defect which is also imputed occasionally, 
^ to the. judidous Father Paul. Bentivoglio, in his excellent 
hist5)ry. of the wars of Flanders, is accused of approaching to 
the florid and pompous manner: and iDivila, though one of 
f he most agreeable and. entertaining relaters, has pnanifestly 
thi;i, defect of spreading a sort of uniformity over all his charac- 
ters, by representing, them as guided too regularly by political 
interest*,. But, although soinQ such objection!^ may be made 
tp thf^e authors, they deserve, upon the whole, to be placed in 
d:ie> first rank of modern historical writefs. The wars of Flan- 
ders, written; in Latin by Famianus Strada, is a book of seme 
note; hut is not entitled to the same reputation as the works 
of.tl^^ other h^torians I have named. Strada is so violently 
parM^l^^^l^^ Spanishcau^e \ and too open a panegyrist of the 
PriQceof P^rma. He is florid, difiuae, and an affected imiia* 
tor.of the manner and style of Liv}% ^ 
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Among the French, as there has been much good wrtting in 
many kinds^ so also in the historicaL That ingenius nation 
'who have done so much honour to modem literature, possess, 
in an eminent degree, the talent of narration. Many of their 
later historical writers are spirited, lively, and agreeaUe ; and 
some of them not deficient in profoundness and penetration^ 
They have not, however, produced any such capital historiana 
as the Italians, whom I mentioned above. 

Our island, till within these few years, was not eminent for 
its historical productions. Early, indeed, Scodand made some 
figure by means of the celebrated Buchanan* He is an elegant 
writer, classical in his Latinity, and agreeable both in narration 
and description. But one cannot but suspect him to be more 
attentive to elegance than to accuracy* Accustomed to form 
his political notions wholly upon the plans of ancient govern* 
xnents, the feudal sj^tem s«iems never to have entered into his 
thoughts ; and as this was the basis of the Scottish constitution, 
his political views are, of course, inaccurate and imperfect* 
^hen he comes to the transactions of his own times, there is 
such a change in his manner of writing, and such an asperity 
in bis style, that, on what side soever the truth lies with regard 
to those dubious and long controverted facts which make the 
subject of that pare of his work, it is impossible to dear him 
from being deeply tinctured with the spirit of party. 

Among the older English historians, the most considerable is 
Lord Clarendon. Though he writes as the professed apologist 
of one side^ yet there appears more impartiality in his relation 
of facts, than might at first be expected. A great spirit of 
virtue and probity runs through his work. He maintains all 
the dignity of an historian. His sentences, incleed,' are often 
too long, and his general, manner is prolix ; but his style, on 
the whole, is manly ; and his merit, as an historian, is much 
beyond mediocrity. Bishop Burnet is lively and perspicuous ; 
but he has hardly any other historical merit. His stylq is too 
careless and familiar for history ; his characters arc, indeed, 
marked with a bold and strong hand ; but they are generally 
light and satirical ; and he alx)uhds so much in little stories 
concerning himself, that he resembles more a writer of me- 
snoirs than of history. During a Ibpg period, English historical 
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authors were little more thaii dtiU comers ; till of late the 
<littafq;tsished ioameft of Hiime, Robiertsooi and Gibbon^ have 
raised. the British ohai^aoter^ ia this ^citB of wrking. to high 
repUtj^ioii and digmty^i 

I obterved, in the f^et^dbg Lecture, that antials^ memoirs!^ 
and ttvet) are the ioferior kmds of hi^orkal coniposition* 
It will be proper, before dismiss^g this subject , to oiak^ a few 
ob^^rvatibns upon them* Annals are.c^mmoiily understood to 
irigdify a eoltectkin of facts, digested according; to thronolbgicat 
order ; rather serving for the niatertak of history, thati as- 
pnihg to the name of history thetnsekes* All that is required, 
therefore iti fl wri^of such annals, is to be faithful, distinct, 
and complete* 

Memoira denote a sort of compositfon, in which an author 
does not pretend to give full information of all the facts re- 
specting the period of which he writes, but only to relate what 
he himself had access to know, or what he was concerned in^ 
or what Illustrates the conduct of some person, or the circum*- 
trtances of some transaction, which he chooses for his subject* 
From^'a writer of memoirs, therefore^ is not expected the same 
profound research, or enlsu'ged information^ as from a writer of 
liistbry* He is not subject to the same laws of unvarying dig* 
titty and gravity* He may talk freely of himself $ he may de- 
scend into the moe^ Familiar anecdotes. What is chiefly re- 
i|uired of him is, that he be spri^hdy and interesting ; and es- 
pecially^ that he inform us of thin^ that are useful and curi- 
ous j that he convey to us son^ sort of knowledge worth the 
acquiring^ This is a specie^ of writing Very bewitching to 
such as love to write Concerning themselves,, and conceive 
ev^ry transaction, in which idiey had a share, to be of singular 
important^* There is no wonder, therefore, that^ a nation so 
sprightly as the FrefN>b, should, for two centuries past, have 
been pouring forth a whole ftood of nsetnoirs ^tbe greatest part 
of which are little more than agreeable trifies* 

Some,^ however,, must be excepted from this general charac- 
ter t two in particuliff ; the memoirs of the Cardii^al de Retz, 
and those of the Dukeof Sully. From Retz»s Memoirs^ besides 
the pleasure of agreeable and lively narration, we may derive 
also much instruction,' and much knowledge of human nature^ 
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Tliough hiB politics be often too fioe spun, y«t th^ memoirn of 
9 profe33e4 factious leader^ such as tbe QgtrdtiM} Was, wherein 
be draws botl> bis own character, and that of several gseat per- 
socages of his time, so fully, cannot be read by. any peracp o£ 
good sense without benefit* The Memoirs of the Diike of Sul- 
ly, in the state in wl^ch they 9re now given fo the puWic, hav« 
great a^ri$, and deserve to be mentXOiied wi& particialar ]^Fsase» 
^o Q>emoirs app^o^ch moft nearly t9 the nspf^nesst and thfs 
dignity of full ieg^timate history. They . htwe this peculiar 
. advants^, of pving us a beautaful diBplnf of two of die nsost 
Uiostrioan characters wh'^h history presents ; Solly himself, 
o^e oi the ablest and mpst incorri||^ OMnlaiters, and Henry IV* 
one of the greatest and most amiable princes of modern timesr 
I know few books more fall of virtue, and of good sense, than 
SuUy V Memoirs ; few, therefore, C9Of0 proper to form both 
tbe beads and the hearts of such 9s are designed for puUic b^ai* 
QCfts, and action ifl the world. 

Biogjraphy, or tbe writing of lives> is n very tuseful kind 
of composition ; less formal and stately than history ; but tQ 
Ae bulk ,of readers, perhaps, no less instructive, as it aA>rdp 
jbcm the opportu^nity of seeing the ch^racterji and t«ni|>ers, the 
virtues and failings of eminent men folly 4i(^yedi and ad- 
mits theni into % mor!^ thorough and intim^e n^Q^aintance 
with such persons, than history generally aSlows* .For it writtr 
^ lives may descej^id, With |>ropriety, to minute circumstaficeis, 
^xl familiar incidental It is expected of him^ ^ol he is.t9 
giv9 the priy»^, »» weUas the public Ufe» of rthe person whose 
.actions he ri^cords.; my^ it isfrom privKte life^ firoi^ fgrniUsp, 
dqmestie, and 8<Cbnii^\y trivial occurrences^ that w« of^n^ rc^ 
^ivemost light i^to the real ohanicter* in this ^p€9SMs Qf 
^>^itH9gt Plutarph has no amaU nserit; wsd tohtm wt^sta%d 
indebted fo<; mu(;h.of jthe knowledge tfaalt wa possess, eoncam- 
iog several of the most eminent personages of Mti<}uij^# His 
naatteris, indeed, better than his manner ; as he capontlay 
claim to any peculiar beauty or elegance. His judgment too, 
^d his accuracy, have sometimes been taxed i but whatever 
defects of this kind he may be liable to, his Lives of Eminent 
Men will always be considered as a valuable treasure of instruc- 
^oiu He is remairkable for being one of the most humane 
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writers o^all amiquity ; less dazzled than many of them are^ 
with the exploits of valour and amb/tion ; and fond of display- 
ing his great men to usi in the more gentle ligh^ of retirement 
and private life. 

I dinnot conclude the subject of history, without taking no- 
tice of a very great improvement which has^ of late years, be- 
gun to be introduced into historical composition ; I mean, a 
more particular attention than was formerly given to laws, 
customs, commerce, religion^ literature, and every other thing 
that tends to show the spirit and genius of nations. It is now 
understood to be the business of an able historian to exhibit 
manners, as well asr facts and events ; and assuredly , whatever 
displays the state and life of mankind, in di£Ferent periods, and 
illustrates the progress of the human mind, is more useful and 
interesting than the detail of sieges and battles. The person, 
to whom we are most indebted for the introduction of this im- 
provement into history, is the celebrated M. Voltaire, whose 
genius has shone with such surprising lustre, in so many dif- 
ferent parts of literature. His age of Louis XIV. was one of 
the first great productions in this taste ; and soon drew through- 
out vSi Europe, that general attention, and received that high 
approbation, which so ingenious and eloquent a production me- 
rited. His essay on the general history of Europe, since the 
days of Charlemagne, is not to be considered either, as a history 
or the proper plan of an historical woric ; but only as a series 
of observations on the chief events that have happened through- 
out several centuries, and on the changes that successively took 
place in the spirit and manners of different nations. Though, 
in some dates and facts it may, perhkps, be inaccurate, and it 
tinged with those particularities which unhappily distinguished 
Voltaire^s manner of thidking on religious subjects, yet it con- 
tains so many enlarged and instructive views, as justly to me- 
rit the attention of all Who either read or write the history of 
those ages. * 
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PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING—DIALOGUE— .EPIS- 
TDLAB^Y WRITING— FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 

I* 

\ 

AS history is both a very dignified species of composition, 
aa^, by the regular form which it assumes* falls directly upder 
the laws of criticism, I discoursed of it fully io the two preced- 
ing Lectures. The remaining species of composition, in prose, 
afford less room for critical observation. 

Philosophical writing, for instance, will not lead us into any 
long discussion. As the prbfessed object of philosophy is to 
convey instruction, and as they who study it are supposed to do 
so for mstriiction, not for entertainment, the style, the form, 
and dress of such writings, are less material objects. They are 
objects, however, that must not be wholly neglected. He who 
attempts to instruct mankind^ without studying, at the same 
time, to engage their attention, and to interest theo^ in his sub- 
ject by his manner of exhibiting it, is not likely to prove suc- 
cessful* The same truths ami reasoning, delivered in a dry and 
cold manner, or with a proper measure of elegance and beauty, 
win make very different impressions on the minds of men. 

It is manifest, that every philosophical writer must study the 
utmost perspicuity \ and, by reflecting on what was formerly ^ 

delivered on the subject of perspicuity, with respect both ta j 

single words, and the construction of sentences, we may be con- j 

vinced that this is a study which demands considerable atteo- 
tionjo die rules of style and good writing. Beyond mere per- 
spicuity, strict accuracy and precision are required in a philoso- 
phical writer* He must employ no words of uncertain mean- 
ing, no loose or indeterminate expressions \ and should avoid 
using words which are seemingly synonymous, without care- 
fully attending to Uie variation which they make upon the idea. 
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To be clear then and precise, is one requisite which we have 
a title to demand from every philosophical writer. He may 
possess this quality, and be at the same time a very dry writer* 
He should therefore study some degree of embellishment, in 
ordei" to render his composition pleasing and graceful* One 
of the most agreeable, and one of the most uiseful embellish- 
xnents which a philosopher can employ, coDMSts in illustrations 
taken from historical ' facts, and the chi^acters of men. AD 
moral and poUttcal subjects natuially afford scope fcxr theses 
and wherev«r there is room for employiog them^ they sel- 
dom fail of producing a happy effect. They diversify the 
composition, they relieve the mind from the fatigue of mere 
reasoning, and at the same time raise more full conviction than 
any reasonings produce; for they take philosophy out of the 
abstract, and give weight to speculation, by shewing its con- 
nexion with real life, and the actions of mankind. 

Philosophical writing admits besides of a polished, anea^ 
jand elegant style. It adi^its of metaphors, comparisons, and 
all the calm figures of speech, by whic^h ah author may convey 
his sense to the unclerstanding with clearness and force, at the 
same time that he entertains the imaginatton. He roust take 
great care, however, that all his ornaments be of the chastest 
tind, never partaking of the florid or the tuniiid ; which is so 
unpardonable in a professed philosopher, that it is itiuch better 
JTorhim to err on the side of naked simplicity, than on that of 
^oo much ornament. Some of the ancients^ as Plato and Ci- 
cero, have left us [philosophical treatises composed with much 
elegance and beauty. Seneca has been long and justly cen- 
sured for the affectation that appears in his style. He is too 
fondof a certain brilliant and sparkling manner; of antithesis and 
quaint sentences. It cannot be denied, at the same time, that 
he often expresses himself with much liveliness and force; 
though his style^ upon the whole, is far froip deslsrving iinita* 
tion. In English, Mr. Locke's celebrated Treatise on Human 
Understanding, may be pointed but as a model, on the one 
hand, of the greatest clearness and distinctness of philosopfaicai 
style, with very little ap|>roach to ornament ; Lord Shafts* 
hury's writings, on the other hand, exhibit philosophy dressed 
up with all the ornament which it can admit; perhaps^ith 
more than is perfectly suited to it. - 
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Pfailoeophlcat compositioa sometliiies assumes a form under 
which it miDgles more with works of tastCi when carried 
on 10 the way Qf dialogue apd conversation. Under this form 
the spcienta have given us some of their chief Philosophical 
works ; and several of the moderns have endeavoured to imr 
itate them* Dialogue writing may be executed in two ways^ 
either as direct conversation, where none but the speakers 
iq>pear, which, is th^ method that Plato uses ; or as the recital 
of a conversation, where the author himself appears, and gives 
aa account of what passed in discourse ; which is the method 
I that Cicero generally follows^. But though those diiferent 
I methods noistke $ome variation in the form, yet the nature of 
/ the compoisition is at bottom the same in both, and subject to 
the same laws* < 

A dialogue, m one or other of these forms, on some philo- 
|. sophical, moral, or critical subject, when it is well conducted, 
stands in a high rank among the works of taste ; but is much 
more difficult in the execution than is commonly imagined. 
I For it requires more than merely the introduction of different 
I persons speaking in succession. It ought to be a natural and, 
^ spirited representation of real conversation ; exhibiting the 
character 9nd manners of the several speakers, and suiting to 
the character of each, that peculiarity of thought and expres- 
sion which distinguishes him from another. A dialogue, thus 
Conducted, gives the reader a very agreeable entertainment ; 
as by means of the debate going on among the personages, he 
receives a fair and fidt view of both sides of the argument ; 
and is, at the same time, amused with polite conversation, and 
with a display of consistent and well supported characters. An 
! author, therefore, who has genius for executing such a compo- 
I sition after this manner, has it in his power both to instruct 
f and to please. 

! But the greatest part of modern dialogue writers have no 
idea of any, composition of this sort ; and bating the outward 
forms of conversation, and that one speaks and another answers, 
[ it is guitethe sanie, as if the author spoke in person throughout 
[ the whole. He set upa philotheus perhaps, and a philatheos, or 
i an A aiid a B j who, after mutual compliments, and after ad- 
miring the fineness of the morning or evening, and the beauty 
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of the prospects around them, enter into conference concern- 
ing some grave matter ; and all that we know farther of them 
is, that the on6 personates the author, a man of learning, no 
doubt» and of good principles ; and the other is a man of straw, 
set up to propose some trivial objections ; over which the first 
gains a most entire triumph ; and leaves his sceptical antago- 
nist at the end much tnimbled, and generally^ convinced of 
his error. l%is is a very frigid and insipid manner of writing ; 
the moresoi as it is an attempt toward something, which we see 
the author cannot support. It is the form, without the spirit I 
of conversation. The dialogue serves to no purpose, but to 
make awkward interruptions j and we should with more pati- 
ence hear the author continuing always to reason himself, and^ i 
to remove the objections that are naade to his principles, thaa 
be troubled with the unmeanbg appearance of two persons, 
whom we see to be in reality no more than one^ 

Among the ancients, Plato is eminent for the beauty of his 
dialogues. The scenery, and the circumstances of many of 
them^ are beautifully painted. The characters of the sophists, ^ 
with whom Socrates disputed, are well drawn : a variety of j 
personages are exhibited to us ; we are introduced into a real 
conversation, often supported with much life and spirit, after 
the Socratic manner. For richness and beauty of imagination, 
no philosophic writer, ancient or modem, is comparable to 
Plato. The only fault of his imagination is, such an excess of 
fertility as allows it sometimes to obscure his judgment. It 
frequently carries him into allegory, fiction, enthusiasm,,and 
the airy regions of mystical theology. The philosopher is, at 
times, lost in the poet. But whether we be edified with the 
matter or not, (and much edification he often afibrds) we are 
always entertained with the manner ; and left with a strong im*' 
pression of the sublimity of the author's genius. 

Cicei'o's dialogues, or those recitals of conversation, which 
he lias introduced into several of his philosophical and critical 
works, are not so spirited, nor so characteristical, as those of 
Plato. Yet some, as that ** De Oratore,'* especially, are agree- 
able and well supported. They show us conversntion carried 
on among some of the principal persons of ancient Rome, with 
freedom, good breeding, and dignity. The author of thceic- 
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gEQt dialogue, ^^ De Causis Comipts Eldquentiae/' \7hich is an- 
nexed sometimes to the works of Quintilian, and sometimes to 
those of Tacitus, has happily imitated) perhaps has excelled, 
Cicero^ in this manner of waiting. 

Ludan is a dialogue writer of much eminence ; though his 
subjects are seldom such as can entitle him to be ranked ^Imong 
pbilosoi^ical authors* He has given the model of the light and 
humorous dialogue^ and has carried it to great perfection. A 
character of levi^, and at the same time of wit and penetration, 
distinguishes all nis writings. Ht^ great object was, to expose 
thefoUies ofsuper^ition, and the pedantry of philosophy, which 
"prevailed in his age ; atid he could not have taken any more 
successifal tnethod for thttf end, than what he . haas employed, in 
Bs dialogues', especially in* those of the gods and of the dead, 
which are full of pleasantry and satire. In this invoation of 
. dialogue of the dead, he has been fcJIowed by several modern. 
authors. Fontenelle, in particular, has given us dtalogpes of 
this Sort, which are uprightly and agreeable i but as for charac- "^ 
ters, whoever his pei^sonages be, they all become Frenchmen in 
his hands. Indeed few things tn composition are morediffi- ^ 
cidt, dian in the course of a moral dialogue to exhibit charac- 
ters properly distinguished ;as calm conversation fiirnishes none 
of those assistances for bringing characters itato light, which 
the active scenes, and inter^tiog situationsof the drama, af- 
ford. Hence few authors are eminent for characteristical dir 
alogue oh grave subjects. One of the most remarkable in the 
English language, is a writer of the last age, Dr. Henry More, 
in his divine diologues, relating to the foundations of natural 
rdigion. Though his style be now in some measure obsolete, 
and his speafkers be marked with the academic stiffness of those 
timss,- yet the dialogue is animated by a variety of character, i 
. and aprighlliness of conversaticm, beyond what are commonly 
, met with in writings of this kind. Bishop Berkley's dialogues 
concerning the existeno© of matter, do not attempt any display 
. of diaractets 5 . but furnish an instance of a very abstract «ub- 
, ject, rendered clear and intelligible by ^means of conversation 
properiy managed. -^ 

Iprooee^ next to make some observations on epistolary 
writing which possesses a kind of middle place between the 
VouII. . Z 
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serious and amusing species of composition. Episioldty wri- 
ting appears, at first view, to stretch into a vcrjr wide firfd. 
For there is no subject whatever, on which phe niay not Con- 
vey bis thoughts to the public, in th? form bf a letter. Lord 
Shaftsbury, for instance, Mr. Harris, and several otlier writers, 
have chosen, to give this form to philosophical treatrses. But 
this is not sufficient to class such treatises under the Itead df 
epistolary conf^position. Though they bear, in the title page, a \ 
, letter to a friend, after the first address, the frifend disappear^, 
and we see, that it is, in truth, the* public with whom the aiithor j 
Corresponds. Seneca's epistles are of this sort. There is no I 
probability that they ever passed in correspondence, as real let- ; 
ters. They are no other than miscellaneous dissertations on 
moral subjects ; which the author, for his convenience, chose 
to put into the epistolary form. Even where one writ^ a teal 
letter on some formal topic, as of moral or religious consoh- i 
tion to a, person under distress, such as Sir Wiljiam ^im]^ \ 
has written to the countess of Essex on the death of htr daug6- \ 
ter, he is at liberty, on such occasions, to write whofly^^^ I 
divine or as a philosopher^ and to assume the style and maimer I 
of one, without reprehension. We consider the author not as 
writing a letter, but as composing a discourse, suited pairticQ- \ 
larly to the circumstances of some one person. | 

Epistolary writing becomes a distinct species of coitopoBition, , 
subject to the cognizance of criticism, only or chiefly, when it i 
is oi the easy and familiar kind ; when it is conversatioh car. | 
ried on upon paper, between two friends at a distance. Such j 
au intercourse, when well conducted, may be rendered vcty 
agreeable ti readers of taste. If the subject of the kttcrs be ^ 
important, they will be the more valuable. \ Even though there | 
should be nothing very considerabte in the subject, ytt if tw , 
spirit and turn of the correspondence be agreeabte j if they be 
written in a sprightly manner,' and with nativ^ grace atxd ease, 
they may still be emertainmg ; more especially rf Ihere be any 
thing to interest us, in the charaaers of those -who write *cm. ; 
Hence the curiosity Which the public has always discovercflf , 
^dnccrning the letters of eminent persons. We etp^ct iO i 
them to discover somewhat of their real character- *t'* j 
childish indeed to escpect, that m letter^ We are to fit)d *« 
whole heart of the author upveiltd. Concealment and disgu'*^ 
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takepiace, mor^orkasi in all human intercourse* < But stilly 
•8 IjHiers from one friend to another n^ake the nearest approach 
. .to co^irersatioy:), v^e n^y expect to see more of a character 
Jiaplayed in thpue than in other productions, which are studied 
forpuhlic view* We please ourselves with beholding the writer 
ia a situation which .allows him to be at his ease, and to give 
y^nt QCcaaiQually to the overflowing of bis heart* 

Much, therefore, of the meri^ and the agreeableness of 

epistolary writing, will depend on its introducing us into some 

acj^ttsiintance with the writer. ' There, if any where, we look 

for the man, not. for the author. Its first and fundamental 

requisite is, to be natural and simple; for a stiff and laboured 

mauieris aa bad. in a letter, as it is in conversation. This 

jdoe^not banish sprightliness and wit. These are graceful in 

- l^ttei^ just as tjiey are in conversation $ when they flow easily, 

.#ad without being studied ; when employed, so as to season, 

ilo(jtOiCloy*. One who, either ia conversation or (in letters, 

affeciB to ahiae and to sparkle always, will not please long^' 

The style of letters should not be too highly pplishedf It ought 

f to be n^t and correqt, but no more. All nicety about words, 

[ betrays study ; and hence musical periods, and appearances of 

I number and . harmony in arrangement, should be carefully 

I SToided in letters. The best letters are commonly such as the 

i authors haye written with much facility. . What the heart or 

I the imagination dictates, always flows readily ; but where there 

IS no sut^e£t to .warm or interest these,: constraint appears; 

^ henct, those letters of mere compliment, congratulation, 

or aSected condolence, which have cost the authors much la* 

[ hour in composing, and whichy for that reason, they perhaps 

I .consider as .their master-pieces^ never fail of being the most 

^hsag^eeable and insipid to the readers* 

i ^ It ought at the'samc time to be remembered, th^t (he ease 

[ and suapUcity which I havis recommended }n epistolary corres- 

ponoeace,. U iiot to be understood as importing entire careless- 

I **c«a. Ia writing to the jnost intimate friend, a certain degree 

nf att^Uon, both to the subject apd the style, is requisite and 

Pocomiug. It is no more, than what we owe both to ourselves, 

*J^4 to the friend to whom we correspond^ A slovenly and 

\ ■^Jjl^ted maimer of writing, is a disobliging mark of want of 
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respect. The liberty, besides, of writttig lettcfs ubith too caw* 
less a hand, is apt to betray persons into- imprudence In whgt 
they write. The first requisite, both in conversation and co^ 
respondence, is to attend to all the proper decorums which our 
own character, and that of others, demaiid. An imprudent 
expression in conversation ifiay be forgotten afed* pass away; 
but when we talce the pen into our hand, we must remember, 
that *' Litera 9cripta manet.^* 

Pliny's letters are one of the roost celebrated collections ' 
which the ancients have given us, in the epistolary way. They ! 
are elegant and polite ; and exhibit a very pleasing and amia- 
tie view of the authdr. But, according to the vulgar phrase, 
they smell too much of the lamp. They are too elcgaut^nd 
fine; and it is not easy to avoid thinking, that the author b ; 
casting an eye towards the public, when he is appearing to write . 
only for his friends. Nothing indeed is more diffii:olt, thiri for j 
an author, who publishes his own letters, to divest himself ; 
altogether of attention to the opinion of the world in what he 
says ; by Whidh means, he becomes much less agreeable than ] 
a man of parts would be, if, without any constraint of this sort, ; 
lie were writing to Kis intimate friend. 

Cicero's episdes, though not so showy as^those of 'PKtrjr, arc \ 
on several accounts, a far more valuaUe collection ; indeed, 
the most valuable c6llectiott of letters extant in any language. ; 
They are letters of reil business, written to the ^eatest men of i 
the age, composed with' puVity and elegance, but without the | 
least affectation ; and, what adds-greatly to their tnerit^ written i 
without any intention of'being published to the world. For j 
it appears, that Cicero never kept copies of his own letters j 
and we are wholly Indebted to the care of his freed'^man Tyro, 
for the large collection that was make, after his death, of those 
which arc now extant, amounting to nearly a thousandi^ Tney 
contain the most authentic materials of the history of that age ; 
and are the last monuments which remain of Rome in its free 
state; the greatest part of them being tSrritten during that im-; 
portant fc-isis, when the republic was on the point of ruin ; the ' 

* See his letter tb Atticus, which was written a year or two'hefore nn 
death, in which he t&Us him, in answer to sotne inquiries concermng J*" j 
epistles, that he had n0 collection of them, and tbntTyro^^i^d only atout , 
seventy of them. Ad; att. lo- S, 
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ttdsl ifiterestIbg«ituation^ perhaps, which b to be found in th^ 
affairs of tnankikid* To bis intimatQ friends, especially to At- 
ticus, Gicero l«ys open himself and his heart, with entire free- 
ddln« la ^e course of his correspondence with others, we are 
mtroddceU itito acquaintance with several ot the principal per^ 
isoliages ef - Roiofte i dnd it is remarkable that most of Cicero's 
correspondetlts, as well as himself, are elegant and polite wri- 
ters ; which serves to heighten our idea of the taste and man* 
nets of that age. 

Th6. inost distinguished collection of letters in the English 
language, is that of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift,'and their friepds ; 
)^»tly pubtiaRed in Mr. Pope's works, and. partly in those of 
Dean Swift. This collection is, on the whole, an entertaining 
and agreeable one ; and contains much wit and ingenuity. It 
fenbt however, altogether free of jthe fault which I imputed 
to PBny*d epistles, of too much study and refinement. In the 
variety of letters from different persons, contained in that cot 
lection, we find many that are written with ease, and a beau* 
ttful simplicity. Thosi of, Dr. Arbuthnot, in particular, Always 
deserve that praise. Dean Swift's also are unaffected ; and a^ 
a proof of their being so, they exhibit his character fully, with 
all its defects ; though it were^to be wished^ for the honour of 
his memory, that his epistolary correspondence had not been 
drained to the dregs, by «o many successive publications, as hsrve 
been given td the world. Several of Lord Bolingbroke*s and 
offiishop Atterbury's letters, are masterly. The censure of 
Writing letters in too artificial a manner, falls heaviest on Mn 
Pope himself. There is visibly more study, and less of nature 
and the heart in his letters, than In those of some of his cot- 
respondents. He had formed himself on the manner of Voi- 
ture, and is too fond of writing like a wit. His letters to ladies 
are full of affectation^ Even in writing to his friends, hoW 
forced an introduction is the following of a letter to Mr. Ad- 
dison : " I am more joyed at your return, than 1 5,hould be at 
thatt^f the sun, as much as I wish for him in this yie^ancholy 
wet. season ; but it is his fate too like, yours, to b^^ispleasing 
to owls and obscene- animals, who cannot bear his lustre.'* 
How stiff a cprnpliment is it, which he pays to Bishop Atter- 
bury ? « "JFhough the noise and daily bustle for the public, be 
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noviC over, I dareflajr, you are stiU tendering its welfare | ai 
the sun in winter, when seeming to retire from the world, is 
preparing warmth and benedictiona for a better season.'* 
This sentence might be tolerate^ in a harangue ; bui* is very un«> 
suitable to the s^le of one friend corresponding with another. 

The gaiety and vivacity of the French genius appear to much 
advanu^e in their letters, and have given birth to several agree- 
able publications* In the last* age, Balzac and Voiture were 
the two most celebrated epistolary writers. Qalzac's reputa- 
tion indeed soon declined, on account of his swellipg periods 
and pompous style. ^ But Voiture continued long a favourite 
author. His composition is extremely, sparkling; he shows 8 
great deal of wit, and can trifle in the ipost entertaining man- 
ner His only fault is, that he is too open and professed a 
wit to be thoroughly agreeable as a letter writer. The Let- 
ters of Madam de Sevighe are now esteemed the most accom- 
plished model of a familiar correspondence. They turn in- 
deed very much upon trifles, the ioddents of the day, and the 
news df the town, and they are over leaded with extravagant 
compliments, and expressions of fondness,, to her favourite 
daughter; but withal| they show such perpetual sprightliness, 
they contain such easy and v^ied narration, and so many 
/strokes of the ittost lively and beautiful painting, perfectly free 
from any affectation, that they are justly entitled to high praise. 
Tha Letters of Lady Mary Wortly Montague are not un- 
worthy of being named after those of Mad. dc Sevigni. They 
have much of the French ease and vivacity ; and retain more 
die character of agreeable epistolary style, than perhaps amr 
letters which have appeared in the English language, v 

Therifr remairfs to be treated of, another species of composi- 
fioii in prose, which comprehends a very nun^erous, though, 
in general, a very iusignifiqant class of writings, known by the 
name of romances and novels. These may, at jSrst view, seem 
too insignificant, to deserve that any particular notice shouki 
be taken of them. But I cannot be of this opiniop. • Mr. 
Fletcher of Salton, in one of his tracts, quotes it as the saying 
o! a wise man, that give him the making of all the ballads of 
a nation, he would allow any one that pleased t6 make their 
Jaws, The saying was founded on rcfldctioa and good sew? 
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and apiplies to the subject now before us* For a^y kind of 
writing, how trifling soever in appearance, that obtains a gene- 
ral currency and especially that early pre-ot«upies the ima- 
gination of the youth of both sexes, must demand particular at- 
tention. Its influence is likely to be considerable, both on the 
inorals, and thste of anatiom 

' In fact^ fictitious histories, might be employed for very use- 
ful purposes^ They furnish one of the best channels for con- 
veying instruction, for painting human life and' manners, for 
showing the errors into which we are betrayed by our passions, 
for rendering virtue amiable and vice odious. The effect ot 
well contrived stories, towards accomplishing these purposes, 
is stronger than any effect that can be produced by simple and 
naked instruction ; and hence we find, that the wisest men in 
all ages, haye more or kss employed fables and fictions, as the 
yehicles of knowledge. These have ever been the basis of 
both epic and dramatic poetry. It is not, therefore the nature' 
of this sort of writing considered in itself, but the faulty man- 
ner of its execution, that can expose it to any contempt. Lord 
Bacon takes notice of our taste for fictitious history, as a proof 
of the greatness and dignity of the hu'man mind. H^ observe^ 
very ingeniously, that the objects of this world, and the 
common train of aiSairs whicli we behold going on in iti 
do not fill the . mind, nor give it entire satisfaction* , \Vc seek 
for something that shall expapd the mind in a greater degree : 
we seek for more heroic and illustrious deeds, for more dive^^ 
sified and surprising events, for a mjore splendid order of 
thmgs, a more regular and just distribution of rewards and 
punishments than what we find here ; because we meet not 
with these in true history, we have recourse to fictitious. We 
create worlds according to our fancy, in order to gratify our 
capacious desires : ^^ Accopamodando^" says that great phjilos- 
^pher, (^ Rerunt simulachra ad apimi desiderisi, non submit* 
tendo aniqaum rebus^ quod ratio facit, et historia.^^ Let us 
^^^i ^ince the subject wants neither dignity nor use, make 
^ f^w observations on the rise sknd progress of fictitious 

* '" Accommodating tUe appearances of things to the dcsii;ps of the 
mind, not bringing dO WD the roindi as history and pholosophy do, to th« 
••urse of events," 
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history t and the different fcNrms it has assumed in diifefetit 
countries* , 

In all countries we find its origin verjr ancient; The genius 
of the ea&tem nations, in particular, wtfs" from the eariieit 
Umea much torned towards inventioii, and the love of fictioa. 
Their divinity, their philosophy, and their polities^ were cletb*- 
ed in faUeaand paraUea* The Indians, the Perstana, and Ara- 
bians, were all famous for their tales. The ^ Arabian Night's 
Entertainments'' are the production of a romantic invention 
but of a rich and amusing imagination : inhibiting a singtilar 
and curious disjday of manners and characters, and beautified 
with a very humane morality. Among the ancient Greeks, 
we hear of the Ionian and 'Milesian Tales i but thl^ are now 
perished, and^ from any account that we have of them appesr 
to have been -of the loose and wanton kind. Some fictitious 
.histories yet remain, that wene compose^ during the decltae 
of the Roman Empire, by Apuleius, ArchiUes Tatius, afid 
^ Heliodorus, bishop ot Trlca, in the fourth century ; but none of 
•them are considerable enough to merit particular critjcism* - 

During the dark ag^, this sort of writing assumed a new 
imd.'verydingalar form, and for a long while made a grest 
figure ia the world. The Qtartial spirit of those natlonf, 
among whom the feudal government prevailed ; the establish- 
ment of sing^lc combat, as an allowed method of deciding causes 
both of justice^and. honour :ythe appointment of champions in 
, the cause of won^n, who could not maintain their own rights 
by the sword ; together with the institution of military tour* 
naments, in whi<fti different kingdoms vied with one another, 
gave ris^» in those times, to thatmarvelloiis system of cbivaliy^ 
which is one of the most singular appearances in thehistofy 
, of mankind. Upon this were founded those romances of 
^knight-errantry, which carried an ideal chivalg^ to a stiD 
more extravagant height than it had risen in fact. There w* 
displayed in them a new and very wonderful sort of worW, 
hatdly. bearing any resemblance, to the world in which we 
dwell. Not only knights setting forth to redress all manner 
/.of wrongs, but in every page, magicians, dragons, and giaats, 
invulnerable men, v;Inged horses, enchanted anaour, and ea- 
chanted cclstles j adventures absolutely incredible, yet snitM to 
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the grosi ignorance of these ages, aad tothe legendsyandsu- 
peratitioiis notions concerning magic and necromancjr, which 
then prevailed. This merit they hsidy of bebg writings of tho 
bi|^3r moral and heroic kind. Their knights were patterns^ 
not of courage merely, but of religion, generosity, courtesy^ 
and fidelkyj and the heroines were no less distinguished for 
nodes^, delicacy, and the utmost dignity of manners* 

These were the first compositions that received the name of 
mi&ances. The origin of this name is traced by Mr. Huet, the 
kamed Bishop of Avranche, to the Provencal Troubadoures, z 
ai>rt of story-tellers aqd bards in the county ofProvence, 
where there subsisted some rdmains of literature and poetry^ 
The language which prevailed in that country was a miicture of 
Latin and Gallic, called the Roman or Romance language ; 
and their stories beii^g written in that language, hence; i^ is said, 
fbt name ot Romance which we now apply t9 all fictitious 
oompoaition. . 

The earliest of those romances is that whicti^ goei under the 

name of Turpin, the archbishop of Rheims, written iii the 

tkh century. The subject is, the atchievements of Charle- 

laagne and hb peers, or Paladins^ in driving the Saracens out 

of France and part of Spain ; the same subject which Ariqsto 

has taken for his celebrated poem of Orlando Furioso, which 

is truly a chivalry romance, ds , extravagant as any of the rest, 

but partly heroic, and partly comic, embellished with the high* 

est graces of poetry. The Romance of Turpin was followed 

by Amadia de Gaul, and many more of the same stamp. The 

Crusades, both furnished new matter,^N«^ increased the spirit 

of such writings ; the Christians against the Saracens made 

the common ground- work of them ; and from the 11th to the 

16tb century, .they continued to bewitch, all Eurbpe. In 

Spain, where the taste for this sort of writing had been most 

^^ily caught, the ingenious Cervantes, in the beginning 

of the 1^ century, contributed greatly to explode it ; and the 

abolition of tournaments, the prohibition ot single combat, the 

disbelief of magic and ehchantments, and the change in gene« 

ni of manners throughout Europe, began to give a new turn to 

^l|<H» cpn^sition. , , 
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. Then appeared the Astrac of D'ars$; The Qrand Cyrus, the 
Plelia and Cleopatra of Mad Scuderi, the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and other grave and stately cgmppsitions in the 
same Style. , These may be considered as forming the second 
stage of ronaanc* writing. The heroism and the gallantry, the 
moral and virtuous turn of the chivalry romance, were still 
preserved; but the dragons, the necromancers^.and the en* 
chanted castles, were banished, and some small resemblanccL to 
human nature was introduced. Still however, there was too 
much of the marvellous in them to please ati age which now 
aspired to refinement. The character's were discejFned to ,be 
strained ; the style to be swoln ; the adventures incredible f 
^he books themselves were voluminous and tedious* 

Hence, this sort of composition soon assumed a third formy 
and from magnificent heroic roiinance, dwindled down to the 
familiar novel. These novels, both in France and £ngland, 
during the age of Lewis XIV. and King Charles II.' were in, 
general of a trming nature, without the appearance of moral 
tendency, or useful instruction. Since that time, however, 
somewhat better has been a^empted, and a degree of refor- 
mation introduced into the spirit of novel writing. Imitations of 
life and character have been made their principal object. Re- 
lations have been professed to be given of the ^behaviour of 
persons in particular interesting situations, such as may actual- 
ly occur in life ; by means of which, what is laudable or de- 
fective in character and in conduct, may be pointed put, and 
placed in an useful light. Upon this plan, the French have 
produced some compositions of considerable merit* Oil 
Bias, by Le Sage, is a book full of good sense, and instructive 
knowledge of the world. The virorks of Marivaux, especially 
his Marianne, discover great refinement of thought, great pe- 
netration into human nature, and paint, with a very delicate 
pencil, some of the nicest shades and features in the distinction 
of characters. The Nouvellc Helo'ise of Rosseau is a produc- 
tion of a very singular kind j in many of the events which are 
related, improbable and unnatural ; in some of the details 
tedious, and for some of the scenes which are described justly 
blameable ; bu4 v^ithal, for the power of eloquence, for tender- 
ness of sentiment, for ardour of passion, entitled to rvixik among 
the highest productions of fictitious history. 
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In this kind of writing we are, it must be confessed, in Great ^ 
Britain, inferior to the French, We neither relate so agreeably 
nor draw characters with soT much delicacy ; yet we are not 
ivithout some performances which discover the strength of the 
British genius. No fiction, in any language, was ever better 
supported than the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,i While it 
is carried on with that appearance of truth and simplicity^ 
which takes a strong hold of the imagination of all readers, it 
suggests, at the i^ame time, very useful instruction ^by showing 
how much the native powers of a man ihay be exerted for sur- 
mounting the difficulties of any external situation. Mr. Field* 
fng*s novels are highly distinguished for their humour ; a hu- 
mour which if not of the n>ost refined and delicate kind, is 
original, and peculiar to hithself. The characters which he 
draws are lively and natural, and marked with the strokes of a. 
bold penciU The general scope of his stones is favourable to 
Humanity and goodness of heart ; and in Tom Jones, his great-* ^ 
est work, the artful conduct of the fable, and the subserviency ; 
of all the incidents to the winding up of the whole, deserve 
much praise. The nriost moral of all our novel writers, is Rich- 
ardson, the, author of Clarissa, a writer of excellent intentions,, 
and of very considerable capacity' and genius ; did he not pos- 
sess the unfortunate talent of spinning out pieces of anausement 
into an immeasurable length. The trivial performance^ which 
daily appear in public under the tide of Lives, Adventures, and. 
Histories, by anonymous authors, if they be often innocent, yet 
are most commonly insipid ; and though in the general it oughts 
to be admitted that characteristical novels, formed upon nature , 
and upon life, without extravagance, and without licentiousness,, 
might furnish an agreeable and useful entertainment to the , 
mind ; yet according ^s these writings have been, for the most 
part conducted, it niust also bd confessed, that they oftener ten4 
to dissipation and idleness, than to apy good purpose. Let \\% 
nQw therefore make our retreat from these regions of fiction. 
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NATURE OF POETRY.^ITS ORIGIN AND PBO^ 

GR£SS.^V£RSIFICATION. 



I HAVE now finished my observations on the difier- 
ent kinds of writing in prose. What remains is, to treat of 
poetical composftion. Before entering on th<e consideration of 
any of its particular kinds, I design this lecture a$ an introduc- 
tion to the subject of poetry in general ; wherein I shall treat 
of its nature, give an account of its rise and origin, and make 
some observations on versification, or poetical numbers. 

Our first enquiry must be, what is poetry ? and wherein does 
it differ from prose ? The answer to this question is not so easy 
as might at first be imagined ; and critics have differed and 
disputed much,' concerning the proper definition of poetry. 
Some have made its essence to consist in fiction, and support 
their opinion by the authority of Aristotle and Plato. But this 
is certainly too limited a definition ; for though fiction may 
have a great share in many poetical compositions, yet many 
subjects of poetry may not be fbigned ; as where the poet de« 
scribes objects which actually exist, or pours forth the real sen* 
timents of his own heart* Others have made the characteristic 
of poetry to lie in imitation. But this is altogether loose ; for 
several other arts imitate as well as poetry ; and an imitation 
of human manners and characters, may be carried on in the 
humblest prose, no less than in the most lofty poetic strain. 

The most just and comprehensive definition which, I think, 
can be given of poetry, is, *^ That it is the language of passion, 
or of enlivened imagination, formed, most commonly, into 
regular numbers.'* The historian, the ofator, the philosopher, 
address themselves, for the most part, primarily to the under* 
standing : their direct aim is to inform, to persudde, or to in* 
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dtvuct. Bat ^be priiBMy umjoi a poet ivto -please and to ioave ( 
sBhd, dierefore^ it is to the itnag^tton, aod fihe paHtOaa, that 
lie speaks. Hemay;, ami he ocrght tolave it m bisview^to 
inttract, and to reforai ; bat it is indirectly, ? nd b^ |deasiof 
sad asoving^ thai he accompfidheatbis end. His aaiad is sop- 
posed to be anhnated by some itMteslang object which firei^ 
his imag^atioa^ or engages his passions ; aad wfaidi) of course^ 
ckwiasaflicates to his style a peculiar elevation suited to his 
ideas ; very different from that mode of expression, Which is 
nattttal to the mind in its catm^ ordinary state. I have added 
tb my definition, diat this language of passion, ar imagination^' 
isformed,97t9^ commonlyyinto regutatoumbers; because^ though 
versification be, in general, the exterior distinction of poetry^ 
yet there are some forms of verse so loose and familiar, as to 
be hardly distinguishable from prose ; such as the verse of Te« 
rence's comedies ; and there is also a species of prose, so mea* 
stu^ in its cadence, and so much raised in its tone, as to ap* 
proach very near to poetical numbers ; such as the Tekmachus 
of Fenelon ; and the English Translation of Ossian. The truth 
isf verse and prose, on some occasions, run into one another^ 
like light and shade. It is hardly possible to determine the ex«> 
ict limit where eloquence ends, and poetry begins ; nor is there 
any pccasion for being very precise about the boundaries, as long 
as the nature of each is understood. These are the minatis of 
criticism, concerning which frivolous writers are always dis*' ^ 
posed to squabble ; Jbut which deserve not any particular dis* 
cussion. The truth and justness of the definition, which I bate 
given of poetry, will appear more fully from the account which 
I am now to give of its origin; and which will tend to throw 
Ught on much of what I am afterwards to deliver, coneermng 
its various kinds. 

The Greejks, ever fond of attributing to their own nation 
Ae invention of all sciences and arts, have ascribed the origin 
of poetry to Orpheus, Linus, and Musseus. There were, per* 
haps, such persons as these, who were the first diatinguished 
b^rds in the Grecian countries. But long before such names 
were heard of, and amongnations where they were never knqwn, 
poetry existed. It is a great error to imagine, that poetry andf 
music are arts wiiich belong only to polished nations. They 
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have dieir fottncbtion in the oatdre of tiuui^ «Qd1>eIoiig.to jA. 
nadonsy and to all ages ; thoi^h, like otber arts fciuoded ia 
nacore, they hkve been more ciddvated, and from a coocorrence^ 
of favourable^ cfrcumstances, carried to greater perfection *io: 
aome countries than in others^ In order to explore-the rise of 
poetry, we must have recourse to die deserts and the wilds i- 
we must go back to the age cf huplersandof shepherds *; to. 
the highest antiquity } and to the simplest form of oa^nnera. 
among mankind. ' - • i 

It has been often said, and the concurring voice of all aQti(|ui- : 
ty affirms, that poetry ia older than prose. But. in what sense> 
this seemingly strange paradox holds true, has not always been; 
wdl understood. There never, certainly, was any period of/ 
society, in which men conversed together in poetical numbers. • 
It was in very humble and scanty prose, as we may easily be«, 
lieve, that the first tribes carried on Intercourse, among them-^ 
selves, relating to the wants and necessities of life* But from, 
the very beginning of society, there were occasions on which 
they met together for feasts, sacrifices^ and public assemblies ;. 
and on all such occasions, it is well known, that m^sic, songj^ 
and dance, made their principal entertaintnenU It is chiefly in; 
Americai ibat we have had the opportunity of being made ac-. 
quainted with men in their savage state* We learn from the. 
particular and concurring accounts of travellers, that among all 
the nations of that vast continent, especially among the northern^ 
tribes, with whom we have had most intercourse, music and. 
apng are« at all their meetings, carried on with an incredible, 
4^8fce of enthusiasm ; that the chiefs of the tribe are those 
whosigQulIze tl^m^elves. most on such occasions ; that it is in 
songs they celebrate their religious rites ; that, by these they 
lament their public and private calamities, the death of friends, 
or the Joss of warriors ; express their joy on their victories j 
celebrate the great actions of «thcir nation^ and their heroes i 
excite each other to {Perform brave exploits in war, or suffer 
death and torments with unshaken constancy* 

^ere then we sep the first beginnings of poetic composition, 
in those rude effusions, which the endiusiasm of fancy or pas- 
sion suggested to untaught men, when roused l^' interesting. 
events, and by their meeting together in public assemblies. Twa. 
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pird^dafs: wdiild;edrly ditlingoisb this bngiMge of soog^ from 
tbat in 'irbkh tlu^y. converseds on the common ocporrenccs <^ 
Ufe.; namely An unusual arrangement of worda^andtbeem* 
pl^yment of bold figures of speech. It would invert words or 
cbmige them from that order in ^irhichthey arecommonly plac*. 
^, to that vikich most suited the train in ivbich they rose in dw 
speaker's imagination ; or which was most accommodated to the 
cadence of the passion by which be was moved«, Under the in* 
^uence too of any strong emotion^ objects do not appear to ua 
such as U^ey really are^ but such as passicm ifiakes us ^ee them. 
We magnify and exaggerate ; we s^ek to interest all odiers in 
what cauai^s our; emotion ; we compare the least things to Ae 
greatest ; we call upon the absent as w^U as the present^ and 
^en .address ourselves to things inanimate. Hence, in con- 
gruity with those various movements of the mind^ arise those- 
tvros of expression, which we now distinguish by the learned 
zmnes of Hyperbola^ Prosopopoeia, Simillei &c« but. which are* 
np other than the native original language of poetryi among 
the most barbarous nations. * * 

' Man is both a poet and a musician by nature. The same im- 
pulse ybich prompted the enthusiastic poetic style, prQmpted 
arcertain mdody, or modulation of sound, suited to the emo« 
tibnsof joy or grief, of admiration, love, or anger. There is af 
power in'SOund, which, partly from nature,partly from habit and 
association, Qiakes such pathetic impressions on the £incy, as 
(flight even the most wild barbarians. Music and poetry, there* 
fcNre, had the same rise ; .^h^ were prompted by the same oc- 
casions ; they were united in song ; and^ as long as they con- 
t&tted united, they tended^ without doubt, mutually to heigfat- 
cn and exalt each other^s power. The first poet^sung their 
o?arn verses 5 and hence the beginning of what we call, vcrsi- 
fcation. Or words arranged in a more artful order than prose, Ho 
as to be suited to some tune or melody. The liberty of trans- 
position, or inversion, which the poetic style, as I observed, 
would paturally assume, made it easier to form the words into 
some sort of numbers that fell in witli the music of the song. 
Very harsh and uncouth, we may easily believe, these numbers 
would beat first. But the pleasure was felt ; it was studied ; . 
and versification, by degrees, passed into an art. 
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It fltppeart from what has been aaitf, that the &nttompou^ 
lipvk iriitob F^Q either recorded by wnttng, oi^ tmnamitted bf 
mditsQBl. could be no oiiicr than poetical compoftitioiiau No 
other btttthese^ooold draw the attentioaof men ia their n|de 
uacivilized state. lodecd^ they knew no other* Cool reasoa^ 
iag and plain discourse, had no power to attract savi^ tribei^ 
addicted only to hunting and war* There was nothing thar 
could either rousa the speaker to pour himself for th» op draw 
die crowd to Katcn, but the high powers of pasMon^ of musie, 
and of song* This vehicle, therefore, and no other, could be 
emplojred by chiefs and legislators, when they meant to instract 
or to animate their tribes* There is, likewise, a farmer reaaoa 
why such compositions oxdy could be transmitted^ to poster!^ ; 
because, before writing was invented, songs only cooM last, sad 
be remembered* The ear gave assistance to the memoiytby 
Ae.hel^ of members i fathers repeated and aung them to thtilr 
diildren ; and by this orsd tradition of national ballads, wers \ 
conveyed all the hbtprical knowledge^ and all the instmstiitt 
^ of the first ages* 

The earliest acconnts which history gives us concemhig all 
nations, bear testimony to these facts* In the finst ages of 
Greece, priests, philosophers, and statesmen, all ddivered their 
instructions in poetry* Apollo, Qrpheus and An^hion, their 
nnost ancient bards are represented as the first tamers of mas* 
kind, the first founders of law and^civilization* ]Vfii^osaod 
Thales sung io the Ijrre the laws which they composed i^ aad 
till the age immediately preceding tl^t of Herodotusy history 
bad appeared, in no other form than that of poetical tales^ 

• In the same manner among all other nations, poems and 
Bcmgs are the first objects that make their appearance* Among 
the Sc3rthian or Gothic nations, many of their kings aad lead- 
era were scaldcfrs, or poets ; and it is from their Runic soqgii 
that the most early writersof their. history, such as Saxo»Gras»* 
maticus, acknowledge, that they had derived their chief inform 
mation* Among the Celtic tribes in Gaul,' Britain, and Ireho^t 
we know in what admiration ti)ejir bards were held, aadhoir 
great influence they possessed over the people* They were both 
poets and musicians, as all the first poeu in every cottaoy WV^ 

• itrabQ,Ma 
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They were always near the person of the chief or sovereign ; 
they recorded all his great exploits ; they were employed as the 
ambassadors between contending tribes, and their persons were 
Wd sacred. 

From tbis deduction it follows, that as we have reason to 

' look for poems and songs among the antiquities of all countries^ 

80 we may expect, that in the strain of these there will be a 

Vemarkable resemblance, during the primitive periods' of every 

* * - • 

countr}'. The occasions of their being composed, are every 
where nearly the same. The praises of gods and heroes, the 
celebration of famed ancestors, the recital of martial deeds, 
songs of victor)', and songs of lamentation over the misfortunes 
and death of their countrymen, occur among all nations; and . 
the same enthusiasm and fire^ the same wild and irregular, but 
animated composition, concise and glowing style, bold and ex* 
travagant figures of speech, are the general distinguishing cha- 
racters ojf all the most ancient original poetry. That strong hy» 
^rbolical manner, which We have been long accustomed to 
call the oriental manner of poetry, (because some of the earliest 
poetical productions came to us from the east) is in truth no 
more oriental than occidental ; it is the characteristical of an age 
rather than of a country ; and belongs, in some measure, to all 
nations at that period which first gives rise to musit: and to song. . 
Mankind never resemble each other so much as they do in the. 
beginnings of society. Its subsequent revolutions give birth to 
the principsil distinctions of character' among nations, and divert 
into channels widely separated, that current of human genius 
and manners, >vhich descends originally from one spring. 

Diversity of climate, and of manner of living, will, however, 
occasion some diversity in the strain of the first poetry of na- 
. tiotis ; chiefly according as those nations are of a more fero- 
cious, or of a more gende spirit ; and according as they advance 
faster or slower in the arts of civilization. Thus we find all 
the remains of the ancient Gothic poetry remarkably fierce, and . 
bre^hing nothing but slaughter and blood ; while the Peruvian 
and the Chinese songs tuhied, from tVe eaiTicst times, upon 
mildfcr subjects. TheCekic poetry, in the days of Ossian, though 
chiefly of the martial kind, yet had attained a considerable mix- 
ture of tenderness and refinement; in consequence of the lor.g 
Vol. II. ' Bb 
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cultivation of poetry among the Celtae^by meaos of iSeries 
and succession, of bards which had been established for ages. 
So Lucas informs us ; 

Vo9 quoque qui forte» animos, beHoque perempto* 

Laudibus in k>ngufn vates diffunditis levunif 

Plurima sec uri fudltis carmine bardi.* L«44i 

AmoAg the Grecian nations, theit* early poetry appears to 
have soon received a philosophical cast, from what we are in- 
formed concerning the subjects of Orpheus, Linu^ and Musae* 
us, who treated of creation and of chaos, of the generation of 
the world, and of the rise of things ; and we know that the 
Greeks advanced sooner to 'philosophy, and proceeded with a 
quicker pace in all the arts of refinement| than most other na- 
tions* 

. The Arabians and the Persians have always been the greatest 
poets of the east ; and among them, as among other natiou, 
poetry was the earliest vehicle of all their learning and instruc- 
tion.f The ancient Arabs, we are informed4 valued themselves 
much on their metrical compositions^ which were of two sorts; 
the one they compared to loose pearls, and the other to pearls 
strung. In the former, the sentences or verses were without 
connexion ; and their beaut}' arose from the elegance of die ex- 
pression, and the acuteness of the sentiment. The moral doc- 
trines of the Persians were generally comprehended in such in- 
dependent proverbial apothegms, formed into verse. In this 
respect they bear a considerable resemblance to the Proverbs of 
Solomon ; a great part pf which book consists of unconnected 
poetr\, like the loose pearls of the Arabians* . The same form 
of composition appears al^er in the Book of Job, The Greeks 
seem to have been the first who introduced a more regular 
sd:ucturey and closer connexion of parts, into their poetical 
writings. 

* You too, ye bards, whom sacred raptures iUtr 
To chauntyoiir heroes to yoor couiHry's lyre^ 
Who consecrate in your iimnortal strain » 
Brave patriot souls in righteoils battle slain ; 
Securely now the useful task renew^ 
And noblest themes in deathless boo^ pursue. ^ RoWi» 

t Vi(\ Voyag^es de Chardin, chap.de la Po4stedes Persans. 
I Vi(i. PreliRiioary diicoarse to Sale's Translation of the KQran. 
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During the mfsokcy of poetry, all the'differeot kinds of it lay 
confused, and were mingled in the same eomposition, according 
as inf Uoation, enthusiasm, or casual incidents, directed the po- 
et's strain. In the progress of society and arts, they began to 
assume those different regular forms, and to be distinguished by 
those different names under which we now know them. But 
in the first rude state of poetical effusions, we can easily discern 
the seeds auid beginnings of all the kinds of regular poetry^ 
Odes aad by ams of every. sort, would naturally be among the 
first cpospositions ; according as the bards were moved by re- 
ligious-feelings, by exultation, resentment, love, or any other 
'warm semivient^ to poiH* diemselves forth in song. Plaintive 
l^r elegiac poetry, would as naturally arise from lamentations 
over their deceased friends. The recital of the achievements 
of their heroes, and their ancestors, gave birth to what we now 
call epic poetry ; and as, not content with simply reciting these, 
Ibcy would infallibly be led, at some of their public meetingsf^. 
to represent them, by iiftroducing different bards speaking in 
the character of dieir heroes, and answering each other, we 
find in this the first oudines of tragedy, or dramatic writing. 

None of these kinds of poetry, however, were in the first 
ages of society properly distinguished or separated, as they are 
Qowi from each other. Indeed, not only were the different 
kinds of poetry then mixed together, but all that we now call 
letters, or composition of any kind, was then blended in one 
mass. At first^history, eloquence, and poetry, were all the 
^ame. Whoever wanted to move or to persuade^ to inform or 
to entertain his countrymen and neighbours, whatever was the 
subject, accompanied his sentiment and tales with the melody 
. of song. This Was the case in that period of society, when the 
character and occupations of the husbandman and the builder, 
the warrior and the statesmen, were united in one person. 
When the progress of society brought on a separation of the 
different arts and professions of civil life^ it led also by degrees 
to a separation of th^ different literary provinces from each 
other. \^ 

The art of writing was in process of time invented ; records 
of past transactions began to be kept ; men, occupied with the 
subjects of policy and useful arts, wished now to be instructed, 
and infbratied, as well as moved. They reasoned and reflected 
upon the affairs of life ; and were interested by whalt was real 
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not fabulouSf in past transactions. The historian, thereforcf 
now laid aside the buskins of poetry ; he wrote in prose, and 
attempted to give a faithful and judicious relation of former 
events. The philosopher addressed himself chiefly to the un- 
derstanding. The orator studied to persuade by reasoning, abd 
retained more or less of the ancient passionate and glowing 
style, according as it was conducive to his purpose. Poetry 
became now a separate art, calculated chiefly to please, and cou' 
fined generally to such subjects as related to the imagination 
and passions. Even its earliest companion, music, was in a 
great measure divided from it. 

These separations brought all the literary arts into a more 
regular form, and contributed to the exact and accurate culti- 
vation of each. Poetry, however, in its ancient original con- 
dition, was perhaps more vigorous than it is in its modem state. 
It included then, the whole burst of the human mind; the 
whole exertion of its imaginative faculties. It spoke then tlie 
language of passion, and no other ; for to passion, it owed its 
birth. Prompted and inspired by objects, which to him seem- 
ed great, by events which interested his country or his frieiids, 
the early bard arose and sung. He sung indeed in wild and 
disorderly strains; but they Were the nativ.e effusions of his . 
h^art ; they were the ardent conceptions, ofadmfration or re- 
sentment, of sorrow or friendship, which he poured forth. . It 
is no wonder, therefor^, that in the rude and artless strain of 
the first poetry of all nations, we should often find somewhat 
that captivates and transports the mind. In after ages, when 
poetry became a regular art^ studied for reputation and for 
'garn, authors began to affect what they did not feel. Compos- 
ing coolly in their closets, they endeavoured to imitate passion, 
rather than to express it ; they tried to force their imagination 
into raptures, or to supply the defect of native warmth, 1?y those 
artificial ornaments which might give composition ^a splendid 
appearance. 

The separation of music from poetry^ prodi:ced consequences 
not favourable in some respects to poetry, ancl in many respects 
hurtful to music.'* As long as they remained united, music en* 
livened and animated poetry, and poetrj' gave force andtxpres- 
sioii to musical sound. The music of that early period was, 

* See Dr. Brown*3 Dissertation on the jRUd, Union^ and Separation J 
pcctry and music. 
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f faef ood doubt, extremely simple ; and must have consisted 
I chiefly of sqch pathetic notes, as the voice could adapt to the 
words of thb song* Musical itistruments, such as flutes, and 
pipes, and a lyre with a very few strings, appear to have been 
'early invented among some nations ; but no more was intend- 
ed by these instruments,^ than simply to accompany the voice, 
' and to heighten the melody of song. The poet's strain was al- 
ways heard ; and from many circumstances, it appears that 
among the ancient Greeks, as well as among other nations, the 
bard sung his verses, and played upon his harp or lyre at the 
same time* In this state, the art of music was, when it pro- 
duced all those great effects, of which we read fio much in att* 
cient history. And certain it is, that from simple music only, 
and from music^ccompanied with verse or song, we are to look 
for strong expressions, and powerful influence over the hu-^ 
man mind, \yhen instrumental music came to be studied as a 
separate art, divested qf the pr^et's song, and formed into the 
artificial and intricate Combinations of harmony, it lost all its 
ancient power of inflaming the hearers with strong emotions ; 
and sunk into an art of mere amusement, among polished and 
AuEurious nations. 

Still, however, poetry preserves, in all countries, some re- 
mains of its first and original connexion with music. By be-^ 
ing uttered in song, it was formed into numbers, or into an 
artificial arrangement of words and syllables, very different in 
different countries ; but such, as to the inhabitants of each, 
seemed most melodious and agreeable in sound. Whence, 
arises that great characteristic of poetry which we now call 
ver§e.; a, subject which comes next to be treated of. - 

It is a subject of a curious nature ; but as I am sensible, that 
were I to pursue it as far as my inclination leads, it would give 
^lse to discussions, which the greater part of readers would 
consider as mipute, I shall confine myself to a few obscrvationt 
upon English versification. 

Nations, whose language and pronunciation were of a musi- 
cal kind, rested their versification chiefly upon the quantities, 
that is, the length or shortness of their syllables. Others, who 
did not make the quantities of their syllables be so distinctly 
perceived in pronouncing them, rested the melody of their verse 
wpon the number of syllables it contained, upon the proper dis- 
position of accents and pauses in it, and frequently npon that 
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Yeturn <vf corre sponding sounds, which we cull I'hyme. IV 
former was the case- wkh the Greeks and Romans ; the latter 
is the case with us, and wkh iKib6t aiodcra nations. Atnoag 
the Greeks and Romans, evtrj s3rUabIe9 or the far greatest ouixir 
1>er sit leasty was known to have a fixed and deter n&ined quantity; 
^md their manner of pronouncing rendered this so sensible to 
the ear, that a long syllable was connttd precisely ^qu^ in time 
to two short ones. Upon this principle,: the nunab^r of syllahles 
€ontained>in their hexameter verse was aUowed to v::^. It may 
extend to 1 T ; it can contain, when regular, no fewer than 13 ; 
liut the \nu6ical time was, notwithstanding, precisely the same 
in every hexameter verse, and was always equal to that ofi^ 
long syllables. In order to ascertain the regular time of every 
verse, and the proper mixture and succession of long and short 
syllables which ought to compose it, wtre invented, what the 
grammarians call metrical feet, dactyies, spondees, iairibus) Ecc 
By these measures was tried the accuracy of composition in ev- 
ery line, and whetherit was so constructed as to fulfil its proper 
melody. It was requisite, for ipstance, that the hexameter 
verse should have the quai^tity of its syllables so disposed, that 
It could be scanned or measured by six metrical feet, which 
might be cither dsLctyles or spondees (as the. musical tim,e of 
both these is the same) with this restriction ouly, that the fifth ^ 
foot was regularly to be a dactyle, and ^e last a spondee*^ ^ 

* Sloioe writers imaging, that th« feet in Latin verse were intended to 
correspond to bars in music, and to. form mimical intervuls or distinctions, 
sensible to the ear in the pronunciation of the line. Had this been the 
c^iB^f every kind of verse must have had a peculiar order of feet appropri- 
ated to it. But the common. prosodies show, that there are several forms 
of Latin verse which are capable of bein^ measured indifferenliy, by. a 
aeries of feet of very diderent kinds* For instance, what ia c^^ed the' 
, Asclepedaean verse (in which -the first ode of Horace is written) may be 
acanned either by a Spondeus, two Choriambus^Si and a Pyrrichius : or 
by a Spondeus, a Dactylus rsueceeded by' a Caesura, and two Pautylus's. 
The comon Pentameter, and some other forms of verse, admit the like 
varieties; and yet the melody of the verse remains always the "same* 
though it be scanned by difterent feet^ This proves, that the metrical feet 
were not sensibte in the pronunciation of the line, but were intended only 
to regulate its construction ; or applied as measures, to try whether ti^e 
auccession of long and short syllables was such as suited the melody of 
the verse ; and as feet of difiierent kinds could sometimes be applied for 
this purpose, hence it happened, that some forms of verse were capable of 
being scanned in ditferent ways. For measuring the hexameter hnCi no 
other feet wer^ found iio proper as Dactyies an^ Spondees, and therefore by 
these it is uniformly scanned. But no ear is sensible of the termination of 
each foot, in reading an hexameter line. From a misapprehension of this 
matter, I appreliend that confusioti has sometimes aris^ among writeWi 
in treating of ihc prOsody botli of Latin, and Qf English verse. 
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!riie introduction (^ thede fe«t into EnglUli vertic, wotild bft 
altogctther put of place ; for the genius of our language corret^ 
ponds npt in this respect to thp GredcorLatim Isayno^ 
that we l^ave no regard to quantity,, or to long and short, in 
pronouncing.. Many words we have, especially our wordf 
jponsisting of several syllables, where the quantity, or the long 
nod short syllables, are invariably fixed ; but great numbers w^ 
}iave also, whei:e t^bt quantity is left altogether loose* This if 
llie case M^ith a great part of our words consisting of two sylla- 
bles, 9nd with almost all of our monpsyllab^es* In general, tbs 
difference made between long and short syllables, in our imauf 
ner of propouncipg them is so very inconsiderable, and 89 
iBUch liberty is left us for making them either long or short ar 
pleasure, that caere quantity \s of very little effect- in English 
versifica^pn. The only perceptible difference among our syl- 
bi^AtB, arises from some of them being uttered with that strong* 
tx percussioii of voice, which we call accent. This accent doeil 
not always make the syllable longer, but gives it more force of 
sound only; and it is upon a certain order and succession of 
accented and unaccented syllaUes, infinitely more than upon 
their being long or short, that the melody of our verse depends* 
If we take any of Mr. Pope's lines, and in reciting them alter 
the quantity of the syllables, as far as oiir quantities are sensi- 
i^e, the music of the verse will not be much injured : whereas, 
if we donot accent the s^lables according asthe verse dictates^ 
its melody will be totally destroyed.* 

Our English heroic verse is of what may be called an iambic 
structure ; that is, composed of a succession nearly alternate 
of syllables, not short and long, but unaccented and accented. 
With regard to the place of these accents, however, some lib*, 
erty is admitted, for the sake of variety. Very often though not 
always, the Fme* begins wkh an unaccented syllable ; and some- 
timjss^ in the coiirse of it, two unaccented syllables follow each 

^ See this well illustrated in i:ord, Mo&bodde^t Treatise of Th ^^M 
' ^ ^9grts» of Language, vol. li. under the bead of the prosody of language. 
Re shovrs th&t this is not only the constitution of our own yene, but that^ 
V our manner of reading Latin verse, we make its music nearly the tame* 
?or we certainly do not pronounce it aocordine to the ancient quantities, sa 
as to make the musical time of one tong^ syllable e()|iial to two short ones » 
but according to a succession of accented and unaccented syllables, only 
^ mixed in a ratio different from that of our own verse. Nt^Ronuua ^/oni^ 
possibly understand oUv pronuuciatioa. 
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other. But in general, there are either five, or four, accented 
Syllables in each line. The number of syllables is ten, unlcsd 
where an Alexandrian verse is occasionally admitted. In verses 
not Alexandrian, instances occur where the line appears to 
have more than the limited number. But in such instances, J. 
apprehend it will be found, that some of the liquid syllables are 
so slurred in pronouncing, as to bring the verse, with respect to 
its eflFect upon the ear, within the usual bounds* 

Another essential circumsstancer in the con8titu&)n of our 
verse, is the c«sural pause, which falls towards the middle of 
each line. Some pause of this kind, dictated by the melody, is 
found in the verse of most nations. It is found, as might be 
shown, in the Latin hexameter. In the French heroic verse 
it is very sensible. That is a verse of twelve syllables ; and 
in every line, just after the sixth syllable, there falls regularly 
and indispensably. ac«sural pause, dividing the line into* two 
. equal hemistiches. For ei^ample, in the first lines of Boilcau^s 
epistle to the king : 

Jenue & vaillant heros ] dont U haute sagesse 
K'est point le fruit tardilf | d'une lente vkillessey ^ 
Qui seul aans Ministre | k I'example des Dieox 
Suutiens tout par toi m^me | & vols tous par ses tcux. 

In this train all their verses proceed ; the one half of the line 
always answering to the other, and dbe same chime returning 
incessantly on the ear without intermission or change ; which 
is certainly a defect in their verse, and unfits it so very much' 
for the freedom and dignity of heroic poetry. On the other 
hand, it is a distinguishing advantage of our English verse, that 
it allows the pause to be varied through four diflPerent syllables 
in the line. The pause may fall after the 4th, the 5th, the 6th, 
or the 7th syllable ; and according as the pause is placed after 
one or other of the syllables, the melody of the verse is much 
. changed, its air and cadence are diversified. : By this means, 
uncommon richness and variety are added to English yersifi- 
.cation. 

When the pause falls earliest, that is, after the 4th syllable, 
the briskest melody is thereby formed, and the most spirited 
air given to the line* In the following lines of the Rape of the 
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Lock^Mr. Pope has, with exquisite propriety, suited the con* 
scructiou of thje verse to the subject. 

On her white breast ( a sptrklini^ cross she wore 
"WbiGh Jews might kiss | and infidels adore ; 
Her iively looks | a sprig^htly mind disclose. 
Quick as her eyes | and as unfixed as those. 
Favours to none | to all she smiles extends. 
Oft she rejects | but nev^ronce offends^ 

When'th^ pause falls after the 5th syllable, iirhich divides 
thelitis into two equal portions, the melody is sensibly altered. 
The verse loses that brisk aqd sprightly air, which it had with 
the former pause, and becomes more smooth, gentle and flow- 
ing. - 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless miiid, 

Each prayer accepted | and each wish resigu'd. 

When the pause proceeds to follow the 6th syllable, the te^^^ 
nor of the music become^ solemn and grave. The verse 
marches now with a more slow an<t measured pace, than in 
any of the two former cases. 

The wrath of Petcus' son | the direful spring 
Of all the Grieaan woes | O Goddess sing V 

But the gtave, Solemn cadence becomes still mote sensible^ 
when the pause falls after the 7th syllable, which is the nearest 
place to the «Ad of the line that it can occupy. This kind of 
verse occurs the seldomest, but has a happy effect in diversify- « 
ing th^ melody. It produces that slow Alexandrian air which 
is finely suited to a close ; and for this reason>^ such lines aU 
most never ;Occur together, but are used in fiipishing the coa« 
pleu 

And in the smooth description I murmur ttilh 
Long lov*d adored ideas ! | all adieu« 

I have taken ihy examples from verses in rhyme j be'<Jause 
in these, our versification is subjected to the strictest law. ^ As 
blank verse is of a freer kmd, and naturally ^$ read with less 
cadence or tone^ the pauses in it, and the effect of them, are 
»ot i^lways so sensible to the ear. It is constructed, how- 
ever) entirely upon the same principles with respect to the 
place of the pausie. There are some, who, in order lo exalt the 
Vol. IL C e 
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variety and the power ofour heroic verse, hayexnaintaioetl 
that it admits of musical pauses, not only after those four syUa^ 
bles, where I assigned their place, but after any one syllable in 
the verse indiffereaUy, where the sense, directs it to be placed* 
This, in my opinion, is the same thtog as to maintain that there 
fs no pause at all belonging to the natural melody of the verse ^ 
since, according to this notion, the pause is formed entirely by 
the meaning, not by the music. But this I aipprf bepd to be 
contrary both to the nature of versification, and to the experts 
ence of every good ear.* Those certsunly are the happiest 
lines, wherein the pause, prompted by the n^elodyr coincides ior 
some degree with that of the dense, or at least does not tend to 
spoil or interrupt the meaning. Wherever any opposition be- 
tween the music and the sense chances to take piace, I obsefv« 
cd before, in treating of pronunciation, or delivery, that the 
proper method of reading these lines, i» to read them accord* 
ing as the sense dictates, neglecting or slurring the casmnk 
pause f which renders' the line/less graaeCol indeed, buit^ hoW" 
ever, does i|ot entirely destroy its aowd* 

Our blank ver^e possesses great advantages, and is indeed a 
noble, bold, and diseneumbered species of versification. The 
principal defect in rhyme, is the full close which it forces upon 
the ear, at the end of every couplet* Blank verse i^ freed from 
this i and allows the lines to run into each other with as great 
Kb^rty as the Latin hexameter permits, perhaps with greater^ 
'Hence it is particularly suited to subjects of dignity. and force, 
which demand more free and manly numbers than rhyme. Thr 
constraint and strict regularity of rhyme are unfavourable.ta 
the sttbVime, or to the Highly pathetic strain. Aiuepic poem, 
or a tragedy, would be £ettered and degraded by it. It is best- 
adapted to compositions of a ttmperate strain,, where no parti/ 

• In the Italian heroic verse, employed by Tasso in bis Gierusalemmf^ 
and Ariosto iahis Orlando, ihe pauses are of ^he same varied nature \nth 
those which I have shown to belong to English versification, and fall after, 
tlfe sAhi'e foui< syllables in the Ihne. MarmonteV, in bis Poctique Francoiscy 
vol. i. p, 269, takeg /notice, that this construction of verse ia coipmon to the. 
Italians and the English ; and defends the uniformity of the French caesural 
pause upon this |^und. that the alteration tof masculine and feminine rhymes* 
furnishes Sufficient variety to the French poetry ; whereas the changeof 
movement occasioned by the fbur llifferent pauses in English and Italian 
verse* produce*, according to him, too great ^'diversity. On the head o^ 
pauses in English versification^ see the Elements of Critic i»m» chap. 14. 
sect, 4. 
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colaT vehemence i» required in the sentiments, tior great subli^ 
inity in the styk ; such as pastorals, elegies, epistles, satires, &c* . ] 

To these, it communicates that degree of elevation which is ^ 

proper for them ; and without any other assistance suflSciently 
distinguishes the style from pro^e. He who should write such 
poems in b^nk verse, would render his work harsh and unpleas- . 
ing. ' In order to support a poetical stj'le, he would be obliged 
to effect a pomp of language unsuitable to the subject. 
' .4 Though I join in opinion with those, M'ho think that rhyme 
finds its proper place iin the middle, but not in the higher re- 
gions of poetry, I can by no means join in the invectives which 
some have poured out against it, as if it were a fnere barbar- 
ous gingling of sounds, ^fit only for children, and owing to 
nothing buttbe corruption of taste in the monkish ages. Khyme 
might indeed be barbarous in Latin or Greek verse, because 
these languages, by the sonorousness of their words, by their 
tibierty of transposition and inversion^ by their fixCd quantities 
and mus^od pronunciation, could carry on the melody of verse 
without its aid. 3ut it does not follow, that therefore it must 
be barbarous in the English language, which is. destitute of 
these advantages. Every language has powers and graces, and 
music peculiar to itself ; and what is becoming in one, would 
be ridiculous in another. Rhyme was barbarous in Latin ; - 
and sn attempt to construct English verses, after the form of 
hexameters, and pentameters, and sapphics, is as barbarous 
among us. It is not true, that rhyme is merely a monkish in* 
ventton. On the contrary, it has obtained under different 
forms, in the versification cf most known nations. Jt is found 
in the ancient poetry of the northern nations of Europe ; it is 
said to be found among the Arabs, the Persians, the Indians 
and tho^ Americans* This shows that there is something iu 
the return of similar sounds, which is grateful to the ears of 
most part of mankind* And if any one, after reading Mr. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock, or Eloisa to Abelard, shall not ad«^ 
niit our rhyme,* ^vith all its varieties of pauses, to carry botli 
elegance and sweetness of sound, his ear must be pronounced 
to be of a very peculiar kind. 

The present form of our English heroic rhyme, in couplets 
is a modcrxi species of versification. The measure generally 
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used in xht days of Queen Elizabeth, King James, an4 King 
Charles L was the stanza of eight lines^ such as Spencer em? 
ploys, borrowed frpm the Italian | a measure very conatrained 
and .artificial. Waller was the first who brought couplets 
into vogue i and Dryden afterwards established the usage^ 
Waller first smoothed our verse; QrydeH perfected itt 
]Vfr. Pope's versification has a peculiar character. It ia flpwr 
iDg aad smooth, in the highest degree ; far more laboured and 
correct than that of any who went before him* He introduced 
one considerable change into heroic verse, by totally throwing 
aside the triplets, or three lines rhyming together, in which 
Mr* Dryden abounded. Dry den's versification, however, has 
very great merit ; and, like all his productions, has much spi- 
rit, mixed with carelessness. If not so smooth and correct as 
Pope's, it is however more varied and easy; He subjects him* 
self less to the rule of closing the sense with the couplet ;. and 
frequently takes the liberty of making his couplets mil into one 
pother, with somewhat of the freedom of blank verse. 
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PASTORAL POETRY— LYRIC POETRY. 

« 

IN the last Lecture, I gave an account of the rise and pro* 
^ress of poetry, and made some observations on the nature of 
English versification* I now proceed to treat of the chief kinds 
of poetical composition ; and of the critical rules that relate to 
them. I shall follow that order which is most simple and nat<* 
ural ; beginning with the lesser forms of poetry, and ascending 
from them to the epic and dramatic, as the most dignified^ 
This Lecture shall be employed on Pastoral and Lyric poetry. 
Though I beg^n with the consideration of pastoral poetry, it 
is not because I consider it as one of the earliest forms of poe^ 
tical com])Ofiition, On the contrary, I am of opinion that it 
was not cultivated as a distinct species, or Subject of writing, 
until society had advanced in refinement* Most authors have 
indeed indulged the fancy, that because the life ^hich man- 
kind at first ledVas rurals therefore their first poetiy was pasto*- 
ral, or employed in the celebration of rural scenes and objects* 
I make no doijibt, that it would borrow many of iu images and 
allusions from those natural objects with which men were best 
acquainted ; but I make as little doubt, that the calm and 
tranquil scenes of rural felicity were not, by any means, the 
first objects which inspired that strain of conippsition, which 
we how call poetry. It was inspired, \vk the first periods of eve» 
ry natioq, by pv^nts and objects which roused men's passions ; 
or, at least, awakened their wonder and admiration. The ac- 
tions of their gods and heroes, their own exploits in war, the 
successes or misfortunes of their countrymen and friends, fur- 
nished the first themes to the bards of every country. What 
was of a pastoral kind in their compositions, was incidental 
only. They did net think of choosing for their theme the tran- 
quillity and the pleasures of the country, as long as these were 
daily and familiar objects to them. It was not till men had be^ 
gun tp be assembled in great cities, after the distinctions of 
^ani^ and stations were formed, and the bostle of courts and 
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large societies was known, that pastoral poetry assumed its 
present form. Men then began to look back upon the more 
simple and innocent life which their forefathers led, or which 
at least, they fancied them to have led : thejr looked back upon 
it with pleasure, and in tho^e rural scenes, and pastoral occu- 
pations imagining a degree of felicity to take place, superior to 
what they now enjoyed, conceived tjhe idea of celebrating it in 
poetry. It was in the court of King Ptolemy, that Theotritus 
wrote the first pastorals with which we are acquainted ; and^ in 
the court of Augustus, he was imitated i>y Virgil- 

But whatever may have been the origin of pastoral poetry, 
it is, undoubtedly, a natural and very agreeable form of poeti- 
cal composition. It recalls to our imagination those gay scenes, 
9nd pleasing views of nature^ which commonly are. the delight 
pf our childhood and youth ; and to jvhich, in more advanced 
years, the greatest part of men recur with pleasure. It exhibits 
to us a life, with which we are accustomed to associate the ideas 
of peace, of leisure, and of innocence ; and, therefore, we rea- 
dily s^t open our heart to such representations as promise to 
banish from our thoughts the cares qf the world, and to trans-: . 
port us into calm Elysian regions. At the same tinier no sub- 
ject bids fairer for being favourable to poetrj^ Amidst rural 
objects, nature presents on all hands, the finest field for de- 
scription i and nothing appears to flow more, of its own accord 
into poetical numbers, than rivers and mountains, meadicms 
and hills, flocks and trees, shepherds void of care. Hence, 
this species of poetry has, at all times, allured many readers^ 
and excited many writers. But, notwithstaiidipgnbe advan- 
tages it possesses, it will appear from what I have farther to 
observe upon it, that there is hardly any species qf poetry 
which is more difficult to be carried to perfection, or Jh which 
fewer writers have excelled. 

- Pastoral life maybe considered in three differeilt view?; 
cither such as it now actually is ; when the slate of shepherds is 
reduced to be a mean, $ervile, and laborious' state ; when their 
employments are become d]sagreeable,and their ideas gfoss and ' 
low: or such as we may, suppose it once to have been, ia the 
more early and simple ages, when it \iras a life of ease and abiin- 
df^nce ; when the wealth of men consisted chiefly in flocks aD4 
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herds, and the shepherd, though unrefined in his manners^ was 
respectsddle in his state ; or, lasdy, such aa it never was, and 
never can in reality be^ when, to the ease, innocence, and sim" 
plicity of the early ages, we attempt tQ add the polished taste^ 
and cultivated manners, of modem times, of these three states, ^ 
the first is too gross and mean, the last too refined and unnatu** 
ral, to be made the ground-work of pastoral poetry. Either 
of these extremes is a rock upon which the poet will split, if 
he approach too near it* We shall be disgusted if he givea 
us too much of the servile employments, and low ideas of ac- 
tual peasants, as Theocritus is censured for having sometimes 
done : aad if, like some of the French. and Italian writers of 
pastoralSy he makes bis shepherds discourse as if they were cour- 
tiers and 'scholars, he then retains the name only, but wants the 
spirit of pastoral poetry. 

He must, therefore, keep in the middle station between thesei^ 

He must form tcj himself the idea of a rural state, such as in 

ctrtain periods of society may have actually taken place, where 

there was ease, equality, and innocence ; where shepherds were 

gay and agreeable, without being learned or refined ; and plaini 

and ardess, without being ^ross and wretched. The great charm 

* of pastoral poetry arises, from the view which it exhibits of the' 

tranqttiHty and happiness of a rural life. This pleasing illusion, 

^ therefore, the poet must carefully maintain. He must display 

I to us, all that is agreeable in that state, but hide whatever is' 

displeasing.^ Let him paint its simfplicity and Innocencq to the 

full ; but cover its rudeness and misery. Distresses^vindeed, and 

* In the folio wing beautiful lines of the first eclogue, Virgil has, in the 
\ true spirit of a pastoral poet» brought together as agreeable an assemblag,er 
•f images of rural pleasure as can anv where be fouiid| 

Fortunate senex ? hie inter flumina nota, 
I- £t fontes sacro^, frigus captabis opacum. 

Hinc tibi, quae semper vieino ab linHite sepes^ 
Hyblaeis apibus, fiorem depasCa salictr; 
Saepe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro. 
Hioc alt^ sub rupe, canet frondatof ad auras : 
Nee tamen interea, raucae, tua cura, palumbes. 
Nee geoiere aerii cessabit turtur ab ulmo. 

Happy old man ! here mid th' accustom'd streams 

And saered springs, you'll shun the scorching boAi&s 9 

While' from yon willow fence, thy pastures bound, 
. The bee» that suck their flowery stores around. 

Shall sweetly mingle, with the whisp*ring bonghs. 

Their lulling murmurs, and invite repose. 

While from steep rocks the pruner's song is heard ; 

Nor #te soft cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 
^ MeanwhUe' shall cease to breathe her melting strain, 

Kor turtles trom the serial elms to p)air« WAftTo>c 
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anxieties he may attribiite to it ) Far it would be perfectly unnatu. 
ral to suppose any condition of haman life to be without them ^ 
but they must be of such a natufe^ a$ not to shock the fancy with 
any thing peculiarly disgusting in the pastoral life* The shep* 
herd may well be afflicted for the displeasure of his mistress, or 
for the loss of a favourite lamb. It is a. sufficient recofAmeada** 
tion of any state, to hayeonly such evils as these to deplore. In 
short) it is the pastoral life somewhat embellished and beaatifiedt 
at least, seen on its fairest side only, that the poet ought to.pre- 
sent to us. But let him ta|ce care, thait in embellishing nature, 
he does not altogether disguise her $ or pretend to join with ru- 
ral simplicity and happiness, such improvements $» are unnatu- 
ral and foreign to it. If it be not exactly reaF life which h^ pre- 
sents to us, it must, however, be somewhat that resembles it* 
This, in my opinion, is the general idea of pastoral poetry. But, 
in order to examine it more particularly^ let us consider, first, 
the scenery ; next, the characters ; and, lastly, the subjects and 
actions, which this sort of composition should exhibit. 

As to the scene, it is clear, that it must always be laid in the^ 
country, and much of the poet's merit depends on describiogit 
beautifully. Virgil is, in this respect^ excelled by Tbeocritos, 
whose descriptions of natural beauties are richer, and mote pic- 
turesque than those of the otlter.^ lii every pastoral, a scene, 

* What rural scenery, for instance, can be painted, in more Ureljf col^ 
ours, than the foUowing description exhibits I 

, • • • •hrt ^hiati 

'^E? Tt, n^rfaMTtiTi yeyaBorti «f»«^co/$/. 
^'Atyn^oi flrreAiai re. re ^ iyyvBtf ie^^f vi'tt^ 

tiTTiyg^ AdeA«7ce;m$ e;^d» ^o»6v. « 9* dAoA&ydf 

*'Att9*v.xofv$6i juti tixMf$Ji'gi,§4t9tTfvyttu^ 

TLufT* St^sv $t^eo^ pMXet trltnii Mcr^g ^ etri^ii^, 

Aet^^tXsci^ tiflju.19 SKV?itf9gro rot 9* gKg)^vrr» 
'^O^-sraicg^ fifgtfi^>i6tn K*recfi^i$tfTg9 t^tt^^g, 

, ^ ' Thbockit. IdyH vii. 152. 

:*, • on soft beds recline. 

Of lentlsk, and young branches of the vine ; 

Poplars and elms above, their foliage spread, « 

Lent a cool ahadc, and wav'd the breezy head $ t 
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•- « ^ A - » « 

' * / 

or rural prospect, should be distinctly dranfo^ and set before us. 
It 19 DOt enough, that we have those unmeaning groups of 
violets and roses, of birds, and brooks, and breves, which our 
common pastoral-mongers throw together, and which are per- 
petoaBy recurring upon us without variation. A good poet 
ought to give us such ^ landscape, as a painter could copy afr 
ter. His objects must be particularised ; the stream, the rock^ 
or the tree, must, each of them, stand forth, so as to make a 
figure in the imagination, and to give us a plesusing conception 
of the place where we arc* ' A tingle object happily introduced, 
Wftt ^(ometimesdisUAgoish and chairacterise a whole scene \ suck 
as the antique rustic sepulchre, a very beautiful object in a 
Uadstape, which Virgil has ttet4)efere us^ and whkb he has 
t^en firoxtt Theocritus : 

. , Hvpc adeo media ett nobU. vU ; jamqv^e s^ulchram 
Incipit appAtere Bianoris ; hie ubi de^sas 
Agricolae stringantfronSes i.V...Eci.. 13^.* 
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)li[(^t only profi^ss^d 4<$crip|ions ^f the scenery, but la the 
frequent allusions to natural pbjectst which occur, of course, in 
pjEistoifak, tlfe po<t 9iu^t, above all thing9» study tariety. He 
must divera^y litii ^e of nature^ by presenting to us new im-,. 
ages; or o|lier>fise^ be'wiH B0on become insipid with those 
known topics of description, which were original, it is true, in 
the first poe^, who copied them from nature, but which are 
now worn thrtad*bar^ by incess^t imitation* It is also incum- ' 

« 

Selow a sfreKTii, from the nymph's sacred care, 

lo free me^wd^rs led its murmuring wfive. 

In .the Warm sunbeam*, verdant shades aipci^g, 

Shrill grasshoppers renew'd their plaintive sou^^ : 

At distance far, conceal'd in ai^iades. alone. 

Sweet Philomela pour*d her tuDcful moan ; 

The lark, the goMfineh) warbled lays of love, 

And sweetly pehsiv^ cck>*d the turtte dov« \ 

While honey bees, for ever on the win^, 

HummM round the flowers, orsipt the silver springy. 

The Hch, ripe reason, Ratified the sense 

With saaimer*s sweets, and autumn's redolenoe. 

Apples and pears lay streW'd in heaps aroun^l, ' 

And the plum's loaded braivches lciss*d the groand. Fawkss. 



•To •ur mid journey we are come, 
he top of old Bianor's tomb ; 



I see the top 

Here, Moeris, where the swains thick branches prune. 

And strew their leaves^ our voices let us tutie, Warton. 

Vol, XL. IdA ' 
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bent on hi m, to suit the scenery to the subject of the pastoral ^ 
and^ according as it is of a gay or a melancholy kind} to exhibit 
nature under such forms as may correspond with the emotions 
or sentiments which he describes. Thus Virgil, in his second 
leclogue, which contains the lamentation of a despairing lover, 
gives, with propriety, a gloom;y ^ppearaince to the scene : 

# 

Tantwn Inter densas, umbrosn cacumintf &g6i, 

Assldu^ veniebat ; ibi baec incondita adlus ' 

Montibus Sc sylvU studio jacCabatinanu* 

, With regard to the characters, or persons, which arc proper 
to be introduced into pastorals^ itis. not enou^ that they- be. 
persons residing in the country. Tjic adventures, or &e dis- , 
cpi»rse«of courtiers, or ckiZfcns, in the counlr^^ are sot wh^t 
we look for in such writings ; we expect to be entertained by 
shepherds, or persons wholly engaged in rural occupations ; 
whose innocence and freedom from the cares of the world inay, 
in our imaginatiron.form an agreeable contrast with the manner^ 
and characters of tliose who are engaged in the bustle of life* 

One of the principal difficulties which kere occurs has beea 
already hinted ; that of keeping the «xact toediton betweetf too • 
much tttsticity on the one hand, and t6o -mueh refinement od 
the other. The shepherd, assuredl]^, mu%r b^'plain and Uiir^f* 
fected in his manner of thinking, oh all siibjectSk An atniable 
simpricity must be the ground-work of his-chemcter. Atthe< 
same time, there, is no necessity for his being dull aod insipi^^' 
He may have g-sod sense and reflection $ he may have spright^^ 
liness and vivacity ; he may have very tender and delicate feci* 
jngs ; since these are, more or less, the portion of men in all 
ranks of life ;. and since, undoubtedly^ there w&s ncuch genius 
in the world, before there were learning, or arts to refine it* 
But then he must not subtilise ; he must not deal in general 
reflections aod abstract reasoning ; and still less in the points 
and conceits of ad affected gallantry, which surely belong not 
to his character and situation. Some of these conceits are the 
chief bitmibhes of the Italian pastorals, which are otherwise 
beautj^fulji When Aminta, in Tasso, ist^disentangling his mis- 
tress^ hair A om a tree, to which a savage had bouiul it, he h 

* Mid shades orihickest b^ech be pin'dalone» 

To the wild woods and mounlaios made bis moan ; 

SlUl day by day, in incoherent strains, 

'T wjU all be could, despairing told bis paiDS. wa&ton. 
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represented as saying. : *f Cfuel tree ! how couldst thou injure 
that lovely hairifbich did thee so much honour? thy rugged 
trunk was not worthy of such lovely knots. What advantage 
Kave the servants of love^ if those precious chains are oomitioii 
to them and. to the trees i* Such strained sentiments as these 
ill befit the woods. Rural personages are supposed to speak 
the lan^age of plain sense, and natural feelings. When they 
describei or relate* they do it with simplicity, and naturally 
allude to rural circumstances ; as in jthcse beautiful lines of 
one of Virgil's eclogues : 

Sepibttf in ftostrit t^vrvam te rotcida mAhi 

(Daxego vester eram) vidi cum matre legentem . 

Alter ab undecimo turn me jam ceperkt annua. 

Jam fra^Ies poteram a terra eontingere ramos. ' 

Ut vidi, ut peril, ut me malua abatulit error If 

In another passage, he makes a shepherdess throw an apple 

at her lover: 

Turn fugit ad aalicet, & se cupit ante Tideri4 

This is naive/ ^s the French express it, and perfectly suited 
to pastoral manners. Mr. Pope wanted to imitate this passage,* 
as he thought, to improve upon it* He does it thus : 

The sprigbtfy Sylvia trips along tb^ grc<^n, . 

She runs : but liopes she doe? not run unseen ; 

While a kind glance at her pursuer flies, 

Uow muck at variance are her feet and eyes ! > 

This -falls far short of Virgil ; the natural and' pleasing simpli- 

• • ^ . ■• . , ' 

 - 9 Q]^ ^ uQ^ sj }^\ HQY^ ^ff^ degno 

Cosi rovido tronco ; hor, che v^ntaggio 
Ilanno i scrvi d*amor, se lor commune 
'^ ' • £'con le painte il pretiso laccio ? 

Pianta cnidel ! potesti quel bel crine ^ 

Offender, tu, ch'a te seo tanto onore ? Ati'o IIL Sc. 1* 

t Once with your mother to our lields you came 
"For deWy apples ; thence I date my flame ; 
.^ i^ The choicest fruit I pohited to your vie w^ 

Tho* young, my raptur*d soul was fix'd on you ; 

The boughs I jnst could'reach with little arms ; 

But then, even then, could feel thy powerful charms. 

O, how I gaz'd, in pleasing transport tost ! 

How glo^d my heart, in sweet delusion lost ? WAarow. 

I My PhiUis me witli pelted apple-plies ; ^ 

Then, tripping to the wood, the wanton hies, 

And wifihea to ba aeeiTy before she flies. DaroaK. 
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^ city of the description is destroyed, by the qtiaint atid affected 
turn in thelast line: ** How much at variance cf her feetand eyes.* 
Supposing the poet to have formed Correct ideas concerning 
his pastoral characters and personages: the next inquiry is, 
about what he is to ernploy them ? and what arc to be the snb- 
jccts of his eclogues ? For it is iibt enough', that he gives us 
shepherds discoursing together* Every good poem, of every 
ind, ought to have a subject which would, in aonie way, in- ' 
terest us. Now, here, I apprehend, lies the chief difficulty of 
pastoral writing. The active scenes of country life either are, 
or to most describers appear ta be, too barren of incidents. 
The st^te of a shepherd^ or a person occupied in rural eiiipl0y<» 
ments only, is exposed to few of those accidents and revola* 
tions Which render hi& situation interesting,* or produce curi- 
osity or surprise. The tenor of his life is uniform* His am* 
bition is conceived to be without policy, and his love without 
intrigue. Hence it is, that, of ftll pocms, the most meagre 
commonly in the subject, and the least diversified in the strain, 
is the pastoral. From the first lines, we can, generally, guess 
at all that is to follow. It is either a shepherd who sits down 
solitarily by a brook, to lament. the absence, or frdelty of His 
mistress, and to tell us how the trees wittier^ and the flowers 
droop, now that she is gone; or we have two shepherds who 
chalKnge one another to sing, rehearsing akemate verses, which 
have little either. of meafning or subject, till the judge rewards 
one with a studded crook, and another «with a betchen bowL 
To ihe frequent repetition of common-place topics, of this sort, 
which have been thfiimmed over by all eclogue writers since 
the days of Theocritus and Virgil, is owing much of that in* 
sipidity which prevails in^astbral compositions* 
• I much question, however, whether this insipidity be not 
owing to the fault of the poets, and to their barren and slavish 
imitation of the ancient pastoral topics, rather than to the coa- 
fined nature of the subject. For why may not pastoral poetry 
take a wider range ? Human nature, and human passions, are 
much the same in every rank of life ; and wherever these pas- , 
sions operate on objects that are within the ruraLsphere, there 
may be a proper subject for pastoral. One would indeed choose 
to- remove fiom this'sort of composition the operations • of vio* 
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leWt aod direful passions, and to present such only as are consist* 
ent wiih moQcence^ simplicity, and virtue. But under this limi* 
tatioA, there wili stiH foe abundant scope for a careful observer 
of nature to exert his genius The various adventures which 
give occasion to th<ise engaged in country life to display their 
disposition and k^mper ; the scenes of domestic felicity or dis- 
quiet ;the attachment of friends and of brothers ; the rivalship 
and coiiipetitiod of lovers ;.'the unexpecte^d successes or misfor- 
tunes:oi families, Alight give occasion to many a pleasing and 
tender incident ; and werembre of the narrative and sentimen- 
tal intermixed with the descriptive in this kind of poetry, it 
would 1>ecdme much more interesting than it now generally 
iB^to the bulk of reader>s«^ 

The two great fathers of pastoral poetry are, Theocritus and 
Virgil. Theocritus wa^ a Sicilian; and as he has laidihe 
tcene of his eclogues in his own country, Sicily became ever 
aftet'wards a sort of constcrated ground for. pastoral poetry. 
His tdyilia, as he has entided them, are not all 6f equal merit ; 
nor inde«d are they all pastorals ; but some of them poems 
of a quite different nature. In such, however, as are properly 
pastorals, there are . many and great beauties. He is distin-* 
IgQished for the simplicity of his sentiments ; for the great 
8tveetnes8 and harmony of hfs nupnbers, and for the richness 
of his scenery at^d description. He is the original, 6f which 
Virgil is the imitator* For most of Virgil's highest beauties 
in his eclogues are copied from Theecritus j in many "platens 
lie has done nothing more than trai^slate him. He must be 
sllowed, however, to have imitate4 him with great judgmem> 
and in some respects to have improved upon him. F<^ The- 
ocritus, it cannot be denied, descends sometimes into ideas thsrt 
are gross and mean, and makes bis shepherds abusive and im- 
insdest ; whereas Virgil is free from offensive rusticity, and at 
thesac^e time preserves the character of pastoral simplicity- 
The same distinction ob^jtains between Theocritus and Virgil, 
as between many other of the Greek and Roman writers. 
The Greek led the way, followed nature more closely, and-^ 

* The abote observations bn the barrenness of the cpmcnQn eclogues 
were written before anj^ translation from the German had made us acquain- 
ted fn this country wfth Gesner^s Idylls^ in which the idea that haid ocotir- 
red to me for the tmproveia«nt of pastoral poetry, are fully realized- 
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shewed more original genius. The Roman discovered more 
of the polish Md correctness of art* We have a fenr remains 
of other two Greek poet^ in the pastoral style, Moschus and 
Bion^ which have very considerable merit ; and if th^r #aot 
the simplicity of Theocritus, excel him in tenderness and deli- 
cacy* 

The modern writers of pastorals have generally contented 
themselves with copy iog, o^ imitating the descriptions and 
sentiments of the ancient poets. Sannazarius, indeed, a fiamous 
Latin poet, in the age of Leo X. attempted a bold innovation. 
He composed piscatory eclogues, changing the seene from 
woods to the sea, and from the life of shepherds to that offish* 
ermen. But the innoyation was so unhappy, that he has gain- 
ed no followers. For the life of fishermen is, obviously, much 
more hard and toilsome than that of shepherds^ and presente 
to the fancy much less agreeable images. ^ Flocks, and trees) 
and flowers are objects of greater beauty, and more generally 
relished by men, than fishes and marine productions^ Of all 
the modems, M. Gesner, a poet of Switzerland, has been the 
most successful in his pastoral compositions. He has introduc- 
ed.into his Idylls (as he entitles them) many new ideas. Hit 
rural scenery is often striking, and his descriptions are lively. 
He presents pastoral life to us/ with all the embellishments of 
which it is susceptible ; but without any excess of refinement. 
What forms the chief merit of this poet is, that he writes to 
the heart; and has enriched the subject of his Idylls within- 
cidents, which give rise to much tender sentiment. Scenes of 
domestic felicity ai e beautifully painted. The mutual affection 
of husbands and wives, parents and children, of brothers and 
tisters, as well as of lovers, are displayed in a pleasing and touch- 
ing manner. From not understanding the language in which 
M. Gesner writes; I can be no judge of the poetry of his style : 

but, in the subject and conduct of his pastorals, he appears to 
roe to have outdone all the moderns. 

Neither Mr. Pope's nor Mr. Philips's pastorals, do any great 

honour to the English poetry. Mr. Pope's were compostdio 

his youth ;: which may be an apology for other faults, hut 

cannot well excuse the barrenness that appears in them. They 

ar« written in remarkably sniooth and lowing numbers : and 
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thii is their chief merit ; for there is scarcely a»y thought in 
them which can be called his own ; scarcely any descripdoii> 
o^any image 6f nature, which has the marks ot being or igiaa^ 
or copied from nature herself; but a repetition of the com*' 
mon images' that ate to be found in Virgil, and in all poela 
who write of rut-al themes. Philips attcmped/ta be more 
Mmple and naturtil than Pope ; but he wanted genius to sup* 
port hir attempt^ or to write agreeably; He, too, runs on the 
cbmmoQ and beaften t6pic$ ; and endeavouring to he siinf^e^ 
be becomes fiat and insipid. There was no small competitioii 
b^t^een these two .a\jthor$, -at the time when their pasforab 
Were published* In some paper$ of the GuardiaUy great par* 
ttajity was shown to, Philips, fthd high praise bestowed upon 
/bim. Mr; Pope, resenting this preference^ under a feigned .. 
nagae procured a papgir to be inserted in the Guardian^ wherein 
bie' seemingly- carries on the plan of entailing Philips; but i^ 
rfeality satirises hMXimpst severely with ironical praises ; arrd 
in an artful covered manner, gives the palin to him9elf»^ 
About the same time, Mr. Cay published his Shepherd's 
Week, 111 six pastorals,* which are designed to ridicule that, sort - 
of simplicity which Philips and his par tizans extolled, and are» ' 
ii^deed, an ingenious burlesque of« pastoral writmg, when it 
rises i^o higher than the manners of modern clowns apd rustics^ 
M'r. Sh^nstone's Pastoral Ballad, in four parts, may justly be 
r^ckonefl, I think, one of the most elegant poems of thi)) kind 
which we have in English. 

Ihave not yet nnentioned one form in which pastoral wri- 
tinj^ has appeared in latter ages, that is, when extended into a 
play^ or regular drama, where plot, characters) and passions^ 
^rejoined with the simplicity apd innocence of rural manners. 
This is the chief impx'ovement which the moderns have made 
on this species of compositioar'and of this nature, we have 
two Italian pieces which are much/Celebratcd,/Guarir4i'fi Pastor 
Fido, and Tasso's Aminta. Both of these possess great beau- 
ties, and are entitled to the reputation they have gained* To the 
latter, the preference seems due, as being less intricate in the 
plot and conduct, and less strained and affected in the senti* 
naents ; and thougl^ not whclly free of Italian refinement (of 
^'hicb I already gave one instance, the worst, indeed, thut oc-* 

• Sec Guardian, No. 4Q. 
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«^rs in sfk the poem) U is, on the wttol^, a performance of hi^ 
tt|etit. The stmin of the poetry is geotle and pleasing ; and 
ti|e Italian language contributes to add much of that softness, 
which is peculiarly suited to pa^tofdU^ . , . 

* It mtLj be proper to take notice here, that the charge against Tasso fdt 
ha points and concettt» harsometimes been carried too far. Mr. AdditoBi 
for inataaoe, in a paper of the Guardian, censuring his Aminta, gives this 
example, **That Sylvia enters adorned with a garland of flowers, and after 
vievring herself in a fountain, breaks out in a speech to tj)€^ flowers on her, 
head» and tells them, that sba did not wear thei^ to adorn berseUj h^tto 
make them ashamed.** '* Whoever can bear this^ he adds; may be assured, 
that hs has no taste for pastoral'* Guard. No. 38. ^ut Tasso's S>lvxa, ia 
tmth, makes no such ridiculous figure, and we are oi>liged to suspect tjiat 
Mr. Addison had not read the Aminta. Daphne, a companion of Sylvia, 
appears in conversation with Thyrsis^ theconfioant of Aminta, Sylvia*s lover,/ 
and in order to shew him that Sylvia was not so simple, or insensible to 
her own charms, as she affected to be, gives him this instance; that she' 
had caught her one day adjusting her dress by a fountain, and applying 
now one Hower, and now another to her neck, and after comparing their 
colours with her own, she broke into a stnile, as if she had seemed to ssy, 
I will wear yoii, not for my ornaments, but to shew how much you yield. 
to me ; and when caught thus admiring herself, she threw away her ftowers, 
and blushed for shame. This description of the vanity of a rural coquette, 
is no more than what is;natural9 and very different Mmwhattiie Author 
of the Guardian represents it. / . 

This censure on Tasso was not originally Mr. Addison^s. Bouhoiirt, in 
his Jiaf»Vr« de bien penter dam let tkwvragti d'cwprit, appears to have been th^ 
first who ^ave this misrepresentation of Sylvia's speech, and S»inded a criti- 
cism on It.* Tontenelle, in his discourse on Pastoral Poetry, J^Uo wed him; 
in-this criticism. Mr* Addison, or .who ever was the-author of that pap^ 
in the Guardian, copied from t^em both. Mr. Warton, in the Prefatory 
Discourse to his Translation of Virgil's Eclogues, repeats the observation. 
Sylvia^s speeiSh to the flowers, with which she was adorned, isalwa}« 
quoted as the flagrant instance of the false taste of the Italian poet£ 
Whet*ea^, Yasso ^ves as no such speech of Syl^^a's^ but only informs as 
of what her companion supposed her to be thinking, or saying to herself, . 
when, she was privately admiring her own beauty. After charging so 
many eminent cr-ittcs, for having fallen into this strange inaccuracy, from 
copyii% one another, wit|iout looking into the author whom they censure, 
it is necessary for me to insert the passage which has occasioned this Nt 
mark. Daphne speaks thus to Thyrsls. 

L • 

 • V . « 

. . If ora* per dirti il ver, non mi resolvo 
Si Silvia ^ semplicetta, come pare 
* ' A le parole, agli atti. Hier vidi un segno 
Che me ne mette in dubbio. lo la trovai 
La presso la cittaide in quei gran prati^ 
Ove fra stag^ grace un* isoletta ; 
S.ovra essa un lago llmpldo, e tranquillo^ 
Tutta pendente in atLo, cUe parea 
Vagheggiar se roedesroa, e^nsieme insierae 
Chieder consigUo a Tacque, in qiial maniera 
Dispor dovesse insu la fronte i crini, 
E sovro i crini il velo, e sovral velo 
I iior, che tenea in grembo ; e spesso. spessoi 
' Hor prendfiva un ligustro, hor una rosa. 
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I must not omittbe mention of another pastoral drama:, vrhich 
will^ar being brought into coroparisonNwith any composition 
df this kind, in any language ; that is, Allan Ramsay's Gentle 
Shepherd. It is a great disadvantage to this beautiful poem, 
that it is written in the old rustic; dialect of Scotland, which, 
in a short time, will probably be entirely obsolete, and not in- 
telligible ; and it is a farther disadvantage, that it is so entirely 
formed to the rural manners of Scotland, that none but a na- 
tive of that country can thoroughly understand, or relish it. 
But, though subject to those local disadvantages, which confine 
its reputation wifhin narrow limits, it is full of so much natur- 
al description, and tender sentiment, as would do honour to 
any poet. The characters arc well drawn, the incidents af- 
fecting, the scenery and manners lively and just. It affords a 
strong proof, both of the power which nature and simplicity 
possess, to reach the heart in every sort of writing ; and of the 
variety of pleasing characters and subjects, with which pastoral 
poetry, when properly managed, is capsule of being enlivened. 

I proceed next, to treat of lyric poetry^ or the ode ; a species 
of poetical composition which possesses much dignity, and in 
which many writers have distinguished themselves, in every 
age« Its peculiar character is, that it is intend^ed to be sung, 
or accompanied with music* Its designation i mplies this. Ode 
is, ia Greek, the same with song or hymn ; and lyric poetry 
imports, that the verses are accompanied with a lyre, or mu- 
sical instrument. This distinction was not, at first, peculiar 
to any one species of poetry. For, as I observed in the last 
Lecture^ music and poetry were coeval, and were, originally, al- 
ways J9ined together* But after their separation took place, 

E 1' aecbstava al bel candido collo, s 

A le guancie vermigli^, e de'colori ; 
Fea parao^one ; e poi, ficome lieta 
De lavittoria, lampeggiava un riao 
Che parea che dicesse : io pur vi vinco ) 
K^ potto vol per ornamento tnio, 
Ala poHo vol sol per rergo^aa vostra ; 
Percbe si veggia quanto ml cedete. 
M3i mentre dla s*ornava, e vagl^eggiara, 
' Rivolsi gii occhi a caso, e si fii accorta, 
Ch*io di la m*era accorta, e vergognando 
Rlzzosi tosto, e i$or lascio cadere \ 
In tanto io phi rideadelsuorossore, 
Ella t)iu s'ayrofsig del riao mio« A miztta. A t t o II. Sc. il 

Vot. IL E E . 
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after bards had begun to make v^rse compositions, which were 
to be recited or read, not to be sung, such poems as were de.- ^ 
signedtobestill joined iieith music ot* song, were, by way 'of 
distinction^ called odes. ; ^ 

• In the ode, therefore, poetry retains its first and most ah- 
cient form ; that form, under which thfc original bards poured , 
forth their enthusiastic strains, praised their gods and their he- 
roes, celebrated their victories, and lamented their misfortunes. 
It is from this circumstance, of the ode'a being supposed to re- 
tain its original union with music, that^we-are to deduce the ; 
proper idea, and the peculiar qualities of this kind of poetry. 
It is not distinguished from other kinds, by the subjects oo 
which it is employed ; for these may be extremely various. I 
know no distinction of subject that belongs to it, except that 
other poems are often employed in the recital of actions, where- ^ 
as sentiments, of one kind or other, form, almost always, the , 
subject of the ode. But it is chiefly the spirit, the manner ^ of 
its execution, that marks and characterises it. Music and sobg^ 
naturally add to the warmth of poetry. They tfend to transport, ' 
in a higher degree, both the person who sings, and the persons 
who hear. They justify, therefore, ^ bolder and fcbre passion- 
ate strain, than can be supported in simple recitation* On this 
is formed the peculiar character of the ode. Hence, the en- 
thusiasm that belongs to1t,/and the liberties it is allowed to 
take, beyond any other species of poetry. Hence, that neglect 
of regularity, those digressions, a^d that disorder which it is 
supposed to admit ; and which, indeed^ most lyric poets have 
not failed sufficiently to exemplify in their practice. 

The effects of rhusic upon the mind are chiefly two ; to raise 
it above its ordinary state, and fill it with high enthusiastic 
emotions ; or to soothe, and melt it into the gentle pleasurable 
feelings. Hence, the ode may either aspire to the former xha- 
ractcr of the spblime and noble, or it may descend to the latter 
of the pleasant and the gay ; and between ithese, there is, also, 
a middle regron, of the mild and temperate emotions, which 
the ode may often occupy to advantage. 

All odes may be cooipnsed under four denominations. 
First, sacred odes ; hymns addressed to God, or composed on 
religious subjects. Of this nature are the Psalms of David, 
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which exhibit to us thb species of lyric poetry, ia its highest 
degree of perfection. Secondly, heroic odes, which arc em- 
ployed in the praise of heroes, and in the celebration of mar« 
tial exploits and great actions. Of this iind are all Pindar's 
odes, and some few of Hoi^ace's. These two kinds ought to 
have sublimity and eleTadon, for their reigning character. 

Thirdly, moral and philosophical odes, where the sentiments 
are chiefly inspired by virtue, friendship, and humanity. Of this 
iLihd, are many of Horace's odes, and several of our best mp- 
Hera lyric productions ; and here the ode possesses that middle 
region, which, as I observed, it sometimes occupies. Fourthly* 
Testive and aniorous odes, calculated merely for pleasure and 
iimusement* Of this nature, are all Anacreon's, some of Ho- 
race's ; and a great number of songs and. modern productions^ 
that claim to be of the lyric species. The reigning character 
of these, ought to be elegance, smoothness and gaiety. 

One of the chief difficulties in composing odes, arises from 
that enthusiasm which is understood to be" a characteristic of 
lyric poetry. A professed ode, even of the moral kind, but 
jnore especially if it attempt the sublime, is expected to be en- 
livened and animated, in an uncommon degree. Full of this 
idea, the poet, when he begins to write an ode, if he has any 
teai warmth of genius, is apt to deliver himself up to it, withr 
out control or restraint ; if he has it not, he strains after it) 
^hd thinks himself bound to assume the appearance^ of being 
all fervour, and all $ame. In either case, he is in great .haz-> 
ard of becoming extravagant. The licentiousness of writing 
without order, method, or connexion, has infected the ode 
inore than any other species of poetry. ^Hence, in the class of 
heroic odes^ we find so few that one can read with ple^asure* 
The poet IS dut of sight, in a moment. He- gets up into the 
^ouds f becomes so abrupt in his transitions; so eccentric and 
Regular in his motioms, and pf course so obscure, that we es- 
say in vain to follow him, or to partake of his raptures. I 
dp not require, that^n ode should be as regular in the struc- 
ture of its parts, as a didactic or an epic poem. But still, in 
every composition, there ought to be a subject; there ought 
to be parts which make up a whole ; there should he a con- 
nesAOttof those parts with one another* The transitions from 
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thougtit to thought may be light aod delicate, such as are 
prompted by a lively faocy ; but still they should be such as 
preserve the connexion of ideas, and Vtiow the author to be one 
\7ho' thinks, and not one who raves. Whatever authority may 
be pleaded for the incoherence and disorder of lyric poetry, 
nothing can be more certain, than that any composition which 
is so irregular in, its method, as to become obscure to the bulk 
of readers, is so much worse upon that account*^ 

The extravagant liberty which several of tht modern lyric 
writers assume to themselvcR in their versification, increases the 
disorder of this species of poetry. They prolong their periods 
to such a degree, they wander through so many different mea- 
sures, and employ siich^ variety of long and ^hort lines, cor* 
responding in rhyme at so great a distance from each other, 
that all sense of melody is utterly lost. Whereas, lyric com* 
position ought, beyond every other species of poetry, to pay 
attention to melody and beauty of sound y and the versification 
of those odes mayl^e justly accountedi the best, which renders 
the harmony of the measure most sensible to every commoa 
ear. 

Pindar, the great father of lyric poetry,' has been the occa* 
sion of leading his imitators into some of the defects I have 
now mentioned. His genius was sublime ; his expressions are 
beautiful and happy ; his descriptions, picturesque.- But find- 
ing it a very barren subject to sing the praises of those who 

« ** La plapartcles ceux quiparlentdel'enthoiisiasme de l^ode, en parlent 
^Qmme a*ils ^toient aux m^mes dans le trouble quifils yeutent deiinir. Ce 
ne liont que (grands motade fureui* divine, de transports de l*ime, de moav- 
emens, de lumi^res, qui mis bout-a-bout dans des phrases pompe uses, ne 
'produiscnt pourtant auci^ne idee dtstincte* Si on les en croit, I'essence de 
i'ehthousiasTiic es^tde ne pouvoir ^tre cnmpris que par les esprits dupr^iere 
brdre k la t^te desquels iU se supposent, ct dont ils excluent toUi ceux qui 
6sent ne les pas entendre. — Le beau desordre de l^oda estun efFet de I'arts 
mais il faut prendre {i^arde de donner trop d*etendue k ce ternie. On autor* 
iseruit par^-latous les hearts "imaginables. Un poete n'auroit plus ''qu*^ 
exprimer avec force toutes les pensees qui lui viendroient successivement ; 
il setjendroit dispenses d*en examiner la rapport, ctde se faire un plan, dont 
toutes les parties sc pr^tassent mutuelleroent des beaut<^s. Il ny auroit nt 
commeQcenient, ni milieu, ni iin,' dans son ouvrag« i' et cependant I'auteur 
se croirolt d'autant plus sublime, qu^ii serott molns raisonable. Mais qui 
prbduiroit une pareille composition > dans l^caprit du lecteur ?^ Elle ne lais- 
seroit qu*un ^tourdissement, caus^ par la maj^niBcence et I'harmonie des pa- 
rr les^ sans y taire nahre que des icMes confuses, qui chasseroient l^une ou 
jfQUtrei au lieu de concourir ensemble A fixer et a eclairer Ifesprit." 

pEuvRES Dfi M. Ds La MoTTE^Tome I Dispoi^rfi imr I'Qde. 
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. had gained the prize in the public games, he is perpetually dl- 

. gressive, and fills up his poems with fables of the gods and 
heroes, that have litde connexion either with his sulyect, 
or with one another^ The ancients admired him greatly ; but 
as many of the histories bf particular families axid cities, to 
which he alltides, are now unknown to us, he is so obscure, 
pardy from his subject, and partly from his rapid, abrupt 

. xnapner of treating them, that, notwithstanding the beauty of 
his expression, our pleasure in reading him is much dimihished. 
One would imagine, that many of his modem imitaloi^ 
tbottght the best way to catch his spirit, was to imitate his dis- 
order and obscurity. In several of the choruses of Euripides 
and Sophocles, we have the same kind of lyric poetry as in 
Pindar, carried on with more clearness and conpezion, and at 
the same time with much sublimity. 

Of all the writers of odes, ancient or modem, there is none, 

' that, in point of correctness, harmony, and happy expression, 
xaxi vie with Horace. He has descended from tfalei Pindaric 
rapture to ai inpre moderate degree of elevation ; dnd joins 
connected thought, and good sense, with the highest beauties of 
poetry. He does not often aspire beyond that middle 'region, 
which I mentioned as belonging to the ode ; and those odes, 
in which he attempts the sublime, are perhaps not always his 
best.^ The peculiar character, in which he, excels, is grace 
and elegance ; and in this style of composition, no poet has ever 
attained to a greater perfection than Horace. No poet sup* 
ports a moral sentiment with more dignity^ touches a gay one 
more happily, or possesses the art of trifling more agreeably, 
when he chooses to trifle. His language is so fortunate, that 
with a single word or epithet, he often conveys a whole de- 
scription to the fancy. H^nce he has ever been} and ever will 
continue to be, a favourite author with all persons of taste. 

Among the Latin poets of later ages, there have been many 
imitators of Horace. One of the most distinguished is Casimir, 

* There is nO ode whatever of Horace's, without g^eat beaaties. But 
though I may be singular injny opinion^ I cannot help thinking that in some 
of those odes which have been much admired for sublimity, (such as Ode 
iv.Lib.4. " Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem,'* &c«)there appears somewhat 
of a strained and forced effort to be lofty. The genius of this amiable poet 
thews itself, according to my jud^pnent, to {^renter adrantage, in themes pf 
S more temperate kind. 
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.^iPoliftbpoctof thelast century, who wrote four bodks of oSLiu 
>ln; graceful ease of ezpressioD, he Is for itiferibr to'{he,^R6iils&. 
fie* <rffeeiiaflFects .the sublime ;Md in ihe sltteihpt, 'like bih^r 
^jrricirriters^/freqtientty becomes harsh and uhn&tursd. 'Bat/cte 
rteveral occaaionsi he discovers a considerable degree df dri^- 
ml :getiiu^ and )>oetkal 'fire. Buohafian, in BIdttie of his lyrfc 
^GOinposhions, k ^reiy elegant and dasificiA. 

AmoBg Ae French, the odes of f e&n Babtlsfe Rotld^at^ 
have been iftuoh, and juetly celebrstted. They poteess ig;i^t 
l»eaiity, both tf aentnaent and expre!»ioiK They are arAmvee^ 
without being rhapsodical •; and ar6 not il^ferior to any pdefddD 
INTodoctions in the FrenclTlangnage* ^ 

In <mt owA language, we have several lyrit coinpoditlbns ^ 
considerable merit* Dryden's ode on St* Cecilia, It PfA 
known. Mr. Gray is distingublied in some of hi& 6ded>, both 
for tenderness and sublimity ; and in Dodsley^ Miscellanies, 
jieveral very beautiful lyric poems are to be found. As to prch 
feaaed Pindaric odes, they are, with a few escceptidns^ sb iiicd^ 
herent, as sdldom to be intelligible. Cowley, at all ttmeA hairi^, 
is dottUy so in his Pindaric compdbitions. In his Anacrqofitii 
odes, he is much happier. They are smooth and elegant ; and 
indeed the most agreeaUe and the most perfect iu theii* kind,* tS 
all Mr. Cowl^'s Poems, 
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DIDACTIC EOETRt...MDESCRIPTIVE POETRY, 

* 

HAVING treated of pastoral and lyric poetry, I pro- 
ceie4.oe^t to didactic poetry; under which' is included anu« 
mero^3,plasa of writings* The . ultimate end of all poetry, in- 
deed, of every composition, should be to make some useful im- 
pression on the mind. This useful impression is most common* 
ly made in poetry, by indirect ^thods % as by fable, by narra- 
tion. By representation of characters ; but didactic poetry openly 
^professes its intention of conveying knowledge and instruction. 
It differs, dierefore, in the form only, not in the scope and sub- 
stance, from a philosophical, a moral, or a critical treatise in 
, prose. At the same time, by means of its form, it has several 
advantages over prose instruction. By the charm of versifica- 
tion and numbers, it renders instruction more agreeable; by 
the descriptions, episodes, and other embellishments, which it 
va^j interweave, it detains, and engages the fancy -; it fixes al- 
so useful circumstances more deeply in the memory^ Hence^ 
it is a field, wherein a poet may gain great honour, may display 
both much genius, and mucK knowledge and judgment. 

It may be <sxecuted in different manners. The poet may 
choose some instructive subject, and he may treat it regularly, 
andinform; or, \rithoat intending a great or regular work, he 
may only inveigh against particular vices, or make some moral 
\ observations on hufium lif& and characters, as is commonly 
done in satires and epistles. . All thespcoinc^^under ibedenom- 
iD2(tion of didactic poetry. 

The highest species of it, is a regulat. treatise <» some philo- 
sophical, grave, or useful subject. Of this, :nat^re we have 
[Several, both ancient and modem, of great merit^ondcharaiter: 
such as Lucretius's six books De Rerum Natura, YirgiFs Geor- 
gics, Pope's Essay on Criticism, Akenside's Pleasures of the 
Imaginatiqn^ Armstrong on Health) Horace's Vida's^ andBoi- 
kau's ^rt of Poetry* 
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In all such works, as instruction is the professed object, the 
fundamental merit consists in sound thought, just principles, 
clear and apt iilustrations. The poet must instruct ; but he 
must stu^y, at the same time/to enliven his instructions, by the 
introduction of such figures, and such circunastances, as may 
anmse the imagination, may conceal the dryness of his subject, 
and embellish it with poetical painting. Virgil, in his Geor- 
gics, presents us here with a perfect model* He has the art of 
raising and beautifying the most trivial circumstances in rural 
life. When he isgoing to say, that the labour^ of the country 
must begin in spring, he expresses himself thus : 

Vere novo, gelidus canis cum montibus Uumor 
Liquittir, et Zephyro putris se^Ieba resolvlt ; 
Pepresso ^ncipUt jam turn 'mihi Taurus^aratro 
Inifemere, & sulco attritus splendescere vomer.* 

Instead of telling his husbandman inpla^n language, that lus 
crops will fail through bad management, his language is^ 

Heu magpiUm alterius frustra spectabis acervum, 
Concussaque fameAi in ayUia solabere quercu.t 

Instead of ordering him to water his grounds, he presents us 
with a beautiful landscape* 

i 

£oce sopercilio cliVosi tramitis undam 

Elicit ; iUa cadens, raucura per.laevia murmur 

Saxa ciet ; scatebrisque arentia teroperat arva4^ 

In all didactic works, method an^ order are essentially re^ 
«|uisite i not so strict and formal as in a prose treatise ; yet such 

^ * While yet the spring is y«ung, vrhile earth unbinds 
Her frozen bosom to the western windis ; 
While mountain snows dissolve Against the sub, 
And9trea;ms yet new from precipices run ; 
Ev*n in this early dawning of the year. 
Produce the plough and yoke the sturdy steer, 
And g^ad him till he' groans beneath his toil. 
Till the bright share is buried in the' soil. J>rydat' 

f On other's crops you may with envy look, 
I , And shake for food the long abandoned oak. Jkydtni 

^ Behold when burning stins, oc Syriua' beams^ 
Strike fiercely on the field, and with'ring stems, 
Down from the summit of the neighbouring hills 
O'er the smooth stones> he calls the bubbling rills ; 
Soon as he clears whatever their passage stay'd. 
And marks their future current with his spade. 
Before him scattering they prevent bis paiiis. 
And roll with hollow murmurs o'er the plains* WdftM' 
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as iaqr exhibit clearly to the reader a tonnected train of in-^ 
atruction. Of the didactic poet8| whom I before mentioned, 
Hc^tace^in his Art of Poetry, is the one most censured for want 
of method. Indeed, if Horace be deficient in any thing through* 
out many of his writings, it is in this^ of not being sufficiently 
attemive* to juncture andcoanezion^of parts* He writes always 
with ease and gracefulness ; but often ip a, manner somewhat 
loose and rambling. There is, howevef, in that work much 
good sense, and exceHent criticism ; and, if it be considered as 
intiended for the regulation of Roman drama, which seems 
to have been the author's chief plirpose, it will be found to be 
a more complete and regular treatise, than under the common 
^otioti, of'itM tieifig a system of the whole poetical art. 
* 'With regard to episodes and emhellishflsenta, g;reat liberty 
is allowed to wrtters of didactic poetry. We soon tire of a 
cQDttoiied series of instructions, especially in a poetical work^ 
Wfaens we look for entertainment, f The great art of rendering 
a.<fidactiepoem interesting, is to relieve and amuse the reader, 
bjr coQoecCiiig some agreeable episodes with the principal sub^ 
ject. These are always the parts of the work which are best 
lnao%n, and which contribute mostto si:^port the reputattoil'of 
the poet. The principal beauties of Virgil's Georgics lie in di- 
Hre^ons'of diis kind, in which the author has exerted all the 
foree of his genius ; sUch as the prodigies^ that attended the 
VUmtk of JiiUtisXaesar, the Praises of Italy^ the Happiness of a 
Country Life, the Fable of Ariataeus, and the moving Tale of 
Orpheus and Eurydioe. So also the favourite passages ip Lu- 
cretsus's wo^k, and which alone could render such a dry and 
ahBtracl^ubgect tolerable in poetry, are the digressions on the 
£vilsof Superstition, the Praise of Epicurus and his philosophy, 
t^ IX'seriptionofthe Plague^ and several other incidental illus^ 
•tratioas, which are remarkably elegant, and adorned with a 
aweetne^s and harmony of versification peculiar to that poet. 
:There is^ indeed^ nothing in poetry, ^o entertaining or dcscrip- 
,tive, but what a didac^^writer .of genius naay be allowed to in* 
trodace in somb part of his work ; provided always, that such 
episodes arise natutally from the main subject ; that they be not 
disproportioned in leogth to it ; and that the author know how 
to descend with propriety' to the plain, as well as how to rise to 
thehoWimd figured stykv - ../.'. 
VouII. Fr 
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M uch iHt may be shewn by a didactie poet in connecting his 
episodes bappfly with his subject. . Virgil is alsadistinguisheil 
for hi^ address in this point. After seemingto hate kit fai^ 
husbahdn^n, he again returns to them ver}- naturally by laying 
kold of some rural circumstance, to terminate his digressioiu 
Thus, having spoken pf the battle Oi Pharsalia, h^ subjoins vBfi?* 
fiiediately, with much art : 

4 

Scilicet et tempvs Teniet, cum finibut illis, 
Agricoloy incurve terrain moUtus aratro, 
Bxeia invenlet scabri rubigine pila i 
Aut |fra?ibu8 raatris galeas pulsabit inaneij 
Gran4iaque efibssis nurabitur osaa sepulchris.* 

In English, Dr« Akenside has ajttempted the most rich Mid 
poetical form of didactic writing in his Pleasure^ of the Iitiagi* 
nation ; and though. In the execution of the whole, be is not 
pquai, be has, in several parts, succeeded happily, and display^ 
ed roiioh gemus*' Or. Arm^rong, in his Art4>f Preserving 
Health, has not aimed at so high a strain as the other* But 
he is ' more equal $ and maintains, througjbout a chaste and $e^ 
rect elegance* . , . . 

Satires and epistles naturally run into a more familiar style, 
th^n solemn philosophical poetry. Aa the nsanners and cha«> 
racters, which occur in ordinary life, are their subject, they ra«- 
^uire being treated with somewhat of the ease and freedom of 
cooversatipn, and hence it is commonly the^* ftoisa pedestrts,'* 
which reigns in such compositions. ^ ' ^ 

Satire, in its first state among the Romans, had a form dif* 
« ferent from what it afterwards assumed. Its origin is obsein^ 
and has given oc<fasion to altercation among critics. It aeeaos 
to have beep at first a relic of the Ancient Comedy, written 
partly in prose, pardy in verse, and abounding with scurrili^^ 
Ennius and Lacilius corrected its gros^ness ; and at last, Ho* 
raice brought it into that form, which now gives the^denotaii^ 
nation to satirical writing. Reformation of manners, is the end 
which it professes to have in View ; and iti order to this ead, 

* Then, after length of time, the laboring swains 
Who turn the turf bftliese unhappy plains. 
Shall rusty arms from the plough*4 furrows take^ 
And over empty helmets pass tiie rake : 
Amus'd at antique titles on the stone«. 
And mighty relics of gigantic bone% Darnav. 
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it assmnes the liberty of boldly censuring vice, and vicious cha* 
racters. It has been carried on in three different manners, by 
the three ;£reat ancient satirists, Horace^ Juvenal, and Persiu8» 
Honfce'a style has not much elevation. He entitled his satires, 
/^ Sermones," and seems not to have intended rising much highf r 
than prose put into numbers. His manner is easy and gracefid. 
They are rather the follies and weaknesses of mankitid, than 
their enormous vices, which he chooses for the object of his 
satire. He reproves with a smiling aspect ; and while be moral* 
izes^like a sound philosopher^ discovers at the same time, the 
politeness of a courtier. Juvenal is much more serious and 
. declamatory. He has more strength and fire, and more eleva* 
^^tiion of sQrJe, than Horace ; but is greatly inferior to him in 
jrrs^efulness and ease. His satire is more zealous> more sharp 
. and .pointed, as being gienerally directed against nK>re flagitious 
characters. As Scaliger say9 of him, *^ ardet, in^tat, jugulat;^* 
.whereas Horace^s character is, ^^admissus circum piscord«a 
^Ifiditf" 'Persjus has a greater resemblance of the force and 
. fire of Juvenal, than of ^he politeness of Horace. He is dis* 
tiaguished for sentiments of noble and sublime morality. He 
is a nervous atid lively writer ; but withal, often harsh and ob- 
scure. 

Poetical epistles, when employed on moral or critical sub- 
jects, seldom rise into a higher strain of poetry than satires. 
In ihe form of an episde, indeed, many other subjects may be 
handled, and either love poetry^ or elegiac, may be carried on ; 
. as in Ovid's Epi^la Herodium, and his Epistolae de Ponto. 
Such works, as these are designed to be merely sentimental ; 
imd as their merit consists in being pioper expressions of the 
.passion or sentiment which forms the subjecti they may assume 
any tone of poetry that it suited to it. But didactic episdes, 
of which I now speak^ seldom admit of much elevation. They 
.are commonly intended as observations on authors, or on life 
aod characters s in delivering which, the poet does not purpose 
to compose a formal treatise, or to confine himself stricdy tq 
regular method ; btit gives scope to his genius on some particu- 
lar theme, which, at Ae time, has prompted him to write. In 
all didactic poetry of this kind, it is an important rule ^^ qu^c- 
qt|id praecipies, etto brevis.'' Much of. the grace/ both pf 
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satirical and epistolary writing consists in a spirited conciseness 
This gives to such composition an edge and a liveHness, which 
strike the fancy ^ and keep attention awake. Miich of their 
merit depends also on just and happy representations of cha* 
racters. As they are not supported by those high beauties of 
descriptive and poetical language which adorn other coinposi^ 
tions, we expect, in return, to be entertained with lively paint- 
ings of men and manners, which are always pleasing ; and in 
these, a certain sprightliness and turn of wit finds its proper 
place^ The higher species of poetry seldom admit it ; but here 
it is seasonable iind beautifuL - ' 

In all these respects, Mr. Pope's ethical epistles deserve to be 
mentioned with signal honour, as a model, next to perfect, of 
this kind of poetry. - Hercv perhaps, the strength of his genius 
appeared. In the more sublime parts c^ poetry, he is not so 
distinguished* In the enthusiasm, the fire, the force and copi- 
ousness of poetic genius, Dryden, though a much less correct 
Writer^ appears to have be^n superior to him. One can scarce 
think that he was capable of epic or tragic poetry ; but within 
a certain limited region, he has been outdone by no poet* His 
translation of the Iliad will remain » lasting monument to his 
honour, as the most elegant and highly finished translation, that, 
perhaps, ever was given of any poetical work. That he was 
not incapable of tender poetry, appears from the epistle of 
Eloisa to Abelard, and from the verses to the memory of an 
unfortunate lady, which are almost his only soDtimental ]n'o* 
du^tions ; and which indeed are excellent in theil* kind. But 
the qualities for which he is chiefly distinguished are, judgment 
and wit, with a consi^e and happy expression, and a melodious 
versification. Few poets ever had more Wit, andiit the same 
time more judgment, to direct the proper employment of that 
wit. This renders his Rape of the Lock the greatest masteN 
piece that perhaps was ever composed, in the gay and sprightfy 
style ; and in his serious worksi such as his Essay oh Man, and 
his Ethic Epistles, his wit just discovers itself as* much, as to 
give a proper seasoning to grave reflei^ibns.. His imitations of 
Horace are so peculiarly happy, that, one is at a loss, whether 
Qiost to admire the original or the copy ; and they are among 
the few imitauons extant^ that have all the gracea and ease of 
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an original* His paimmgft of characters are aattttal and liv^ljr 
in a high degree ; and never nr^ any writer so happy in th4dt 
coQcisre spirited style, which gives animation to satires and ep^ 
ties. We are sever so sensiUe of the g<^ effects of rhyme i^ 
English verae, as in reading these parts of his woriiLS* We si^ 
it adding to the style, an elevatioa which otherwise it could not 
have pbsseased; while at the same time he manages it so aitr 
fuUy, that it never appears in the kast to incumber him ; but, 
on the contrary, serves to increase the liveliness of his i^aafiner. 
HeteH&us himselffthathe ccHxId express moral obseryations 
more concisely, and therefore more forcibly, in rhyme, dian he 
could do in prose* 

Among moral and didactic poets, Dr. Young is of too great 
empence to be passed over without notice* , in all his works, 
the marks of strong genius appear* His Universal Passion, 
possesses the full merit of that animated <foneijieness of style, and 
lively description of characters, which I mentioned as particu^ 
larly requisite in satirical and didactic compositions* Though 
his wit may often be thought too sparkling, imdhis sentences 
too pointed, yet the vivaciiy of his fancy is so great, as to 
entertain every reader. In his Night Thoughts, there ks much 
energy of expression ; in the three first, there s^re several pa- 
thetic passages ; and scattered through them all, liappy imager 
and allusions, asivdl as pious reflections, occun B»t the sen* 
timents are frequently over-strained and turgicj j and the style 
is too harsh and obscure to be -pleasing. Among French au* 
thors Boileail has undoubtedly much merit in didactic poetry* 
Their later critics are unwilling to allbw him any great share 
of original genius, or poetic fire.* But his art of poetry, his 
satires and epistles, must ever be esteemed eminent, not only for 
solid and judicious thought, but for correct and elegant poetical 
expression^ and fortunate fulitation of the ancients* 

Proixi didactic, I proceed next to treat of descriptive poetry, 
^here the highest exertions of genius may be displayed* By 
descriptive poetry, I do not medn any one particular species or 
form of composition. There are few compositions of any^ 
length, that can be called purely descriptive, or wherein the^ 
poet proposes to himself no other object, but merely todfe* 

* Vid Poetiqiie Francoise de MannonteU 
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icribe^ without employing nanratioii^^ctioQ, or iQoral seoti* 
tnenc, a$ the ground-work of bis piec^« D^acriptioQ is gene* 
nBy introduced as an embelUsboi^H;^ rtfclh^r than tsoade the aqb- 
Ject of a tegular work* But.tbough it seldom foms a sepa^ 
rate 3pecic6 of writing,. yet xvAq i^very isqpccies of poetical cooiv 
positioov pastoral, lyric, didactic,, i^fvc^ s^d dramatic, it bpth 
enters, and possesses in eachrof them a very considerable 
place ; so that in treating of poetry^ it demsind^ do small at*' 
Mention. i i : , . • ^ 

Description isrthe gre^t test of a poet^a Imagination ; and 
dways dtsdnguishes an original &Qta a second-rate genius* To 
a writer of the inferipr class, nature, when at any time he atr 
tempts to describe It,, appears e^austed by those who have 
^ne before lum in the aame tract. He sees nothing new, or 
^peculiar, in the object which, he would paint ; bis conceptions 
<if it are loose and viigue $ and bis expressions^ of course^ fee* 
bleand general.. He gives us words rather than ideas ; we 
meet with. the language indeed of poetical deseriptiop, but we 
apprehend the object described very indistinctly. Whereas, a 
true poet makes us imagine that we see it before our eyes ; he 
catches the distioguishiag features ; he gives it the coburs of 
)ifa and reality ; he places it in such a light that a painter could 
copy after him* This happy talent is chiefly owing to a strong 
imagination,, which first receives a lively impression of the ob- 
ject ; and then^ by employing a proper selection of bircumstan^ 
ces in describing it, transmits that impression in its full force to 
the imagination of others* 

In this selection of circumstances lies the great art of pic- 
turesque description. In the first place, they ought not to be 
vulgar and common ones, such as, are apt to pass by without 
remark ; but, as much as possible, new and original, which may 
catch the fancy and draw attention* In the next place, they 
ought to be such as particularize the object described, and tnark 
it strongly. No description, that rest in generals, can be gOod* 
For we can conceive nothmg clearly in the abstract ; afl disttact 
ideas are formed upon particulars* In the third place, all the 
circumstances employed Ought to be unifiDrm, and of a piece ; 
that is, when describing a greatr object, every circumstance 
brought into view shoull;! tend to aggrandia&e ; or, when 
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ng a gay and pleasant one should tend to beautify, that by this 
Bo^ans, the impression may rest upon the imagioatioB eomplelo 
and entire : and lastly, the cfrcam8tance9 in description should 
be expressed with conciseness and with simpKcity ; for, when 
eithetf too liiach eiaggerated, or too long dwelt u]pon and ex« 
tended, they never &il tojenfeeUe the impression that is dei 
signed to be made* Brevity, almost always, contributes toyi^ 
^city. These general rules will be best understood by ilkia* 
ttations, founded on particular instances* 

Of all professed descriptive compositions, the largest and full* 
est that I am acquainted with, in any languageris Mr* Thom^ 
ion's Seasons ; a work which possesses very uncommon merit* 
The style, in the mids^ of much splendour and strength is 
sometimes harshy and may be censured as deficient in ease and 
distinctness* But, notwithstanding this defect, Thomson is t 
strong and beaiitiful describer ; for he had a feeling heart, anH 
a warm imagination* He had studied and copied nature with 
care. Enamoured of her beauties, he not only described them 
properly, but felt their impression with strong sensibility* The 
impression which he felt, he transmits to his readers ; and no 
'jierson of taste can f>eruse any one of his Seasons, without hav* 
log the ideas and feelings^ which belongdd to that season, re* 
called, and rendered present to his mind* Several instances of 
most beautiful description might be given from him ; such as^ > 
the shower in spring, the morning in summer, and the man 
perishing in sno^ in winter* But, at present, I shall produce a 
9988|igQ of another kind, to show the power of a single well cho- 
sen circumstance^ to heighten a description* In his summer* 
relating the effects of heat in the torrid zone, he ia led to take 
notice <^ the pestilence that destroyed the English fleet, at Car- 
thagen^, un^er Admiral Vernon ; when he has the following ^ 
lines; 
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•^....^.., .you, gaUftnt Veroon, saw 

The miserable scene ; you pitying saw 
To infant weakness sunk the warrior's arm t 
$aw uie4eep racking pang ; the ghastly form ; 
The. lip pale qiuv'ring; and the beaml^ss eye 
No more with srdour bright ; you heard the groans 
•Of agonising ships from shore to shore ; 
Heard nighty plunged, amid the sullen waves. 
The frequentcorse.H*— •*•••«•••— MM.. L. tOSd, 
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' An the eircumttances here are properly chosen, for setttog 
thra dismal scseiie in a stropg light before dor eyes. But what 
is 'moat stri1;tng in the picture, is, the last image* We are cohr 
ducted through i^llthe acenes^ of disti'ess, till we come to ibt 
mcrrtality prevailmg So the fleets which a vulgar poet would 
have described by exaggerated ex|»re8aiaD8^ conceming the mul- 
tiplied trophies and victories of death. But, how much mote 
xa the imagination impressed, by this single ctrcuiiistaiice of 
dead bodies thrown overboard every night ; of the csiMtant 
sound of their falCng into the waters, and of die Admiral listen* 

' ing'to this melancholy sound) so often striking his ear i 

• * 

' Heard nightly plungedi amid the sullen waves 
The frequent corse.* 

Mr. Pamell'aTale of the Hermit is conspicuous throughout 
the whole of it, for beautiful descriptive narration. The man- 
lier of the Hermit's setting forth to visit the world ; bis meet- 
ing with a companion, and the houses in which they are succes* 
aively entertained, of the vain qfian, the covetpus man, an4,t|)e 
good man, are pieces of very fine painting,: touched with a light 
and delicate pencil, overcharged with no superfluous cdouring, 
and coovepng to ua a lively idea of the objects. But, of all 
the English poems in the descriptive style, the richest and most 

* The eulo^lum whch pr. Johnson, in his Lives <$! the poets, gives of 
Thomson, is high, and, in my opinton, very just. ** As a writer, h6 is en- 
titled to one praise of the highest kind ;, his mode of thinking, andof ez- 
pressing his tholigbts, is original. His blank verse is no more the blank 
verse ofMilton, or of any otherpoet, than the rhymes of Prior are the rbym^s 
of C«wley. His numbers, his pauses, bisdiction, are of hiaown growth, with- 
out transcription, without i imitation. He thinks in a pecunar train, and be 
thiniks always as a man of genius. He looks r#imd on natitre and life, with the 
eye which nature bestows only on a poet; the eye that distinguishes in 
every thing presented to its view, whatever there is on which imagination 
can delight to be detained ; and ^tth a mind, that at once comprehends 
the^vast, and attends to the minute. The reader of the seasons wooden 
that he never saw before what Thomson shews him, and that h^ never 
yet has felt what Thomson impi^sses, His descriptions of expended scene's^ 
and general effects, bring before us- the whole magpificetfce of nature, 
whether pleasing or dreadfuL' The gaiety of spring, the splendour^of &um- 
mer, the tranquillity of autumftf^ and the horror of winter, take, in their 
turn, pQssesiion of the mind. The poet leads ns through the appearances 
of things, as they are successively varied by the vicissitudes of the year, 
andjmptirts to us so much of his own enthusiasm, «th at our thoughts ex- 
pand with hW imagery, and kindle with his sentiments." The censure 
which the same eminent critic passes upon Thompson's diction, is no less 
just and well founded, that, ** it is too <esnbe]*ant, and may sometimes be 
charged with fiUing the ear more than the mind." 
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reoiarkable arc^ Miteon^s Allegro and Penseroso* The coUec- 
^Qof gay images on the one baod, and of aielancholy ones on 
Aieothinr, exhibtted in these twd small, but inimitable fine 
poems, are as exquisite as can be conceived. They are, indeed, 
the storehouse whence many succeeding (k>ets have enriched 
tbeir descriptions of similar subjects; and they alone are suf* 
^Gient for illustrating the observations which I made, concern* 
isg the-prpper selection of drcumstantes in descriptive writing. 
Take for instance^ the following passage froooi the P^nseroso t 
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On the dry, smooth-shaven greeoy 
To behold the wandering moony 
Riding near her highest noon;; 
> And ofty as if her hea4 she bow'd. 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 
' Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
1 hear the far oft* curfew sound. 
Over some wide, watered shore. 
Swinging slow with solemn roar s 

Or, if ^he air will not permit, i ' 

Soine still removed place wih fit, ' " 
Where glowing embers thorough the room 
' , Teach light to counterfeit a gloom; 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
, Savsrthe cricket on the hearth. 

Or the bellman's drowsy charm, , 

To bless the doors firom nightly harm } 
Or let my lamp, at midnight hour. 
Be seen; in some high lonely tower. 
Exploring Plato, to unfold 
What worlds* or what vast regions ^old 
Tb* immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 
* And of those dsemons that are fband 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground* 

* 

, Here there are no unmeaning general expressions; aU is par^* 
titular, all is picturesque ; nothingforced or exaggerated ; bu|k 
a simple style, and a collection of strong expressive images, 
which are all of one class, and recall a number of similar ideas 
of the melancholy kind :- particularly the walk of moon-lightj 
the sound of t^e curfew bell heard distant ; the dying embers 
in the chamber ; the bell-man's call ; and the lamp s^en at mid* 
wgnt m the high lonely tower. We may observe, too,. the con- 
ciseness, of the poet'^ manner* He does not rest loijg on one 
circumstanci, or employ a great many words tQ desc-ibe it ; 
which always makes the impression faint and limguid ; but 
VoL,IL Go . 
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placing U in^me strmg point of tievS f^ «ttd ^"^^^ befcM the 
resder, he thefe teases H. 

M From his «tkield «lNt his hetffiet,^' sajs Homer, deacriUttg 
on«iof bu heroes ifi battle, ** From his riikSd and Ilk tiehnet, 
there sparkled an ipdessantt t)la£e; like the autttttMiadntar) when 
it apiMsara in its bri^tness from the -waters of the ocean.^ 
This is short and lively ; hut when it eomcs into Mr. FcfM^s 
hand, it evaporates in three pompous lines, «ach of wUch re* 
ptatn the saaae image iie^ifferem words ;' 

High on his helm celestial lightning play. 
His beamy shield emits a livings fay ; 
Th* unwearied bla2e incessant streams sapplieBj^ 
Like the red star that fires th' autuamgl skies. 

It 18 to be observed, in general, that, in describing solemB 
or great objects, the concise manner, is alotiost always proper. 
Descriptions of gay and smifing scenes can bear to be more 
amplified and prolonged ; as strength is not the predominant 
quality expected io thejse* But where a snbliine, or a pathe- 
tic impression is intended to be made» energy is above all 
things re()uired. The imagination ought then to be seized at 
once; and it is far more deeply impressed tiqB one strong and 
ardent image, than by the anxious minuteness of laboured il- 
lustration. *« His face was without form, and dark," says Os- 
sian, describing a ghosts ^^the starsdim twinkled through bis 
form ; thrice he iighad over the hero j and dirice the winds of 
the night roared around,** 

It deserves attention too, that ki describing inanimate natu- 
ral objects, the poet, in ordier to eftliVien Ws description, ought 
always to mix living beings with them. The scenes of dead 
and still life are apt to pall upon us, if the poet do not suggest 
sendments and introduce life and action into hia description. 
This is wellknpwn to every painter who is a inaster of bis art 
Seldom has any beautiful landscape been drawn» without some 
human being represented on the canvas, as beholding it| or on 
some account concerned in it: 

Hie gelidi fontes, hlc moUtaprata» Lycori> 
Hie nemus, hie ipso tecum consumerer keVo.* 

a Here cooling fountains roll through ^ovt*fy mefiuAg^ 
Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads, - 

Here could I w&^t my careless life Away» 
Andi Q thy arms insensibly decay. Vir©, EcL X. Wartoh. 
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The tomtnog pot of thtse fine fioeft of ¥ir|^% is the 1^ 
yMth sets before ub the hiterest of (wo hnrer^ in thi* rural 
weM« ^ A le^ desmpAot^ of the ^ftm^^^^ the ^* wmm^^'* ttid 
the ^pnUa^^ in the most poetttal modefn ma&fier, would have 
been insipid widiiottC this stroko, whieh^ m a fcw wordUr M^gB 
hone ' tQ the heaft att the beauties of the place i ^^ hie ipso te- 
cttm eomsumefer «voit^ It is a great beatfty «ei Mihoo's At- 
Ic^, that it ts all altve, and full 6f persons* 

Every things as I before saidv in description^ alloukl be as 
loarlred and particular as possible, in order to imprint on the 
mind a distinct and connplete im^ge* A hill, a rivbr, or a lake, 
rises up more conspicuous to the fancy, when spme particular 
lake, or river, or hill, is specified, than when the terms are left 
general. Most of the ancient writci's have been sensible of the 
advantage which this gives to description. Thus, in that beau- 
tifid pastoral composition, the Song of Solomon, the images 
sre commonly particidarised by the objects to which they al- 
hde* It is the ^^ rose of Sharon \ the lily of the vallies ; the 
fldcl^ which feeds on Mount Gitead ; the stream which comes 
^ from Mount 'Lebanon* Come with me, from Lebanon, my 
spouse ; look from the top of Amana, from the top of Shenir 
and Hermon, from the mountains of the leopards.'^ Chap iv* 
8, So Horace : 

Quiddedicfttuxn poseit ApolUntn- 
V&tes ? quid orat de patera novum 
Fund^ens Kquorem ? non opimas 
Sardii)i» segetes feracis; 
Non scstuoftae grata Calabriae 
Arntenta ; non aurum aut ebur Iq(ticum» 
" Non rura, quae L,iris quieta ^ 

Mordet Aquay.tacLturnuflamnis,* Lib. T. Ode ^1. 

.^ Both Homsr and Virgil are rematkable for the talent of po- 
tlieat descoptiofw in Virgil's second uEneid, where he describes 

* When at Apollo's hallo^Red shrine 
The poet haiU the power divine. 
And here bis first libation pours. 
What is the blestfing^ he implores ? 
He nor desires the swelling gTain> 
^ TTliatyellowso'er Sardinia's plain. 

Nor the fair herds that lowing feed 
On ^arm Calabria^s flowery mead ; 
Nor Ivory of spottess ^hine ; 
Nor g^old forth fiamtn}^ from, the mine ; 
Nor the rich fields that Liris laves, 
Atid eatd away with silent waves. Franda. 
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the burning and sackiag of Troy, the pairticuters are so well 
selected and. represented, that the reader ^i^nds himself in the 
midst of that scene, of hprrnr» The death of Priam, especially, 
may be singled out as a master*piece^f deseription* , All the 
circumstances of the aged monarch arraying himself in armoar, 
wiien he. finds Uie eiiemy making tbsmselves vmastef s of the 
city ; his meeting with his family, who are takii&g sbielte^ at an 
altar in the court of the psdace, and' their placing him in the 
midst of them ; his indignation when he beholds Pyrrhus slaag^- 
tering one of his sons ; the feeble dart which he throws ; widi 
Pyrrhus's brutal behaviour,, and bis manner of putting the old 
man to death, are painted in the most affecting manner, and 
wjth a masterly hand. All Homer^s batdcs, and MiltcMi's ac- 
count, both of paradise and of the infernal regions, furnish ma- 
ny beautiful instances of poetical description. Ossian, too, paints 
in strong and lively coldurs^ though he employs few circum- 
stances ; and his chief excellency lies in painting to the heart* 
One of his fullest descriptions is the following, of the ruihs of 
Balclutha ; ^^ I have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were 
desolate. The fire had resounded within the halls ; and the 
voice of the people is now heard w) merest The stream of 
Cjutha was removed froin its place, by the fall of the walls ; 
the thistle shook there its lonely head ; the moss whisded to 
the wind. The fcx looked out at the window 5 the rank 
grass wt^aved ronnd his head. Desolate is the dwelling of 
Moina. Sileace is in the house of her fathers." Shakespeare 
cannot be omitted on this occasion, as singularly eminent for 
painting with the pencil of nature. Though it be in manners 
and characters, that his chief excellency lies, yet his scenery 
also is often exquisite, and happily described by a single stroke; 
as in that fine line of this *' Merchant of Venice,*' which con- 
ve} s to the funcy as natural and beautiful an image, as can pos* 
sibly be exhibited In so few words : 

. How sweet ttie moon-ligbt sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here wiU we sit, &c. 

Much of the beauty of descriptive poetry depends on a right 
choice of epithets* Many poets, it must be confessed, are tc^ 
careless in this particular. Epithets are frequently brought in, 
merely to complete the yerse, or make the rhyme answer ; and 
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hence they are so unineafiing 9fid redundant ; expletive words 
on}y# which' in {dace of adding any thing to the description, 
clog and enervate it* VirgiPs " Liqui difotites,'' and Horace'b 
*^ Prata eanis albicam pfuinis^'^ must, I am afraid, be assigned 
to this class : for, to denote by an epithet that water is liquid , 
or liuit snow is wbtte^ Is no betCer than mere tautology* Every 
epithet should either add a new idea to the word which it quaU 
ifies, or at least serve to raise and heighten its known signifi- 
cation* So in Milton, -^ 

.• Who bIhJI tempt vf\ih wsnd'ring fe«^ 

The dark, unbottom*d, infinite abyss,^ 

And through the palpable obscure, find oat 

Hii uncouth way ? or spread his airy flight, r 

Upborn 5vith indefatigable wingi^ 

Over the vast abrupt ? B. U. 

The epithets employed here plamly add strength to the descrip- 
tion, and assist the fancy in conceiving it ;«*^the wandering 
feet— 'the unbottomed abyss-— the palpable obscure — ^the un- 
couth way-^^the indefatigable wing*— Serve to render the ima- 
ges more complete and distinct* But there are many general 
epithets, which, though they appear to raise the signification of 
the word to which they are joined, yet leave it so undetermin- 
ed, and are now become so trite and beaten iii poetical language, 
as to be perfectly insipid. Of this kind are ^^ barbarous dis- 
cord— Jiateful envy— ^mighty ' chiefs— bloody war-— gloomy 
*" shades— direful scenes^" and a thousand more of the same kind, 
which we meet with occasionally in good poets ; but with which, 
poets of inferior genius abound every where, as the great props 
of their aflFected sublimity. They give a sort df swell to the 
language, and raise it above the tone of 'prose ; but thfey serve 
not in the least to illustrate the object described ; on the con- 
trary, they load the style with a languid verbosity* 
. Sometimes it is iii the power of the po^t of genius^ by one 
well-chosen epithet, to accomplish a description, and by means 
of a single word, to paint a whole scene to the fancy. We may 
Remark this effect of an epithet in th^ following fine lines of 
Milton*s Lycidas : ^ 

Where, where, y^ nymplia, vhen the remorseless deep 

ClosM o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? . 

For ncitfier were ye playing on the steep. 

Where your old bards, the famous D'uids, lie* 

Kor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

N<»* yet where Deva'vpreads bev wizard stream* 
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Amoog'tbesie wild sceo^s^ ^ Dev«^'9 via^avd stceam'' 'm^zAr 
mindly iQiaged ; by this, oa^ word, pre^iuiiig to the tmcyi all 
tbe romaBtiq ideas, ot a river (owing tb^oug^ a d«sok|]tc c^uor 
tryt with baaks haunted by wizards and enchanters* Ahin to 
this is an epithet which Hon^ce gives tp, the riyer HydsM^piBa* A 
good npaoy says he* stands in need of no^^r^aois. 

Sivev p«r Sjirles Iter titttAnotamf 
Sive fajcturus per inhospitalein 
Cftucasufn; veLquaelocafkbulosur 
Lambit Hydaspes.* 

This epithet ^* fabuiosW' om of the ocMKiDMiMti»ra. oa Horace 
has changed into *\ qabulosus,'* or sandy ; substituting,^ by a 
strange want of taq^ the coinnion> and trivial epithet of the 
sandy river, in place of that f)eautiful picture which the poet 
gives uSf by calling Hydaspes the Romantic River, or the scene 
of Adventures and Pbetic Tales. 

Virgil has emyloyed an epithet with great beauty and pro- 
prkty, when accountig^ fov Daedalus not having engraved the 
fortune of his son Icarus : * « 

« 

Bis conatu9 erat casus efBiig^re in aujx^ 

Bis patriae cecidere manuii.f Mvf* VI. 

These instances and observations may give some just ideao(> 
true poetical dpsgription. We have reasoa always to distnM 
an author's descriptive talents, when we find him laboriou&.and 
turgid, amassing com tnon- place epithets and general expres* 
sions, to work up a high conception of some object, of which, 
after all, we can form but an indistinct idea. The -best, describ- 
ers are simple and concise. They set before us such features 
of an object, as« on the first view, strike and wa^m the fancy : 
they. give us ideas which a statuary. or a paintev could lay hold 
of, and work afcer them ; which, is one of the strongest and 
most decisive trials of the real merit of description* 

* Whetjier through Lybla'a bumine sandsc 
Our journey leads, or Scythia's laiids, 
Amidst th* unbospitable waste of snows. 

Or where the fabulou* Hydaspes flows. Fft^VSit. 

• *•  

t Here hapless Icarus had found his part* 

Had not his father's grief restrained his art : 

He twice assayed to cast his son in gold. 

Twice from his hand he dropped the forming moulds Dftvmiv. 

In this translation the thought is justly gi^w^f but the beauty of the ex* 
pression *' patrfte manus," which in the origini^l conveys the t^ougltt with 
so much tend«rnesS| is lost. 
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THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

AMONG the variotis kinds of poetr}'^ which we are 
, aft present employed in exafninidg^ the ancient Hebrew poetiy, 
or that of the Scriptures, justly deserves a place. . Viewing 
tiiese sacred books in no higher lights than as they present to 
us the most ancient monoments of poetry extant, at this day, 
in the worU, they afibrd a curious object of criticism. They 
-display the taste of a remote age and country. They exhibit a 
ipeciesof composition, very different from any other Mr ith which 
we are acquainted, a»d, at the same time, heautifui. Cc^nsidei-- 
^d as inspired writings, they give rise to discussions ef anoihet 
kind. But it is our business, at present, to consider them not 
itt a theological, but m a critical view : and it must titcds give 
pleasure, if we shal) find the heauty arid dignity of the compo- 
^Bition, adequate to the weight and importance of the matter. 
Dr. Lowth's learned treatise, ** De Sacra Poesi Hebraeoruni,'' 
Ought to be perused by all who desire to become thoroughly 
acquainted whh this subject. It is a work exceedingly valua- 
ble, both fot the elegance of its composition and for the justness 
of the criticism whkh it contains. In this Lecture, as I cannot 
iilufttrate the subject with more benefit to the reader, than by^ 
following the tract of that ingenious author, I shall make much 

use of hia observations. 

» 

I need not spend many words in showing, that among the 
books of the Old Testament there is such am apparent diversity 
in style, as sufficiently discovers, which of them are to be <;on- 
^idered as poetical^ and which, as prose compositions. . While 
the historfeal books, and legislative writings of Moses, are evi« 
dently prosaic in the composition, ihe book of Job, the Psalms 
of David) the Song of Solpmou, the Lskmentations of Jeremiah, 
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a great part of the prophetical writings^ and several passages 
scattered occasionally through the historical books, carry the 
most plain and distinguished marks of poetical writing. 

There is not the least reason for doubting, that originally 
these were written in verse, or some kind of measured numbers i 
though, as the ancient, pronunciation of the Hebrew language 
is now lost,' we are not able to ascertain the nature of the He- 
brew verse, or at most can ascertain it but imperfectly. Con- 
cerning this point there have been great controversies among 
Learned men, which it is immaterial to our present purpose to 
discuss. Taking the Old Testament in our own translation, 
which is extremely literal, we find plain marks of many parts of 
the original being written in a measured style ; and the *^ disjecti 
membra poetae,*^ often shew themselves. Let any person 
r^ad the historical introduction, to the book of Job, contained 
in the first and second chapters, and then go on to Job^s speech 
in the beginning of the third chapter, and he cannot avoid be- 
ing sensible, that he passes all at once from tbe region of prose 
to that of poetry. Not only the poetical sentiments and the 
figured style, warn hipi of the change ; but the cadenCe of the 
sentence, and the arrangement of the W9rds are sensibly alter- 
ed ; the change is as great as when he passes from reading Cae- 
sar's Commentaries, tci read Virgil's iEneid* This is sufficient 
to show that the sacred Scriptures contain,^ what must be call- 
ed poetry in the strictest sense of that wotd ; and I shall after- 
wards show that they contain instances of most of the diifereut 
forms of poetical writing. It may be proper to, remark, in pas- 
sing that hence arises a most invincible argument in honour of 
poetry. No person can imagine that to be a frivolous and con- 
temptible art, which ha$ been employed by writers under di- 
vine inspiration ; and has been chosen as a proper channel, for 
conveying to the world the knowledge of divioe truth. 

From the earliest times, music and poetry were cultirated 
among the Hebrews. In the days of the Judges mention is made 
of the schools or colleges of the prophets ; where one part of 
the empleyment of the jkrsons trained in such schools was,.to 
sing the praises of God, acconipanied with various instruments*, 
In the first Book of Samuel, (chap. x. ST.) we find on a public 
•ccasion, a company of these prophets coming down from the 
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biB where their echool wns, *^ pit^esyiiig,^ il ia seid, ^ ii#hh 
I the paal^rjr, tabret aad harp befpre theoa* But ia the days 
af (Ling David, n^usic aad poetry were aarried to their greacest 
height. FcMr:the tervice of the taberaacic, beappoioted four 
thousrad Levltea, dii^ided into tweiity^bur courtea, and mar* 
^bailed under aaverd leaders, whose sole basiaess it was to sing 
I ]iya|ti8,aad to perferm the iostrumeatal music ia the paldic 
W(aship» Asaphy-Heaaao^aDdJeduthuD, where the chief diree* 
{om of the mime ; aad from the titles of some psalms, it .would 
t appear ths^ they were also emment composers of hymns or sa« 
t sred poems. . In chapter xxv. of the first Book of Chr<^iclesy 
I ^ account is given of David's instituttonsf reissuing to the sa« 
cred music and poetry \ which were certainly more co8tl3rf aactta 
i^lendid and magnificent, than ever obtained in the public ser^ 
\ tice (^ ao^ other nation* ^ 

[ The general construction of the Hebrew poetry is of a siagu* 
hu" native, and peculiar to itself. It consists in dividing eveiy 
peripd into correspondent, for the ociost pan into equal mem* 
berg, which answer to one another, both in sense and sound* 
Id the first member of the period a sentiment is expressed ; and 
in the secoi&d member, the same sentiment is amplified, or ia 
repeated in different terms, or sometimes contrasted with its 
opposite i but in such a manner that the same structure^ and 
nearly the same number of words is preserved* This is die 
geaeral strain of all the Hebrew poetry. Instances of it occur 
every where on opening the Old Testamenu Thus, in Psalm 
xcvi. «^ Sing unto the Lord a new sobg-7-sing unto the Lord 
all the earth. - Sing unto the Lord, and bless his name— -shew 
fprth bis salvation from day to day. Declare his glory amoag 
the heathen^-^b wonders among all the people. For the 
liord is great, and greatly to be praised-^he is to be feared 
above all the gods. Honour and majesty are before bim-r» 
alreagth and beauty are in his sanctuary.'* It is owing, ia 
a great measure^ to this form of composition, that our version^ 
though in prose, retains so much of a poetical cast. For the 
tersipn beingsirictly word for word after the original, the form 
aad order of the original sentence are preserved ; which, by this 
^ificial structure, this regular alternation S|nd correspondence 
of parts, makes the ear sensy)le of a departure from the coa^mon 
•tyle and tone of prose. 
Vol. il H k 
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Tlie origm of tliis form of poetic^ composition aoioi^g the 
Hebrews, is clearly to be deduced from tbe mrannor in which 
their sacred hymns were wont to be sung. They were accbm- 
Pfuited with mosic,<ttid they were performed by choirs or bands 
of singers and musicians^ who answered alternately to ea<^ 
other. When, for instance, one band began ^ hymn thus : 
** The Lord reigneth, l^t the earth rejoice f* the chorus, orse- 
michorus, took up the corresponding verside : ^ Let the mtdti^ 
tades of the isles be glad thereof.*'....../' Clouds atid darlmeas 

are round about him," sung the one ; the other replied, " Judg^ 
ment and righteousness are the habitation of his throne.^' And 
in this manner their poetry, when set to music, naturally divid* 
ed itself into a succession of 8tr<^hes and antistrophes corres* 
pondent to each other ; whence, it is probable, the origin of 
the antiphcHi, or responsory, in the public religious service of 
.so many christian churches. 

We are expressly told, in die book of Ezra, Uiat the Levitet 
sung in this manner ; ^ Alteruatim,*' or by course ; {Exra iii* 
1 1.) and some of David^s Psalms bear plain malrks of their be- 
ing composed in order to be thus performed. The 24th psalm, 
in particular, which is thought . to have b^en composed on the 
great and solemn occasion of the ark of the covenant beix»g 
brought batk to Mount Zion, must have had a noble efiect when 
performed after this manner, as Dr. Lowth has illustrated it* 
The whole people are supposed to be attending the procession* 
The Levites and sbgefs, divided it into their several c^ursesn 
and accompanied with all their musical instruineats, led the 
way. After the introduction to the psalm, in the two first yeraeft 
when the procession begins to ascend the sacred mount, the 
question is put, as by a temichorus, ^^ Who shall ascend unto 
the hill of the Lord, and who shall stand in his holy place V* 
The resp<^nae is made by the full chorus with the greatest dig* 
nity I ^^ He that hath dean hands and a pore heart ; who hath 
not lifted up his soul to vanity^ nor sworn deceitfully.'' • As 
the procession approaches to the doors of the tabernacle, the 
chorus, with all their instruments, join in this exclamation: 
« Lift up your heads, ye gates,, and be ye lifted up, ye everlast- 
ing doors, and the King of Glory shall come in.'' Here the 
semichoras plaiofy break in, as with a lower voice, ^* Who ia 
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this Kkkg* of Glory J> aiftd'at the moment when the ark is in* 
irodiMsed into the tabemade, the response is made by the burst 
of the whole chorus : ^^ Tlie Lord, strong and mighty ; the 
**^ Lord, mighty in ixittle*'* I. take notice of this instance the 
fsthervus it serves tasbpw.how much of the grace anditiag- 
nificence of the satred poems, ^as indeed of all poems, depend 
upon Our knowing the particular occasidiss for which they were 
coniposed, and the particular circumstances to which they were 
adapted ; and how much of this beauty must now be lost to 
us. through our imperfect acquaintance with many particulars 
of the Hebrew history, and Hebrew ritts« 

The oaetbod of composttion which has been explained, by 
corresponding vei^icles, being universally introduced into the 
hymns or musical poetry of the Ji^vra^ easily spread itself through 
their c^her poetical writings, which were not designed to be 
sung in alternate portions, and which therefore did not so 
much require this mode c^f composition. But the mode be* 
icckme familiar to their ears, and carried with it a certain so* 
kmn ms^sty of style, particularly suited to sacred subjects* 
Hence, throughout the prophetical writings, we find it prevail- 
ing as much as in the Psalms of David ; as, for instance^ in 
the Prophet Isaiah : (chap* lx» 1.) ^* Arise, shine, for thy light 
is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee : for 
lo! darkness shall cover the earth,-— and gross darkness the 
people* But the Lord shall rise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be seen upon thee, and the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising.'' This form of 
writing is one of the great characteristics of the ancient Her 
brew poetry 5 very. different from, and even opposite to, the 
style of the Greek and Roman poets. 

Indepeodetit of this peculiar nK>de of construction* the sa- 
ercidpioetry^is distinguished by the highest beauties of strong, 
eo][ieise, iK^d, and figanitive expression. 

Conciseness and strength^ are two of its mofst remarkable 
cliaracters* One might indeed at first imagine, that the prac« 
tice of the Hebrew poets, of always amprifying the same 
thought, by repetitiou or contrast, might tend to erifeeble their 
style. But they conduct themselves so, as not to produce this 
effect. 'Their sentences are always short. vF^^ ^^P^^fl^^^^ 
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woirds lire uaecL -The same thought k mv^t^mtknptm loogr 
To their cmcweatm and sobriet}/ of <&xpreitftipii» tkek poetrjr i» 
iodebted for mikb of its ftoblitnify ; dhd all ivrilenr who^MflEqi* 
the Bidbltaoe, might profit mtich. by 'tin^iWtiig, hi tfai^ lespee^ 
the style of the Old Testatncnt. Tor^ fts I hata ianmmlf had 
occasion to show, nothing is so great an enemy to llie,|NiMiaM% 
as prolixity or dUfuseness. The tiBitid isMveraooittdipafee^ 
ed by any great idea that is presented to k^ as when il ia^rwlr 
all at once i by attempting to pisolong ^ Impres^m^ w^ ai 
the same time weaken it* Most of the atkcientcMriginal-pwta 
of all nations are sim^e and concise* The ^ttpertaitles ani 
excrescences of style, were Ae restdt i>f imita^n, in after'* 
times ; when composition pas^d into inferior hands, and ie^^ 
ed from art and stndy^ more than f^bm natti^e geniiiab 

No writings whatever a|x>«md so mix^ ^irMi the flidit tiold 
wd animated figares, as the sacred books. It is pjioptr tt»4wsll 
a Iktlfe upon this article ; as, through ocir «sr]y £Mniliarky WtA 
these books (a faanKarity too often with-thesoimditfwefdi| 
rather tfaa& with their ^ense and meankig.) beamies nf scyl* 
escape us in tbe seriptnre, V^ldi in any other booki would dnnr 
particular attention. Metapborsy comparisone, aU^gavieti and 
personifications, are there partieulaHy freqiient* In order 1o da 
justice to these, it is necesssny that we transport oursehrte as 
much as we can into the land 6f jodsa ; and place before our eye* 
that sqenery, and those objects with Which the iidbr^v wtir 
ters were conversant. ~Some attentidh of this kind is re^ptiitefi 
in order to relish the writings of any poetof a fomgii CMnby, 
and a different age. For the- imagery ^ every good poet is 
copied from nature, and real life : if it were n^t se, it MlU 
not be lively ; and therefore, in order to enter iota the ff» 
priety of his images, we most endeavour to pladle durti^Hres in 
bis situation. Now we shall find tiiat the nsafif phots and 
comparisons of the Hebrew poets, present to tui z^iky beaod* 
ful view of the natural objects of their own countfjr^ Mid et die 
^ arts and employments of thei^ common life. 

Natural objects are in some measure comnson to thelii vith 
poets of aU ages and countries. Lijght and datkneaa, trees 
and flowers, the forest and the cidtivated field, suggest to tkem 

ansmy bea\itifi»l figures, ^t, m oid^r to reli»h ibsit S([ursa sf 
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ihis kind, we ttwat take notice, that severri of them arise from 
Ihe partkuko' circmtoHaaoea oltbe laod of Judca. During tbo 
temmer flsoodw^ IMt or no raio fatbttvoughoiH all tM region* 
While the heals eooliiMied, the. coqntrjr vas intoler^y parch- 
ed ; want tS water waa aymat diatrets ; and a plentiful show-* 
9x f9ldix^>i Of a rivulet breaking fEnrth, altered the whole face 
ef nature^ aad inlKidticed asuch higher ideas of refreshment 
asd fdaaaavet fhan the Uke causes can suggest to us. Hence, 
to f«preaen^ distresay sneh firec^at alli^skwa amopgst them, 
^ to a drjr mi ibifatf land where no water is )'^ and hence to 
describe a ehange from diatresa to prQq>ertt]r, their metaphors 
are founded on the falling of sbowers, and the burstmg out of 
springs ui the ^art« Thus in Isaiah,^* The wilderness and 
the solitarf place thiA be gbKl^ and die deaart shall ve* 
joieo and Uoasoaa as the vos!^ For in the wUdemesa shall 
waierr breidi out,, and streams in the desart; and the parclvi 
ed groond ahaH become a pool 9 and the diirsty land, springi 
ti water ; in the habiiatioo of dragona there shall be grass, 
with mshea and reeds." Chap* xsolv. %^ 6, 1. Images of 
iMa nateire are very familiar to Isaiah^ and occur in many parts 
ef hia book. 

Again, as Judmij^as a hilhr country v it was, during the 
.rainy inonths, exposed to frequent inundations by, the rushing 
eftonrenlSfWhkh came* down suddenly from the mountains, 
and carritd every thing beibre them s and Jordan, their oidy 
great river, annually overflowed its banks^ Hence the frequent 
allusions to ^^ the noise, and to die rnshiags of many waters ;^ 
and Jieace great calamities so often compared to the pverfiow* 
log torrent, which, in such a country, must hgye been images 
particolarly striking 1 ^*^ Deap catleth unto deep at the noise of' 
thy water apsKurts ; ail thy waves and thy billows are gone over 
mc.^^ Piialn^ xlii, -r. 

The two moat remaf kable mountains of the country, were 
Lebsmoo and Carmel; the former nq^ed for its height, and 
die woods of lofty cedars that covered it $ the latter for ita 
beauty and fertility, the richness of its visies and olives. Hence» 
with the greatest propriety, Lebanon is employed as an ipasge 
of.wbatever k great, strGpig)^ or magnificent ; Carmel, of what 
js sa^iiing and bea^tifiidi *^ The ^ory of I^ebanoni" s«^ 
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Isaiah, ^< shall be given to it, atid th^ excelleiu:^ of CaroieU" 
(xxxv» 2.) LebauQQ is often put m^t^phoricall; for th<e;.wholi»^ 
state or people of Israel^ for the.tem{de, for tb« king of Assyria i 
Carmel, for the blessings of peace and prosperity* >* His coun- 
tenance is as Lebanon,'' says Solomon, speaking of th^ dignip. 
ty of a man's appearance ; but when be describes fe^nale beauty, 
*^ Thine head is like mount CarmeU'' Song v. IS* and vih Sm 

It is farther to be remarked under this head, th^t k^ the im« 
ages of the avful and teiribie kind, writhx.whi^h the sacred 
poets abound, they plainly draw their (lesci:iptiQa$ from that 
▼iolence of the eleipnebts, and those concussions of nature, with 
which their climate rendered tbem acquainted. . Earthquakes 
were not unfrequent; and the tempest gf bail, tbpnder,, and 
lightning, in Judaea ^od Arabia, accomp^ied with whirl? 
winds and darkness, far exceed any thing jof that son which 
happens in more /temperate regions* Isaiah describes, with 
great majesty^ the earth ^^ reeling to and fro like a drnnkardf 
and removed like a cottage.'' (xxW* 20.) Arid in those cir- 
cumstances of terrpir, . with which an appearance pf the Al- 
mighty is described in the XSth Fsalm, when his ^' pavilioa 
rpund about him was darkness ; when hailstones and coali 
•f fire w^re his voice ; and when, at his rebuke, the chan- . 
9els of th!e. waters are said to be seen, and the foundations of 
the hills discovered ;" though there may be some referenoe, 
as Dr. Lowth thinks, to the history of God's descent upoa 
Mount Sinai, yet it seenss more probable, that the figures 
were taken directly from those cpmmotioi^ of nature ^ith 
whiph the author was acquainted, and which suggested stronger 
and nobler images than what now occur to us. 

Besides the natural objects, of their own country, W<^ 
the rites of their religion, and the arts and employments of 
*heir common life, freqi^ently employed as. grounds of 'iBa.^gc«y 
^•mong the Hebrews. They were a people chiefly^ occupied 
with agriculture and pasturage. These were arts held io big{i 
honour among them ; not disdained by their patriarchs, kingsi 
and prophets., Little addicted to commerce; separated from the 
rest of the world by their laws and their religion; they were, 
during the better days of their state, strangers in a great measure 
to the refinements of luxury. Hence flowed, of course, the 
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many ailastons to pastoral fifb, to tlie *< green pastures and the 
&tiU waters,'' and to the care and watchfulnesd' of a shepherd 
ov^r hie flopk, which carry to this day so much beauty and ten- 
derness in them, in the 23d psalm, and in' many other passages 
otthc poetical writings of scripture. Hence, all the images 
foanded upon rural employments, upon the wine press, the 
threshing floor, the stubble and the chaff. To disrelish all such 
images, is the effect of false delicncy. Homer i^ at least as 
frequent, and much more minute and particular, in hissimilies, 
founded on what we now call lowlife^; but, in his management 
of them^ Hr inferior to the sacred writers, who generally mix 
with their comparisone of this kind somewhat of dignity and 
grandeur, to ennoble them. What inexpressible grandeur does 
the following rural image in Isaiah, for iottance, receive from 
the intervention of t^e Deity : ^ The nations shall rush like the 
rushings of many waters; but God shall rebuke them, and 
they shall fly far off; and they shall be chased as the chaff of 
the mountain before the wind, and like the down qf the thistle 
before the whiriwind/' 

Figurative allusions too, we frequently find to the rites and 
ceremonies of their religion ; to the legal di%tinction8 of things 
clean ahd unclean ; to the mode ot their temple service ; to 
the dres^ qf their priests ; and to the most noted incidents re« 
carded in their sacred historv ; as to the destruction of S6dom, 
the descent of God upon Mount Sinai, and the miraculous 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. The religiod 
of the Hebrews mcluded the whole of their laws and civil con* 
stitution. It was full of splendid external rites that occupied 
their senses; it was connected with every part of their nation* 
al history and establishment; and hence, all ideas founded on 
religion, possessed in this nation a dignity and importance pe« 
cuUar to themselves^ and were uncommonly fitted to impress 
the imagination. 

From all this it results, that the imagery of the sacred poets 
is, in a high degree, expressive and natural f it is copied directly 
from real objects that were before their eyes ; it has this ad*' 
vantage, of being more complete within itself, more entirely 
foanded on national ideas and manners, than that of most odisr 
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poets. In reading dieir wovkt ir6 ind ourselves cofttifiudty in 
iie land of Judsa, Tbe palm-ftreeo, md the cedarir of Leb«8ioB^ 
«re ever riai^ in our view. The fece of tbek terriiory^ihe 
eircumslanceft <tf their diinnte, ^ mamierft of «be peopki and 
^ august c^emoniea of their reUg!loii» comtUDtty paaa ttoder 
different iorms before us. 

1 he comparisons emplcq^ed by the saered poetsam general^ 
^ short, touching on one point only of resea^^hnce^ rathor din 
branching out into Utt)e ^Viaodea. la thw respect^ they l»ve 
perhaps atliulvantage over the Greek alid BottNUi anibprs; 
whose coaaparisons, by the kngth to which they are exteodcdt 
sometimes interrupt the qanration too nMich^ and carry too vi- 
iible marks of study and laboitf. Whereas, in the Hebrew po- 
^, they appear more Uke the glowings of a lively &ncy, just 
glancing aside to aome resembling object, andpresendy retora- 
mg to its track* StK:h is the foHowing fine comparisonyiatm- 
duced to describe, the happy Infioence of good govemmeotnp* 
on a people, ia what are called tbe last words of David, record- 
ed in ihe 2d book of Samuel: (xxiii. 3.) <^ He that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruling iathe fear of God ; and he shall be 
as the light of the mdming, when tbe siin risi^ ; even a morn- 
tog wii^ut douds ; as tbe teader grass springeth oat of tbe 
earth, by clear shining after raon/' This is one of the mM 
regulsfr aad tormai comparisons in the sacred books. 

Allegory » likewise, is a ^ore frequcndy found in tfaetn* 
When formerly treating on this figure, I gave, fo«* an instance 
of it, ^at remarkably fine and well supported idkgory, wBidi 
occura in the SOth Psalm, wherein the people of Israel are d>m« 
pared to a vine. Of parables, which form a species of aHegorj^, 
the prophetical writings are full ; and if to us they somtiniei 
appear obscure, we must remember, that in iliose early times, 
it was universally the mode throughoot all Ac eastern natioiiB, 
to convey sadred truths under mysterious figures and represea* 
tations. 

But the poetical figure, which, beyond all others, elevates 
the styk of scripture, and ^ives it a peculiar boldness Mid sob- 
Kmky, is Prosopopoeia or Personification*. No personificatttM 
employed by any poets, are so magnificent and striking as those 
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of the i4afmAmm^$^ , On- great occatioBs, they asiintCe ev^- 
jy paf t of aatore j ciapecjaUjr^ ^ when ftny agpearance or opera* 
^on.of t^ AhnigbQr is tckocenied, }* Before him went the pea- 
.t;3ieoc9Br-«^he waiera aaw thee, O God, at»d we^e alraid*^the 
,j|^pimtfaa9 saipr thee, apd they treflfibled.-*-The oiM:rflowing of 
the water passed by ;-«»the deep uttered his voice, and Utted 
i^p ^18 hands oivhigh.^' When inqoiry is. made about the place 
<^f. wjisdoms J6b introduces the *^ Dtep, spying, it is^ not. in 
ine ; a^d the se^ saith, it is >iiot io me. Destruction: and death 
4^4 Wie have heard, the fame tfaex«of with our ears." Th^t 
npt^ sublime passage in the book of Isaiah> . whieh describes 
Ibe.fall of the king of Assyria, is^fuU of persomfied' objects ; 
the ^fTtrees and cedars of X^banon breaking forth into exulta* 
l|pn on the fall of the tyrant ^. b^ from henes^ stirring up all 
tiiG dead to meet him at his coming; and the dead kings intro- 
duced af^speal^ing,. .atd joining in the triumph** In the same 
strain,, are. these many lively and passionate apostr6phe8 to 
cities and countries, ip persons and thiogs^wilh which the pro- 
pl^tical writings every^ where abound* *'. O thou awordof the 
I:.or4'! how U>ng w3l.it be ere thou be quiet? put thyself up 
into die ^bbard^ rest and be sdlL How can it be quiiet,^' (as 
the reply is> instantly naade) t^' seeing the Lord hath given it 9 
: charge against Askdon, and the sea^shore ; theire hath he ap- 
pointed iu*\ Jerem* jdvii* 6« i , 

Jugenefal, for. it would carry usf too far to enlarge upon all 
the instances, the style of the poetical books of the Old Testa-^ 
menjt is, heyood the style of all other poetaeal works, .fervid^ 
bo^d, vaod aminated* - It is extremely different from that regu- 
hoc coirect expressioni to which our ears are accustomed in mod* 
4^m poe^y* It is the burst of inspiration* . The scenes are not 
coolly described^ but represented as paasiog before our eytis. 
fiveiy.obiectv and every person, is addressed and spoken to, as 
if pteaent* The transition is often aUrupt ; the connejcion often 
obscure ; the persons are often changed ; figures crowded, and 
jieaped upon obe.another. Bold sublimity, not correct elegancct 
is its character* We see die spirit of the wr^er raised beyond 
liin^self,.aBd labouring to fiad vent for ideas too mighty for hia 
tttt^ranop. 

VOUII. li 
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3«« posTvror THE UEtmamsi isa&t.'m, 

Af^r ilM$e i^«i9»ks Oft ^ fK]f#|tl9^«f di«^ itll^^ 

the <)ifferettt ki^ds of potdciftl c<kiit>oilHiM iiftfi#«t«rAiboA»t 
and of the distiDguMnog ebaraciera i^j»wti(itt£ ilM^ttktii^ 

The sereni khidt of po^ticd coitif^os}^^ whieh we fad in 
toripture, are cbieSy the didaetief elegHie^ {itHord^ aodilfriiPi 
Ofthe^idttctii sjiecit^of poetr^^ ibeiMk pi W€0¥tfht^ 19^ 
f>riorcipaI iaataiiee* The nine firM ebaptef a. of 4halhoiA['iit 
highly {loetkmH adorned with ; many d^thsfmiiedt gmpu^pai 
jigarts of expNSMon. At the V)%h thapiar ihe a^le ia amh 
hly alleredf.and de«cend» into a Jower atriiito^wbiati<|s cobtimMjt 
lothe end : retaiaiog^ howevef^ that^aeiifaiiiiouay fiom^daM- 
nttf am) thatartlul ccmstmeeon of petiodi wMcb dUtiiiguli|il 
aiithc Hebrew poetry. Thi^ Book of Ecidesiaai^a coom liko* 
wise under ibis head } aadapmeof tbe Faal|iM| aa^tbie tt^ 
hi particular. ^ . 

" Of ekg^ac poetry, asany vety beau^&il apeciaaelia ofotr 10 
scripture ; auch &s the lattientaiion of Qavid oyisr hia^ fmmi 
Jonathaa $ several passages in the propl^etkal booka; and^cir^ 
eral of Da^id!s Psalmsf c^otposed 00 6ccaliii>|tji ol diatms tUKl 
tncmmitig. The42d Psalariy m pariicidart ia^ia the MigMf* 
degree, tender and plaintive, B^t the tnc^f f ogolar m4 P^^ 
elegiac con)posit]dn in tbe scripture tperh^a in the fwbole ipoiH 
kthe book, entitled the Lamentations of JeretiMh* A* tbe 
f>ropliet aciburns in that book oyer the deauticdi^a^ ci'.tha; ifai* 
pie, and the holy city, and the overthrow of the w%qte stotii 
he assenibles »H the afiealng^ iafiages whieb a mskJM^ so OmIm^ 
>!^r>Ij eotdd suggtst. llie ooaapositioii is |lneo»tflao|ily: aitifr* 
eiai. By turns the prophet, and ihexi^ of Jerusde^^ 9X$ k^ 
ttbduced, qs pourmg forth their sofro^a; ^»od iDi theend^a,!^ 
rus of the people send up die moal ea|r|i(sst'ai»dl|dahit|v^ 99I¥^ 
cations to God. The litiea of ^e original too^ as m^r '^ P9^ 
dppemr from our ^anshttioa, are knger diaft is tiaiial ia tbe^olM 
kinds of Hebrew poetry : a4)dth%4fbeIo<fy ia teode^lbeceky 
tnore JBowing and better adapted ^ the yiecimonc^s straai .rf 
elegy.- - , . ^ . ^ 

. The Song oC Solomon affords ua a high exempliiica^a al 
pastoral poetry. Considered with respect to its sptritttsdaaesn'' 
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k«^i*4iw«e)y W «hepherd»} midt mtMy to that ^srmrh 

Of Ifrkpoetfy^ or that which is iotetided to be accompamed 
Wkh mu^^ iha CM4 TMMieni kfoH* fiestdes a great Aum* 
iMrtif hjrmtti'V^d #OQgo» whkh wefiml acatterad hr^he htstori'^ 
1313 and ^j^eMalbQPbks^ aich as the Song of Moses, th« thmg 
dP-Deborah^ atidmsd5r onht^ of Uka natttre, di6 whofe Book 
idf Vai^iteis^le &e leomatdevvd Ml a eoHedtkui of saci^d oAss. la 
limh «a find ifct ode iriAtUised m M die varieties of its fmm^ 
mA s^||^por«ed wift^ highest spirit of lyriepbetrf; sometime* 
Mfn^bOy, ehserfol and trteihphaiiti sooiethnes sotenm aad 
ma^fiee^ } somelimea teadef iiid soft. Ftom dieaa tostaci- 
«es, it tSkarfy aitpeira, that ttere are eolataitied to fheHoty 
Serlptiit^i Mt ei^^mpttfieatioQs of stvtni of the ehief kinds at 
peeCied wrhiogv 

Amteg^idfec diffisrAt composers of the sactred books, tha^ is 
»i evident dlirersit^ of style and iManei'; iBfnd to trkct their 
^fereilt chUracters in skis view, wiU contribute not stf liUte Id- 
war da bilr reiding their wmingsr wMi greater advantage* Tb# 
isBANit etfoineot^ Ae sacred poets are, the Au^or of the teok 
c^ Job, D^vidf and Is^ah* As the ooiMposiiibas of David a)^ 
cfttbelyrie Utid, diere iaa greater variety of jityle and manner 
in his works, than ^ose of the o^er two* The manner in 
whid^ conrideted merely as a poet, David chiefly exeetsy k the 
fdeftsing^. the soft, and the tender* lo^ his psalms there tie 
many Itirftj^ and inUime passages ; but, iir ^ren^di of descrip« 
tioi^ he ^dds'to Job i insdhlimity, he yidds to Isatah« It is 
H soft itf tempelrate grandenr, for whieh David is chiefly dis* 
&itgaiAo6t; and to Ms he r always sbml remmsi; wheo; npon 
gome occwions, he riies above ir« The paalam in which Iia 
Micheh ni most, are ^Ansein #hieh he describea the happiness 
of fte righteous, orthe goodness of Gbd j expresses thetemier 
ti^^ifa^ofifdevomimndi or sends tq^anovi^ and alfetdbn* 
iteanppHcatitms'to Heaven; Isatsih is^ without excepdon^ th^ ' 
innat sublime of all poem* Thid is abandahtly visibtein onr 
flramiitiiint aod^ vdiat tira material cin^umstance, none of the 
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books of aeripture appear to have lieeti more kappily treiiiifarted 
tbna die writings of this prophet , Majest>^ fs his i*eigciiiig 
charactrr ; a msjestj itiore commanding, and more umfonnfy 
supported, than is to be found among' the ^est of the Old l^esta* 
meat poets. He possesses, indeed, a dignity and grandeur, both 
in has conceptions and expressions^ which is altogether unpatst* 
leled, and peouKar to himself. • There is morie cifeattiess and of- ^ 
d^ too^ and a more visible distribution of parts, in his Book, 
than iQ. any of the prophetital writings; 

When we compare him with the rest of the poetical pro- 
phets, We. immediately sse in Jeremiah a very different genius, 
Isaiah employs himself generally on magnificent subjects. Je- 
Temiah has little turn for the sublime, and inclines always td 
the. tender dnd degiac; Ezek^l, in poetical grace smd elegance, 
is . OHiGh inferior to them both ; but he U distinguished by a 
cha^raetet of uncommon force and ardoiin To use the ^egan^ 
expressions of Bishop Lowth, with regaid to this prophet; 
^^ Est atrox, yehemens^ tragicos ; ip sensitfus, fer ridus, aceibus, 
indignabundus ;. in imagiotbus fecundiis, truculentus, et noo'^ 
nunqu^m p!;ne deformis; in dictione grandiloquus, gravis, 
austerqs, et interdum incuttus ; frequent in repetit^oniteus, non 
dccoris aut gratise cauia, sed ex indignatione et violentia. 
Quicquid susceperit tractanduih id seduI6 persequitur; in 
eo unice haeret defixiis ; a proposito raro deflectens* lQc«t- 
e^is, a plerisque vatibus fortasse superatus ; sed in eo genere, 
ad qaod videtur a natura unice comparatus, nimirum, vi, pen- 
dc^e; impetu, granditatt, nemo unquam eiim superavit.'* The 
ssime learofd writer cornpares Isaiah to Homer, Jeremish to 
'Simonidcs, and E^ekicl to j£jfchylus. Most of the Book 
of isaiah is strictly poetical ; of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, not 
above one half can ^ be held to belong to poetry. Among the 
minor prophets, Hosea, Joel^ Micah, Habakkiik, and especial* 
ly Nahum^ are distinguished for poetical spirit* In the pro* 
phecies of Daniel and Jonahi there is BO poetry. 

Iv only now remain^ to speak of the Book, of Job, with 

•which Ishall conclndea It is l^nown: to be extremely aneient; 

generaUy reputed the most ancient of all the poetical books; 

{t)e author uncertain. It is remfirkablei that this t:|ook has n^ 
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cocmexioii wkW tbe aftiirs^ or maaners ' of the Jews, or H«« 
b^ws* The ;sfeiie is laid hi the laad of Uz, or Idnmseat 
which is ^ part of AraUa ; and the. imagerj enipkijred is g<M>er 
ralty of a dtfc^rcd^'kitid, from what I before showed* to be po-^ 
cidiar to die Hebrew poets* We meet with no allusions to 
the |;reat events of sacred histpty, to the i^eligiousirites of thei 
Jews, to Lebanon .or to Carmelf or any oi the peculiar itiesoC 
the climate of Judaea. We find^ few cooip^rtsona foonded on 
rivers or torrents ; these Were not familiar objects in, Arabia*. 
Biit the longest comparison that occurs in the bQok> is to ^ db-> 
je^t frif^qaent and well known in that regionv a brook that fatb 
in the season of heat, and disappoints the expectation of the 
traveller. 

The poetiy, however, of the book of Job, is not ably equal 
to that of any other of the sacred writiogs, but is superior to 
them all, except those of Isaiah alone. As Isaiah is the most 
fublime, David the most pleasing and tender, so Job is the most 
descriptive, of all the inspired poets. A peculiar glow of fancy, 
and strength of description, characterise the author. No wri- 
ter whatever abounds so much in metaphors. He may be said 
not to describe, but render visible^ whatever be treats of. A va* 
riety of instances might be given. Let us remark only those 
strong and lively colours, with which, in the following passages 
taken from the 18th and 20th chapters of his bpok, h^ paihts the 
condition of the wicked; observe how rapidly his figures tise 
before jus; and what a deep impression, at the same time, they 
le^ve on the imagination. ** Knowest thou not this of old, 
since man was plated upon the earth, that the triumphing 
of the wicked is short, and the joy of the hypocrite but for 
a moment? Though his . excellency nmunt up to the hea- 
ve]|s,andhis head reach the clouds, yet he shall perish for- 
ever.. He shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be found ; 
yiea^ he shall be chased away, as a visiorj of the night. The 
eye also which saw him, shall see him no more ; they which 
have Q^en hind shall say. Where is he^M*He shall suck the 
poison of asps; the viper's tongue shall slay him. Ini the 
fulness of his suffici«3cy, he , shall be in straits ; every 
band shall come upon him. H^ shall flee from the iron 
weapon, and the bow of steel shall strike fiim t^'rough, AH 
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dbfians atieil be liid la bbieeret plates. A fire not; blewft 
dMD GOQBume hiou The heaTe» shall reveal bis tpi^oity^ eii4 
Ae eardijdntt rise op^ against bite» The inerBaae of hi^ botiae 
alMdl deparki HbgoodaahaB flow aWajr in die dajr ef wra(hr 
The li^ of ths wicked shall be put out ; the H{^ shall bedirt 
la las tabernacle* The atep^ of fane stireogth ^M be sttattenad^ 
aadhia mwtk couasel shall cast hiea down. For be la cast mtA 
andihgrlus own feet, lie widfteth upon a skialre. Terrer^ 
riM make hies afraid on every side; and the robber shal) pve* 
nrtSi against bioa. Brimstcnie shaU be scattered upoo bis Jia« 
hitetioa« Hia reaieariirance shall perbh iirom the eardi^ sad 
Ite shall ha?e no name in the street. He shaft be driven froar 
light Into darkness. They that come after hica shall be aMs»; 
Uied at his dBqr. HeahaB drfak of the wT»h of 4ie Alaug^.* 
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IT WW ftm^im to iFflirt of the iwo higlicit kiadi of 
foetical writiDg^ the epic and the dr^^matic. I b^gtn with the; 
e^* Thi* I^Qdure ihaB be employ^ upon the generid prin* 
ctple» of diat species of composition : after wbich^ I aball taint 
a riew of the character and genius of the most celebrated epip 
poecft. • 

The epic poem is ontversaUjr allowed to fae^ of all poetical 
wofli^, tbe most dtgm&ed, and» at the same time, ,tlie moii^f« 
ficuh ia execution. To contrive a atoiy which shaU please and 
ihter^st all readers, by being at once entertaming, important^ 
md instructive ; to fill it with soitabk incidents ; to onliveoit 
With m variety of charaeters, and of descriptibns ^ and tbroo|^- 
ont » long work, to maintain Aat propriety of sentiment, ami 
that elevation of style, which the epic character requires, is Wf> 
queaiionabfy the highest effort of poetical genius. Hence so 
very Urn have succeeded ia the attempt^ that strict critics will 
hardly al}ow any other poems to bear the name of epic except 
the IKad, and the .£neid» 

There is no subject, it most be confessed, on which critics 
hive displayed more pedantry, than on this. By tedious die* 
fuisiiloQs, founded on a servUe submission to atitbority, they 
have given suph an air of mystery to a plahi subject, as to ren- 
der k diftcult for an ordinaty reader to conceive wha|,ai^ epic 
poem is. By Bossu^ definition, ^t is a discourse invented by 
arl, pcB^ly to form the ^^mners of men, by means of instipc^ 
lioBS disguised under the allegory of some importimt action^ 
which is related in verse. This definition would suit several 
•f ifeop^s Fables, if ihey were somewhat extended-, and put 
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into verse : and, accordingly, to illustrate his definition, the 
critic draws a parallel, in form, between the construction of 
6ne of iEsop's Fables and the plan of Hoiioer's Iliad. The first 
things H2Lys he, which either a writer of fables, or of heroic po- 
ems, does, is, to choose some liiaxim or point of morality ; to 
inculcate which, is to be the design of his work* Next, be in- 
vents a general sti^ry, or a series of facts, without any name 8^ 
such as he judges will be most proper for illustrating his in- 
tended moral. Lastly, he particularises his story ; that is, if 
he be a fabulist, he introduces his dog, bis sheep, an4his wolf; 
or if he be an epic poet, he looks out in ancient history for some 
proper names of heroes to give to his actors ; and ^MXk his plan 
is completed. 

This is one of the moat frigid and absurd ideas that ever en- 
tered into the mind of a critic. Homer, he says, saw die 
Grecians divided into a great number of independent states } 
but very often obliged to unite into one body against their com* 
Inon enemies. The most useful instruaion which he oonld 
give them in this situation, was, that a misunderstanding be- 
tween princes is the ruin of the common cause. In order to 
enforce this instruction, he contrived, in his own mind, such a 
general story as this. Several princes j6in in a confederacy 
against their eneiity. The prince who was chosen as the leader 
of the rest, affronts one of the pi^ost valiant of the confederates, 
who thereupon withdraws himself, and refuses tp take part in 
the common enterprise. Great misfortunes are the conse- 
quence of this division ; till at length, both parties having suf- 
fered by the quarrel, the offended prince forgets his displeasurop 
and is reconciled to the leader ; and union being once restored, 
there ensues complete victory oyer their enemies* Upon Ais 
general plan of his fable, adds fiossu, it w^s of no great conse- 
quence; whether, in filling it up. Homer had employed the 
names of beasts, like iEsop, or of men* He would have been 
equally instructive either way. But as be rather fancied to 
write of heroes, he pitched upon the wall of Troy for the scene 
of his faUe ; he feigned such an action to happen there ; he 
gave the name of Agamemnon to the common leader ; that of 
Achilles> to the offended prince i and so the Iliad arose. 
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He^ t|iat jcan believe Homer to have proceeded in this man- 
ner, may believe any thing. One may pronounce^ with great 
certainty, that an author who should compose according to such 
a ^an ; Who should arrange all the subject in his awn mind, 
with a view to the moral, before he had ever thought of the per* 
sonages who were to be his actors, miglit write, perhaps, useful 
iables for children; but as to an epic poem, if he adventured to 
think of one, it would be such as would find few readers. No 
person ofanjr taste can entertain a doubt,.that the first objects 
Which sti^ike an epic poet are, the hero whom he is to celebrate, 
and tile action, or story, which is to be the grounds work of bis 
.poem. He does not sit down, like a philosopher, to form the 
plan of a treatise of morality. His genius is fired by some 
great enterpriiz^e, which, to him, appears noble and interesting ; 
and which, therefore, he pitches upon, as worthy of being cel- 
ebrated in the highest strain of poetry. There is no subject of 
this kind, but will always afford some general moral instruc* 
tion, arising from it naturally. The instruction which Bossu 
points out, is certainly suggested by the Il^ad ; and there is 
another which arises as naturally, and may just as well be as- 
signed for the moral of that poem ; namely, that Providence 
avenges those who have suffered injustice ; but that when they 
allow their resentment to carry them tpo far, it brings misfor- 
tunes upon themselves. The subject of the poem is the wrath 
of Achilles, caused by the injustice of Agamemnon. Jupiter 
avenges Achilles by giving success to the Trojans against Aga- 
memnon ; but by continuing obstinate in his resentment, Achil- 
les loses his beloved friend Patroclus*. 

The plain account of the nature of an epic poem, is, the re- 
cital, of some illustrious enterprise in a poetical form* This is 
as exact a definition, as there is any occasion for on this subject. 
It comprehends several other poems besides the Iliad of Ho- 
mer, the ^neid of Virgil, and the Jerusalem of Tassoi which 
are» perhaps, the three most regular and complete epic works 
that ever were composed. But to exclude all poems from the 
epic class, which are not formed exactly upon the same model as 
these, is the pedantry of criticism. We can give exact defini- 
tions and descriptions of minerals, plants, and animals ; and can 

arrange them with precision, under the different classes to 
Vo^. II. E k 
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which they belong, because nature affords a visible unvarying 
standard, to which we refer them. But with regard to works 
of taste and imagination, where nature has fixed no standard, 
but leaves scope for beauties of many different kinds, it is ab- 
surd to attempt defining, and limiting them, with the same pre* 
cision. Criticism, when employed in such attempts, degener- 
ates into trifling questions about words and names oply* I 
therefore have no scruple to class such poems, ^s Milton's 
Paradise Lost, Lucan's Pharsalia, Statius's Thebaid, Ossian's 
Fingal and Temora, Camoeo's Lusiad, Voltaire's Henriade, 
Cambray's Telemachus, Glover's Leonidas, Wilkie's ^pigoDi- ' r 
ad, under the same species of composition with the Iliad and 
the iEneid ; though som^ of them approach much nearer than ^ 
others to the perfection of these celebrated works. T^cy are, 
undoubtedly, all epic ; that is, poetical recitals of great adven- 
tures ; which is all that is meant by this denomination of po- 
etry. 

Though I cannot, by any means, illow, that^t is the es* 
sence of an epic poem to be wholly an allegory, or a fable €on« 
trived to illustrate some moral truth, yet it is eertain, that up 
poetry is of a more moral nature than this. Its effect in pro- 
moting virtue, is not to be measured by any one maxim, or in-. 
struction, which results from the whole history, like the moral 
of one of iCsop's fables. This is a poor and trivial view of the 
advantage to be derived fVom perusing a long epic work, that, 
at the end we shall be able to gather from it some common- 
place morality. Its effect arises from the impression which the 
parts of the poem separately, as well as the whole taken toge- 
ther, make upon the mtnd of the reader ; from the great ex- 
amples which it sets before us, find the high sentiments with 
which it warms our hearts. The end which it proposes b to 
'extend our ideas of human perfection : or, in other words, to 
excite admiration. Now this can be accomplished only by 
proper representations of heroic deeds and virtuous characters. 
Far high virtue is the object, which alt mankind are fdrmed to 
admire \ and, therefore, epic poems are, and must be, favour- 
able to the cause of virtue. Valour, truth, justice, fidelity^ 
friendship, piety, magnanimity, are the objects which, in the 
course of such compositions, are presented to our minds, under 
the most splendid and honourable colours. In behalf of virtuous. 
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personages, our aiFections areiengagec! i in their designs, and 
their distresses, we are interested ; the generous and public 

^ affections are ^wakened ; the mind is purified from sQpsual 
and mean pursuits, and accustomed to take part in great heroic 
enterprises. It is indeed no small testimony in honour of vir* 
tue, that several of the most refined and elegant entertainments 
of mankind, such as that species of poetical composition which 
we now consider, must be grounded on moral sentiments and 
impressions. This is a testimony of such weight, that, were it 

" in the pbwer of sceptical philosophers, to weaken the force of 
^bse reasonings which establish the essential distinctions be- 
tween vice and virtue, the writings of epic poets alone were sufii- 
cient to refute their false philosophy ; showing by that' appeal 

. wHidi they constantly make to the feelings of mankind in 
favour of virtue, that tile foundations of it are laid, deep and 
strong^ in huitian nature. 

The general strain and spirit of epic composition^ sufficiently 
mark its distinction from the other kinds of poetry. In pastor- 
s} wrUing^ the reigning ~ idea is, innocence and tranquillity. 
Compassion, is the great object of tragedy ; ridicule, the pro- 
vince of comedy. The predominant character of the epic, is 
admiration excited by heroic actions. ' It is sufficiently distin- 
guished from history, both by its poetical form^ and the liberty 
of fiction which it assumes. It is a more calm composition 
than tragedy. It admits, nay requires, the pathetic and the vi- 
dent, on particular occasions ; but the pathetic is not expected 
to be its general character. It requires more than any other 
species ofpoetry, a grave, equal, and supported dignity. It takes 
itta greater compass of time and action, than dramatic writing 
admits ; apd thereby allows a more full display of characters* 
Dramatic writing' displays characters chiefly by means of senti* 

' ments and passions ; epic poetry, chiefly by means of actions. 
The emotions, therefore, which it raises, are not so violent, but 
they are more prolonged. These are the general characteris- 
tics of this species of composition. But, in order to give a 
more particular ^and critical view of it, let us consider the epic 
pOem under three heads ; first, with respect to the subject, or > 
action ; secondly, with respect to the actors or characters ; and 
lastly, with respect to the narration of the poet. 
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The action, dr subject of the epic poe^if must have three 
properties : it must be one ; It must be great ; it must be in* 
teresting. 

First, it must be on^ actiou, or enterprise, which the poel 
chooses for bis su^ect* I have frequently had occasion to jce* 
xnark the importairce of unity, in many kinds of composidoo in 
order to make a full and Strong impression upon the mindi. 
^ith the highest reason, Aristotle insists upon this, as essen- 
tial to epic poetry ; and it is, indeec}, the most material of alt bia 
rules respecting it. For it is certain, that, in the recital of herop C 
ic adventures, several scattered and independent facts can never 
affect a reader so deeply, nor engage his attention so strondy^ af 
ft tale that is one and connected, where the several incidents 
hang upon on^e another, dnd are all made to conspire for the ac- 
x:ompIishment of one end* In a regular epic, the mor^ this tmir 
ty is rendered sensible to the imagination, the ,efiect will he the 
beftet ; i^nd, fqr this reason, as Aristotle has observed^ it is jk>C 
sufficient for the poet to confine himself to the actions of one 
man, or to those which happened during a certain period of 
time ; but the unity must lie in the subject itself; and arise 
from all the parts combining into one whole* 

In all the great epic poems, unity of action is sufficiendy 
apparent. Virgil, for instance, has chosen for his subjects, the 
establishment ofiEneas in Italy. From the beginning to the end 
of the poem, this object is ever in our view, and links all the 
parts of it together with full connexion. The unity of the 
Odyssey is of the same nature; the return and Te-establbh- 
ment of Ulysses in his own country. The subject of Tasso, ia 
the recovery of Jerusalem from the infidels ; that of Milton, the 
expulsion of our first parents from Paradise ; and both of them 
are unexceptionable in the unity of the story* The* profes8e4 
subject of the Ilia^, is the anger of Achilles, with the conse- 
quences which it produced. The Greeks carry on many vm* 
successful engagements against the Trojans, asrlpngas they are 
deprived^ of the assistance of Achillest Upon his being appeas- 
edand reconciled to Agamemnon, victory foUows^ and the 
^poem closes. It must be owned, however, that the unity, or 
connecting principle, is not quite so sensible to the imagination 
here, as in the iEneid. For, throughout many hooka of the 
Iliad, Achilles is out of sight } he is lost in inaction^ and the 
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fancy tenptnates on no other object, than die success of the 
two annies whom ve see contending in war. 

The unity of the epic action is not to be «o strictly inter- 
preted, as if. It excluded all episodes, or subordinate actions. 
It is necessary to observe here, that the term episode is employ- 
pd by Aristode, in a different sense from what we now give to 
it* It wa9 a term originally applied to dramatic poetry, and 
.tbence tiansferred to epic ; and fay episodes, in an epic poelI^ 
it.aboujd seem that Aristotle understood the extension of the 
{general fable, or plan of the poem, into all its circumstances. 
What his meaning was, is indeed not very clear ; and this ob* 
mcmty has occasioned i^udi altercation among critical writers. 
Jiossu, in particular, is so perplexed upon this subject, as to be 
tmintelligible. But, dismissing so fruidess a controversy, what 
we now understand by episodes, are certain actions, or incidents, 
introduced into the narration, connected with the principal 
«ctioD,yetnot so essential to it, as to destroy, if they had been 
oxmtted, the main subject of the poem. Of, this nature are 
the interview of Hector with Andromache^ in the Iliad : the 
story of Cacus, and that of Nisus and Euryalus, in the i£oeid ; 
tht adventures of Tancred with Erminia and Clorinda, in the 
Jertisalem ; and the prospect of his decendants exhibited to 
Adam, in the last hooks of Paradise Lost. 

Suf:h Episodes as these, are not only permitted to an epio 
f>oet, but, provided. they be properly executed, are great orna- 
tnents to hia work* The rules regarding them are the follow* 
ing : 

First they must be catorslly introduced ; they must have a 
wficient connexion with the subjort of the poem ; they must 
se^n^ inferior parts that belong to it ; not mere appendages stuck 
fo it. TThe episode of Olinda and Sophronia, in the second 
book of Tasso's Jerusalem, is faulty, by trangressing this rule. 
It fli too detached from the rest of the work ; and, being intro- 
duced so near ^he opening of the poem, misleads the reador 
into an expectation, that it is to be of some future consequence | 
whereas, it proved to be connected with nothing that follows. 
In proportion as any episode is sltghtly related to the main suS* 
jectt it should always be the shorter. The passion of Dido in 
he ^(Eneid, and the snares of Armida in the Jerusalem, which 
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are expanded so fully in these poeins, cannot, with propriety 
be called epibodes. They are constituent parts of the work, 
«nd form a considerable 8l]^re of the intrigue of the. poem* 

In the next place, episodes ought to present to us objects of 
« different kind from those which go before, and those which 
. follow in the course of the poem. For, it is principally for the 
sake of variety, that episodes are introduced into an epic com- 
position. In so long a work, they tend to diversify the subject, 
and to relieve the reader, by shifting the scene. In the midat 
ef combats, therefore, an episode of the martial kind wouM be 
out of place ; whereas, Hector's visit to Andromache ia^be ' 
Iliad, and Erminia^s adventure with the shepherd in the seventh 
book of the Jerusalem, afford Us a well-judged and pleasing 
retreat from camps and battles. 

Lastly, as an episode b a professed embellishment, itougbt 
to be particularly elegant and well finished j and, accordingly, 
it is, for the most part, in pieces of this, kind, that poets put 
forth their strength. The episodes of Teribazus and Ariana, in 
Lepnidas, and of the death of Hercules^ in the Epigoniad, arc 
the two greatest beauties in these poems. 

The unity of the epic action necessarily supposes^ that the 
.action he enure and complete ; that is, as Aristotle well expres- 
ses it, that it have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Either 
by relating the whole, in his own person, or by introducing some 
of his actors to relate what had passed before the opening of 
the poem, the author must always c*ontrive to give us full in- 
formation of every things that belongs to his subject; he 
must not leave our curiosity, in any article ungratified ; he 
must bring us precisely to the accomplishment of his plan ; and 
then conclude. , ^ i 

The second property of the epic* action is, that it be great- ] 
that it have' sufficient splendour and importance, both to fi^ 1 
our attention, and to justify the magnificent "Apparatus tirhich 
the poet bestows upon it. This is so evidendy requisite as not 
to require' illustration ; and, indeed, hardly any who have at- 
tempted epic poetry, have failed in choosing some subject suf- | 
ficiently imporUnt, either by the nature of the action or by the | 
fame of the personages concerned in it. i 

It contributes to the grandeur of the epic, subject* that it be j 

not of a modem date, nor fall within any period of history , 
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wi^i which we are intimately acquainted. Both Lucan and 
Voltaire have, in the choice of their subjects, transgressed this^ 
rule, and they have, upon that account, succeeded worse. An. 
tiquity is favourable to those high and august ideas, which ^pic 
pioetiy is designed to raise. It fends to aggrandise, in our im- 
agination, both persons and events ; and what is still more ma^ 
terial, it sdlows^he poet the liberty of adorning his subject by 
means of fiction. Whereas, as 9oon as he comes within the verge 
of real and auAenticated history, this liberty is abridged. He 
must either confine himself wholly, as Lucan has done, to strict 
^hidtoricat truth, at the expense of rendering hia story jejutie ; 
or if he goes beyond it like Voltaire in his Henriade, this dis- 
advantage follows, that, in well-kfiown events, the true and 
the fictitious parts of the plan .do not naturally niingle, and in- 
corporate with each other. These observations cannot be ap- 
plied to dramatic writing ; where' the personages are exhibited 
to us, not so much that we may admire, as that we may love 
or pity them. Such passions are much more consistent with 
the familial historical knoirledge of the persons who are to be 
the objects of them ; and even require them to be displaj^ed in 
the light, and with the failings* of ordinary men. Modern 
and welUJU^own history, therefore may furnish very prope» 
materials for tragedy. But for epic poet]^ where heroism is 
the ground work, and where the object in view is to exci/te ad- 
xnitation, ancient or traditionary history is assuredly the safest 
region. There, the. author may lay hold on names, and cha- 
racters, and events, not wholly unknown, on which to build his 
story, whilcy^at the same time, by reason of the distance of the 
period, or the remoteness of the scene, sufficient license is left 
him foFfiction and invention. 

The third property required in the epic poem, is, that it be 
interesting. It is not sufficient for this purpose that it be great. 
For-d^eds of mere valour, how heroic soever, may prove cold 
and tiresome. ]^uch will depend on the happy choice of some 
subject, which shall, by its nature, interest the public > as when 
the poiet selects fer his hero, one who is the founder, or the 
deliverer, or the favourite of his nation ; or when he writes of 
achievements that have been highly celebrated, or have been 
connected with important sonsequenccs to any public cause. 
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Most of the great epic poems are abundandy fortunate in this 
respect, and must have been very intereatipg to those ages and 
countries in which they were composed. 

Buttheehief circumstance which renders an epic pdem in- 
tere»ting» and which tends to interest, not one age or country 
•lone, but all readers, is the skilful conduct of the author iii 
the management of his subject He must so contrive his pKaiir, 
as that it shall comprehend many affecting incidetitlr. Hb mast 
not dazzle us perpetually with valiant achievements* ; for aff 
readers tire of codaltant fighting and batdes ; but he must study 
to touch pur hearts. He may sometimes be awful and august ; 
he must often be tender and pathetic ; he must give usgeirde 
and pleasing scenes of love, friendship, and afF^ction. The 
more that an epic poem abounds with situations which awaken 
the feelings of humanity, it is the more interesting ; and fiiese- 
form, always, the favourite passages of the work. I know no 
epic poets so happy in this respect as Virgil and Tasso. 
. Much, too, depends on the characters of the heroes, for rem 
dering the poeib interesting ; that they be such, as shall strong- 
ly attaeh the readers, and make them take part in the dangers 
which the herpes encounter. These dangers, or obstacle 
form what is called the nodus, or the intrigue of me epib po*- 
em ; in ^he judiQ|o«s conduct of which, consists much of the 
poet's art^ He must rouse our attention,. by a prospect of tlie 
difficulties which seem to threaten disappointment to the ente^ 
prize of his favourite perspnages ; he must Inake these difficifl- 
ties grow and thicken upon us by degrees ; till; ^fter having- 
kept us, for some time, in a staie of agitation and suspense, he 
paves the way, by a proper preparation of incidents,* for the 
winding up of the plot in a natural arid probable manner. It' 
is plain, that every tale which is designed to engs^ attentioni 
must be conducted on a plan of this sort. 

A question h^ been moved, Whether the nature of the epio 
poem does not require ^hat it should^always icgid successfully f 
Most critics incline to thinfc^ that a successful i^ue i^ the inost 
proper ; and they appear to have reason on their side» An v^ 
happy conclusbn depresses the mind; and is» opposite to the cfo- 
vating emotions which bdong to this species^of poetry. Ter- 
ror and compassion arc the proper Subjects of tragedy; but at 



the epic poem is oflarget coropsKss aod'exteot^it were too much; 
if, after the difficulties and trouU^t wkich cooimoiily abound id 
the prbgress of the poem, the author should bring them aH at 
Ikst to an unfortunate issue; Accordingly, the general practice 
of epic poets is on the side of a prosperous conclusion ;' not, 
Kowever, without' some exceptions; For two authors of great 
pame, I«ucan and Milton, have held a contrary course ; the one 
concluding with the subversion of die Romanliberty ; the other, 
with the expulsion of man from paradise. 

With regard to the time or duration of the'epic actidn, nd 
precise boundaries can be ascertained* A considerable extent 
16 always allowed to it, as it doed not necessarily depend on 
diose violent passions^ which can be supposed to have only a 
short continuance. The Iliad, which is formed upon the anger* 
of Acbilleft^bas, with propricty,^he shortest duration of any of 
tlie great epic poems. Accdrding to Bossu, thie^ action lasts no' 
longer than forty-seven days. The action of the Odyssey, 
Computed from th6 taking of Troy to, the peace of Ithaca, ex^ 
ti^ds to eight years and a half; and the action of the iEneid, 
coipputed in the same way, from the taking of Troy to the' 
death of 'pamias, includes about six years. But if we measure 
the period only of the poet's own narration, or compute from 
the tim^ in which the hero makes his first appearance till the 
amdusion, the duration of both these last poems is bi'ougbt 
within a much smaller compass; The Odyssey ,beginning with 
Ulysses in the island of Calypso, comprehends fifty-eight days 
onl3r; and ;the iEhetd, beginning with the storm, which throws 
,£nea8 upon the coast of Africa, is reckoned to iniclude, at the 
most, a year and s^me months. 

Having thus treated of the epic aption, or the subject of the 
ptiem, I proceed next to make some observations on the actors 
or j^ertonages. 

Aft it is the bjuAness of an epic poet to copy after nature, and/ 
to forooi a probable interestibg tale, he must study to give all his 
parsonages proper and well-supported characters, such as^dis* 
play the features of hunian nature* This is what Aristode calls 
giving manners to the poem. It is by no means necessary, that 
ril his actors be morally good ; iniperfect, nay, vicious charac* 
tcT$ may find a proper place ; though the'naturc of epicpottiy * 

Vol. 11. Li . 
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leeods to requiret that the principal figures exHbited should be 
such as tend to raise admiration and love, rather than hatred or 
contempt. But whatever the character be which a poet gives 
to any of his actors, he mvist take care to preserve it uoiibrniy 
and consistent with itself. Every thing which that person says, 
or does, must be suited.to it^ and must serve to distinguish him 
from any other* 

Poetic characters may be divided into two.linda, general 
and particular* General charactefrs, are, such as wise, brave, 
virtuous, without any farther distinction* Particular characters 
express the species of bravery, of wisdom, of virtue, for which 
any one is eminent. They exhibit the peculiar features which 
distinguish one individual from another, which mark the differ- 
ence of the same moral quality in different men, according as 
it is combined with other dispositions in their temper. In draw* 
log such particular characters, genius is chiefly exerted. How 
far each of the three great epic poets have distinguished them-^ 
selves in this part of composition, I shall h^ve occasion after- 
wards to show, when I come to make remarks upon their works. 
It is sufficient now to mention, that it is In tlus part Homer has 
principally excelled ; Tasso has come the nearest to Homer; 
and Virgil has been the most deficient. 

It has been the practice of all epic poets, to select some one. 
personage, whom they distinguish <above ^Uthe rest, and make 
che hero of the tale. This is considered as essential 'to epic 
composition^ and is attended with several advantages. It ren- 
ders the unity of the subject more fusible, when there is one. 
principal figure, to which, as to a centre, all the rest refer. It 
tends to interest us more in the enterprise which is carried on ; 
and it gtve& the poet an opportunity of exerting his talents for 
adorning, and displaying one character, with peculiar splendor. 
It has been asked. Who then is the hero of Paradise l^ost i The 
devil, it has been answered by "Somet:ridcs t and, in conse- 
quence of this idea, much ridicule and censure has been thrown 
upon Milton. But they have mistaken that author's intendon, 
hy proceeding upon a supposition, that, in the conclusion of the 
poem, the hero must needs be triumphant. Whereas Milton 
followed a different plan, >and has given a tragic conclusion to a 
poem, otherwise epic in its form. For Adam is undoubtedly 
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hi^faero ; tl^it-B, the capital and modt interesting figure in hit 
jpoem* 

Besides human actors^i tbef^ are personages of another kind, 
that usually occupy no smali place in epic poetry ; I mean the 
gods, or sapematural bett^. This brings us to the considera* 
tion of what is galled* th« machinery of the epic poem ; the 
most . nice and difficult part of the subject. Critics appear to 
m^ to have gcme to e^dremes, on both sides* Almost all the 
Freiich critics decade in -favour of machinery, as essential to 
the constitution of an ^pic poem. They quote that sentence of 
Petronius Arbit^^ as if it were an onicle, ^* per ambages, Deo« 
nuKlifse ^ministeria, ^precipitandus est liber spiritus,'' and hold,' 
thftf though a poeiti had every other requisite that could be de- 
msmded, yet it could not be ranked in the epic class, unless the 
mMn actioD waa catsried on hy the intervention of the gods. 
This decisioh seems to be founded on tio principle or reason^ 
whatever, unless a superstitious reverence for th^ practice of 
Homer and Virgil. ^ These poets veiy properly embellished 
their story by the traditional tales and popular legends of their 
own country ; according to which, all the great transactions of 
the heroic times were intermixed with the fables of their dei- 
ties. But does it thence follow, that ^in other countries, and 
other ages, where there is not the like advantage of current su«> 
perstition, and popcdar credulity, ejpic poetry must be wholly 
confined to antiquated fictions and fairy tales? Lucan has com* 
posed a very spirited poem^ certainly of the epic kind, whfere' 
neither jgods nor supernatural beings are at all employed. The* 
audK>r of Leonidas has made an attempt ^f the same kind^ not 
widioat success ; and beyond doubt, wherever a poet gives u« 
a regular heroic story, well connected in its parts, adorned with 
char^ters, and supported with proper dignity and elevation, 
though.his agents be every one of them human, be has fulfiUed 
the chief requisites of this sort of composition» and has a just' 
title to be classed with epic writers. 

Out though I cannot admit that machinery is necessary or 
essentia to the epic plan, neither can I agree with aome late 
critics ^of cGns]4erable name, who are for excluding it totally, 
t% mconsisteht^^ith that probability and impression of reality 
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^bich jkheytdioit 5ho^ld ceign ii^t1^i|<iiid ^irri^Sd®.'^ Mvulkid 
do not consider poetical writings with so philosophical an ^f*^ 
They seek enterUixunent ii?omi|heiiii siii4^tthe billk bf read- 
ers, indeed for almost allman,the ni^iryf^idiisAtofi ai'ceirt: iteixn. 
\x gratifies and fills the imagia^tioa,) /fmd gives .mona for 
^ striking and subline descripooq* io c^pitpDotrv, itiipaiti 
)ar, where admimtion apd lo&]r1#^^eteL$(>0s4d io^n^ii^dtt 
marvellous aad ^i^nt^^a} \6tid* tf ao^ whew, their; ptx^M- 
plaee* They boxh enable ^ jpoel: >t^ jag|^iwdiKiMs aid:ge<^ 
by means of those august ^d $<^ejpap^iQJ^j«riis wbkbirc^ 
Iroduces intX) ^ ; and they allow hjii» to ^v^m|^1VI^^ 4iimmff 
his plan, by comprehei^diBg whhin k k^$(vmiK9J9d ^^m^^ mA 
bell, mep^ and in^isibl^ J;>eiags, aad ^^ mA^h md^ i^.AnP^m^ 
verse.!' » • , ; ,-„.,.. 

At the same tlme^ in i^e iMeof 4hiss()|i«iinafiaffaliiisobiiHHff^ 
U becomes a poet to be |tefi^rai(e wd |prudeiit» Hfi is Pot frt 
fibertj to, invent vAiuX system of 4(b^ nsfr^dyiwa b» ple^qs^ / h 
jpciust always faaye some fo^n^ian in popular ^ej^f* H^ mvM 
atail himself, in a decent j^vkx^^ eiMitr o£ the religtpus faill^ 
^r the superstitions crjCduUty of did f:o«jMry wh^r^t^ ht iivm^ 
or of which h^ writes, so ^ 10 givew aw of probabitt^ m 
9vent3 whicharemcst CQntr^ry %0 the common lt:o«irsf of nature 
Whatever machinery tie employs^ h^ «sait j^ec^re sioito 
i^verlo^ us with it ; not to mthirm bx>i9Bi9B m^om dnd tm»^ 
nejrs too mMch from yie^, noit to qbm^t them wd^ i> obM»d 
of iiicredib}e fictions. He must ;»lways i»meiiibef^ .ih^ him 
chl^f business is to rdate to miu> the actio^wi aod the ^:spl0U» 
qf meu ; that it is by these priivcipally he is t» ihterelit.i»8^ ^pd 
to touch our h^rts ; apd t^ if probability b^ altogether ^Mn 
ijihed from hia work, it can never make a deep oir n lasting ma^t^ 
pressLon. Indeed^ I know notbteg more 4iftcnit iu efiic peot 
tryt thau to adjust propetly the mixture of the mai:veilQUA vitti! 
the iprobable ; so as to gratify and amuse us with the ane# wi&«. 
out sacrificing the other* I need hardly observe^ that ibese 
observations affect not the conduct of Milton's work i wbcne 
plap being altogether tl^ological, his supertiaturid bcmga 
Qot tbe machinery, but ari^ the principal act^u in ^ poettii. 

f S^ ^len^e^tff of Criticisro, ch. 22, ' '' ' 
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and Ac Vkcj 'itcinay h^ isfely firoiioiBicsf), that ^hey #6nh d»^ 
«rdrit fiartuMnirjdFiftajr. . in de*or^)diQti tbty are toometiimft 
MtmMti Mid ntf^ ^tstvt ffor <tMbditii^ib6iit ^ tet ^bey s^ouM 
ii#wr%^pe»t&ttt^ t«4i«tfr4Mf fshvi^ JBth^ of -the focihk 

IF^r^Mftg'fllaA^ii and de«ltt^£dtioii9,3acm mtmefl of general 
ideas, ^'i«4ndi evM faRM^/eamm^ittribarle dtayeatlsteoicejar 
{i«6rtrons,tf iihejrti^ 'ifitrodttec^d *M ttlajiB^^ mtk htMnan aotora^ 
iUrttflolefable ^cbtiforioli df %IittAoM imd Teriilies mm;, and sB . 

fh the n^rarrityn oNT fhe ^cMt^ #hlleh is cbie last hkmi that f«« 
ftfahSB to ht consUbrtd, It ts Ml dMmM^ wiMthef he Helaie 
Afe laliicAt tftory in hh omiNci ciiMMierv or imroduee aoibe ^cif hil 
pefsoitagea to relate an^ paitt of itie Uttktai thai ivad passed bev 
£hfre t\ie poems open. Homer foQo¥f»8 liie oae Kaediiaid io Mi 
tfiad;^d the other in his Odyssey. Virgil has^iatkis respect, . 
!m1titt6d the eondiAt of the Odysley ; TaMo lihat of the l&Mt^ 
The chief advamage trhith arises fnm ^Hy of the acton tewag^ 
employed to relate part of the stc^ry, is, that it allows the poet^ . 
if he chooses it, to open with some ifiteresting situation of aft 
fairsy informing us afterwardis of what had passed before that 
period ; and gives him the greater liberty of spreading out such 
parts of the subject as he is inclined to dwell upon in person, 
and of comprehending the rest within a short recital* Where 
the sul^ect is of great extent, and comprehends the transactionil 
of several years, as in the Odyssey and the iEneid, this method 
therefore seems preferable. When the subject is of smallei. 
compass, and shorter duration, as in the Iliad and the Jerusa- 
lem, the poet may, wilhout disadvantage, relate die whole in 
his own person, according as is done in both these poems. 

In the proposition of the subject, the invocation of the rnuse^ 
and other ceremonies of the introduction, poets may vsrry at 
their pleasure* It is perfectly trifling to make these little for- 
malities the object of precise rule, any farther, than that the 
aubject of the work should always be clearly proposed, and 
without affected or unsuitable pomp. For, according to Ho- 
race's noted rule, no introduction should ever set out too highi 
or promise too much, lest the author should not ful(il the ex^ 
pectations he has raised* 
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What is of most importance io the tenor 'of the narratiDn is, 
that it be perspicuoas^ animated, and enriched with all the 
beauties of poetry* No sort of composition requires more 
strength, dignity, and fire« than the epic poem* It is the re^oa 
within which we look for erery thing that is sublime in descrip* 
tion, tender in sentiment, and bold and lively in expression j 
and therefore, though an author's plan should i^ favltless»aDd 
his story ever so well conducted, yet if be be.ieeble, or flatin 
fctyle> destitute of affecting scenes and deficient in poetical co- 
louring, he can havejio success* The.omaments which epic 
poetry admits, must all be of the grave and chaste kind. Noth- 
ing that is loose, ludicrous, or affected,* fin^s any place there. 
All tide objects which it presents ought to be eidiepr ^^at;,.<» 
tender, or pleasing. Diescriptions of disgusting . or ahockiog 
objects, shqjuld as much aa. possible be avoided ; and therefore 
the fable of the.Hsirpies, in the third book of the iEoeid, and 
the alle^ry of l^n^aud Death, in the* second book o£ Para«yise 
Loal, had been better owtt^d in these celebrated poems* 
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HOMER'S ILIAD Al^D ODYSSEY.-.VIRGIL'S 

i£N£ID« 1 



AS the epic poem U univenaUjr allowed to possess 

the highest rank iimoDg* poetical works, it merits a particular 

discussion. ^ Having treated of the nature of diis composition, 

and the principal rules relating to it; I proceed to make some 

observations on the most 'distingnished epic poems, ancient* 

and modern. 

Homer daimsron every accouii^, • out first Attention, as the. 

father notonly of epic poetry, but, insome measure, of poetry in 
general. Whoever sits down to read Homer, must consider that 
he is going to read the most ancient book in the world, next 
to the 9ible.. Without making this reaction, he cannot enter 
into the spirit, nor relish the composition of the author. He 
is not to look for the correctness and elegance of the Augus* 
tan age. lie must divest himself of our modern ideas of dig- 
nity and refinement ; smd transport hisimagioaiioa almost three 
thousand years back in the history of mankind. What he is 
to expect, is a picture of the ancient world. He must reckon 
upon finding characters and manners^ that retain a considera* 
ble tincture of the savage state ; moral ideas, as yet ilt^perfectly 
formed $ and the appetites and passions pf men brought under 
none q£ those restraints, to which in a mpre advanced state of 
society, they are accustomed. But bodily strength, prized as 
OQ^pCthe chief heroic endowments j the preparing of a meal« 
and the appeasing of "hunger, described as very interesting ob- 
jects ; and the heroes boasting of themselves openly, scolding 
.one another outrageously, and glorying, ^s we should now think 
very indecently, over their fallen enemies. • 

The opening of the Iliad possesses none of that sort of dig* 
ttity, whibh a modern looks for in a great epic poem. It turns 
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en oa higher subject, than the quarrel of two chieftains about 
a female slave. The priest of Apollo beseeches Agattiemnon 
to restore his daughteri who, in, the plunder of a city, had fallen 
to Agamemnon's share of J>ooty. He refuses* ^poUo, at the 
flayer of his priest, sends a pfague into the Grecian c&mp. The 
augur,' when consulted, declares ^t there is no way of ap- 
peasiAg Apollo, but' by restoring^ the dauglitcr of his prjest. 
Agatmnmon i^ enraged'at the augar ; professes that Ee likes 
this slave better than his wiffc Clytemnestra ; but since he must 
restore her in order to save his army, insists to have another in 
ha« pbifo*! md pitch^^s^ t4)a& Briaai^ tbor ala^e of AchiUes* 
4icbW^N.a»iBiNitirtQ^9re;ipKM!jt!^ mffi 9t thxs:de« 

ipm44.n¥ivoo&bf;s.hiiii ffiivhi»;rfqpai»t|r:'aad insolencei. ajad^ af" 
t^t giving bim maay^ hard' oamea^ soltoinly' sw^8)^,:tbat, if ha 
jfrto b(» tbuatneatedby the:gi^erfili.^QwiU vsithdi'awhis: troq»^ 
and assist the Grecians no more aga\nst ^e Trojai)a. He witlK 
draw8»aG€ordit)^y«» Hia^modfer, the goddeos^Thetisi interesta 
jfi]{Hlerin hig cause ; who-^ torreveage the wrong whiob AcHil^ 
l^bad: suffered^ takes part > s^ainst the Greeicsj aad.sufferai 
tkaaatofallMnto great and long distress ; until Achilles m 
parificd, and; reconciliation brought about between him. aoid 
Agam'amnonis / 

, Such isibe basis x>f the whole action of the lUad* Hence i 
ri^!^ alt those "speciosa usifacula^" as Horace terms thjcm^wfaicht 
fiiithat extraordinary poem-; and which baire had the power 
of liatereating aknost all the nations' of* Europe^ dmring ewf jrt 
age, since the days of Homers The general admiiation com^- 
mantled by^a^-peetical plan/ sp very different from what^anytone^ 
would bare formed Jn our > times, ought not^ upon^ reflexion^ 
to< be matter of surprisei For^ besides thatafenUe gemoa ca»« 
aavichand beautify any* subject on which it isemployedi it ia* 
torbe^observed^thstancient manners, how much soever they^ 
contradict our present notions of dtgolty and reliaement, afr* 
ford^ pevertheloss^. materials for poetry^ superior in soose re« 
spect^^ to ibose which are furnishedby a mair e polished statef of 
scutiet^* They discover human nature more tipen and' undian 
guised, without any of ^thoseatudied forms of behaviour which  
now , conceal men from one another. - They give free spope to 
thfixstiQQngest^ and most impetupus emotions 4>f the^nd| whichV 
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tauht a better figure in description, than calm and temperate 
feelings. They sh^oni^ u& onr native prejudices, sfppethes ahd 
desires, exerting themselves without control; Prom Ihb state 
of mantiers,joinedwil;h the advantage of that strong and ^±^ 
Jiressive style, which, as I fomaierly observed, commonly dis* 
titiguishes the eotnpoiition^ of early ages, we have grbundj^o 
look for ttkott of the holdtiess, ease and freedom of native ge* 
oii^s, in compositions of such a period, than in those of more 
civTliiSed times. And, accordingly, the two great characters df 
the Homeric jjoetry are, fire and simplicityi Let u4 ndw pro- 
ceed 'to make some more particitilar observatiolis(^ on the Iliad, 
under the three heads of the subject and action, the characters, 
amd ffafration of the poet. - . 

'The subject of the Iliad must unquestionably be admitted 
Wbe, iti the maioi happily chosen* In the days ^f Homer, nd 
object cotild be more splemlid and dignified thati the Trojan 
war. So great a confederacy of the Grecian states, under One 
leader ^ and the ten years' siege which they carried oh against 
Troy, must h»ve spread far abroad the renown of many miii- 
tary exploits, and interested all Greece in the traditions cori- 
ceming the heroes who had most eminently signalizt-d theni- 
selves. Upon these traditions, Homer grounded his, poem;* 
and though he lived, as is generally believed, only two of three 
centuries after the Trojan war, yet, through the want of writ- 
ten records, tradition must, by this time, have fatleh into the 
degree of obscurity most proper for poetry ; and have left bim ' 
at full libi^rty to mii As much fable a^ he pleased, with the re. 
maids of true history. He has not* chosen, for liis subjtct, 
the whole Trojan War ; but, v/ith great judfjment, he has se- 
kcted one part of it, the quarrel bfiftwixt Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, and the events to which that quarrd gave rise 5 which, 
though they take up forty-seven days only, yet include the most 
interesting, and most critical pericTcl of the War. By this ma- 
nagement, he has given greater unity to what would ha\^e other- 
Wise been an unconnected history of battles. He has gained 
one hero, or principal character,'. Achilles ^ who reigns through- 
out t!ie work ; and he has shewn the permcious effect of dis- 
cord among confederated princes. At the same .time, I admit 
that Homer is les^ forturate in his subject than Virgil. The 
Voi. 11. Mm 
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plan of the. iEneid includes a greater compass, andja more 
agreeable diversity of events ; whereas the Iliad is alpdost ea- 
tircly filled with battle^. 

The praise of high invention has in ev^y age been given to 
Homer, with the greatest reason. The prodigious number oi 
incidents, of speeches, of characters divine and human, with 
which he abounds ; the surprising variety with which he bM 
diversified his battles, in the wounds and deaths, and little his* 
cory pieces of aU most all the persons slain, discover an inven- 
tion next to boundless* But the praise of judgment is, is 
my opinion, no less due to Homer, than that of ioventioo, 
His story is all along conducted with great art. He rises nf^ 
on us gradually ; his heroes are brought out, one after another, 
to be objects of our attention. The distress thickens, ae the 
poem advances ; and every thing is so contrived, as to aggran- 
dize Achilles, and to render him, as the poet intended he 
should be, the capital figure. 

But that wherein Homer excels all writers, is the charac- 
teristics! part. Here he is with6ut^ a rival. His lively and 
spirited exhibition of characters, is, in a great measure, owing 
to his being so dramatic a writer, abounding every where with 
dialogue and conversation. There is much more dialogue in 
Homer than in Virgil ; or, indeed, than in any other poet. 
What Virgilinforms us of by two words of narration, Homer 
brings abput by a^ speech. We may observe here}, that this 
method of writing is more ancient than the narrative manner. 
Of this we h^ve a clear proof in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which, instead of narration, abound with speeches, with 
answers and replies, upon the most familiar subjects. Thus; 
in the Book of Genesis : ** Joseph said unto his brethren, 
Whence come ye ? and they answered, From the land of Ca- 
naan we come to buy food. And Joseph said. Ye are spies ; 
to see the nakedness of the land are ye come. And they 
said unto him. Nay, my Lord, but to buy food are thy ser* 
vants come ; we arc all one man's sons, we are true men^ 
thy servants arc no spies. And he said unto thtm. Nay, 
l:;jut to see the nakedness of the land ye are come. And they 
said, Tliy servants are twelve brethren, the sons of one m^ 
in the land of Canaan ; and behold the youngest is this day 
with our father ; and one is not. And Joseph said unto 
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thelii) This it is that I spake uoto you, saying ye are spies 
Hereby ye shall be pfoved ; by the life of Pharaoh » ye shall not 
go'forth, except your youngest brother come hither, &c.'* Gcr 
&esis xiii. T — 15. Such a style as this, is the most simple 
Mflid artless form of writing : and must, therefore, undoubtedly 
hstye been the most ancient* It is copying directly from na- 
ture ; giving a plain rehearsal of what passed, or was supposed 
to pass, in conversation between the persons of whom the au- 
thor treats, fti progress of time^ when the art of writing was 
more studied, it was thought more elegant to compress the 
fltibstance of conversation into short distinct narrativeymade by 
the poet or historian in his own person ; and to reserve direct 
speeches for bokmn occasions only. 

The ancient dramatic method which Homer practised, ba« 
some adv^tages, balanced with some defects. It renders com- 
position more natural^ and anipaated, and more expressive of 
manners and characters ; but withal less grave and majestic, 
and sometimes tiresome. Homer, it must be admitted, has 
carried his propensity to the making ofspeeches too far ; and 
if he be tedious any where, it is in these ; some of them trif- 
ling, and some of them plainly unseasonable* Together with 
the Greek vivacity, he leaves upon our minds, some impression 
of the Greek vloquacity also. His speeches, however, are up- 
on the whole characteristic and lively ; and to them we owe^ 
in a great measure, that admirable display which he has given 
of human nature. Every otie who reads him, beconjyps fa-* 
miliarly and iptimately acquainted with his heroes. We seem 
to have lived among them, and to have conversed with them* 
Not only has he pursued the single virtue of courage, through 
all its different forms and features, in his different warriors ; 
but some more delicate characters, into which courage either 
enters not at all, or but for an inconsiderable part, he has drawn 
with singular art. 

How finely, for instance, has he painted the character of 
Helen, so as, notwithstanding her frailty and her crimes, to 
prevent her from being art odious object ! The admiration with 
which the old generals behold her, in the third book, when she 
IS coming towards them, presents her to us with mch dignity. 
Her veiling herself and shedding tears, her confusion ini the pre- 
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sence oC Priam, her grief and selftaccissdtioQssit ibesig^tof 
Menelaus, her upbraiding Paris for hb eowiirdice, and, a 
thesatrie time, her returning fend^ess for hvm^ exbiint ^ 
most striking features of that mt^Ked female cbaractcn niiidi we 
pairtly condemn, and partly pi^. Homer never introduces her 
without making her say something to move c^ur compasttoo; 
while) at the same time, he takes care^ to contrast her ckarskO 
tervrith that of a virtuous matron, in the jehastc andteadcr 
Andromache. 

Paris himself, the author of all the mischief, 19 charactmsed 
with the utmost propriety. He is, as weshoald eaq^ectinai^i 
mixture of gallantry and effeminacy* He retreats from Meo- 
elaus, on his first appearance ; but, immediately afterwards, en- 
ters into single combat with him. He is a great master of ci- 
vility, remarkably courteous in his speeches ; apd receives at! 
the reproofs of his brother Hector widi modesty and d^ereacs. 
He is described as a person of elegance and taste. He was the 
architect of his own palace- He is, in the sixth book, foand 
by Hector, burnishing and dressing up hi? armour 1 apd issscji 
forth to battle with a peculiar gaiety and osteniatiQn of appear 
ance, which is illustrated by one of the finest comi«airis(»s ip 
all the Iliad, that of a horse prancing to the river. 

Homer has been blamed for making his hero Achlttes oittio 
brutal and unamiable a character. But I am inclined to think, 
that injustice is commonly done to Achilles, upon the credit of 
two lines of Horace, who has certainly overloaded his character* 

Impfger, iracundu^, inexombilis^ acer. 

Jura negat sibi nata ; nihil non arrogat armis. 

Achilles is passionate, indeed, to a great degree ; but he is 
far from being a contemner of laws and justice. In the coatest 
with Agamemnon, though hie carries it on with too much heat, 
yet he has reason on his side. He was notoriously wtoiiged ; 
but he submits, and resigns Briseis peaceaUy, when the heralds 
come to demand her ; only, he will fight no longer under the 
command of a leader who had affronted him. Besides hi9 won- 
derful bravery and contempt of death, he has several other 
qualities of a hero. He is open and sincere. He loves bis 
subjects, and respects the gods. JJe is distinguished by strong 
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frteadfthips and nU^ebiiieBts ; he is, throughout, high spirited, 
gsditot aii4.hoDpurabk *, and aUowiog for a degree of ferocity 
wbiii$h belonged to the^tioies^ttand enters into the characters of 
^9i€6t af Homer's heroes, he id, u^n the whole, abundantlj 
fitteid ta raise high admiratioQ, though not pure esteem* 

Un4^r the head of characters, Homer's gods or his machin* 
^rff gccprdtcg to the critical teri^, come uoder coosideration* 
The gods malce a great figure ia the Iliad ; much greater in« 
deed than they do in the iGneid, or in "any other epic poem; 
and faence Homer has become the standard of poetic theology, 
Cooeemiog machinery 10 geo.erpl, I delivered my sentiments ia 
^he iormer Lecture. CoQcerping Humerus machinery, 10 par^ 
titular, w& must observe, that it was t^ot his own invention. 
Like every other good poet, he unquestionably followed the 
traditiocs of hia country* The age of the Trojan war ap-^ 
pxsdacfaed the age of the gods and demi-gods in Greece. Sev* 
eral of the heroes concerned in that war were reputed to be the 
children of these gods* Of course, the traditionary tales re- 
lating to them, and to the exploits of that age^ were blended 
with the fables of the deities* These popular legends, Homer 
Viiy properly adopted j though it is perfectly absurd to infer 
from this, that therefore poets arising in succeeding ages, and 
writing on quite different subjects, are obliged to follow the 
isame system of machinery. 

In the hands of Homer, it produces', on the whole, a noble 
effects it is always gay and amusii^g; often lofty and mag- 
nificent* It introduces into his poem a great number of per- 
sonages, almost as much distinguisht:d by characters as his 
human actors* It. diversifies his battles greatly, by the intc^r- 
ventionof the gods ; and by frequently shifting the scene from 
earth to heaven, it gives an agreeable relief to the mind, in the 
midst of so much blood and slaughter* Homer^s gods^ it must 
be co&fes^d, though they be always lively and animated fig- 
ures, yet sometimes want dignity. The conjugal contentions 
bctweett Juno and Jupiter, with whicli he entertains us, and 
the iiHiecent squabbles he describes among the inferior deities, 
according as they take different sides with the contending par- 
ties, would be very imprppcr models for any modern poet to 
imitate* In apology for. Homer, however, it must be rem^m* 
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bered, that accordiug to the fables of those days, the gods are 
but one remove above the condiiioa of men. They have aU 
the humatx passions* They drink and feast, and are vainera- 
ble like men; they have children and kinsmen in thet>ppo8ite 
armies ; and except that they are inr^ortal, that they have 
liouses on the top of Olympus, and winged chariots, in whicM 
tiiey are often flying down to earth, and then re^iiscefidisg, 
in order to feast on neotar and ambrosia; dsey are in troth no 
higher beings than the human heroes, and therefore veiy fit to 
take part in. their contentions- At the same time, though Homer 
so frequendy degrades his divinities, yet he knows how to mdce 
them appear, in some conjunctures, with the most awful ma- 
jesty. Jupiter, the father of gods and men, is, for the moat 
part, introduced with great dignity ; and several of the most 
sublime conceptions in the Iliad, are founded on the appear- 
ance of Neptune, Minerva, and Apollo, on great occasions. 

With regard to Homer's style and manner of writing, it i« 
easy, natural, and, in the highest degree, anirnated. It will 
be admired by such only as relish ancient simplicity, and can 
make allowance for certain negligencies and repetitions, wbidi 
, greater refinement in the art of writing hajs taught succeeding, 
though far inferior poets to avoid* • For Homer is the most 
simple in his style of all the great poets, and resembles most 
the style of the poetical partsrof the Old Testament. Thejr 
can have no conception of his manner, who are acquainted 
with him in Mr. Pope's translation only. An excellent poeti- 
cal performance that translation is, and faithful in the main 
to the original. In some places, it may be thought to have 
even improved Homer. It has certainly softened some of his 
rudenesses, and added delicacy and grace to some <>f his senti- 
ments. But withal, it is no other than Homer modernised. 
In the midst of the elegance and lu^curiancy of Mr. Pope's 
language, we lose sight of the old tardea simplicity* \ 1^**°^ 
indeed no author, to whom it is 'more difficult to do justice in & 
translation, than Homer. As the plainest 0f his dictionj were 
It literally rendered, would often appear , flat in any mbdem 
language > so, in the midst of that plainness, and not a little 
heightened by it, there are every where breaking forth upon 
us flashes of native fire, of sublimity and beauty, which hardly 
any language, except his own, could preserve. His versification 
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bas been uniirerBally acknowledged to be uncommonly melo* 
4ioas ; and to cacry, beyond that of any poet, a resemblance ia 
tbe sound to the sense and meaning. 

In narration^ Homer is, at all times, remarkably concise, 
which renders him lively and agreeable ; though in bis speeches, 
as I have before admitted, sometimes tedious. He is every 
where descriptive ; and descriptive by means of those well cho- 
S6i| particulars, which* form the excfelkpcy of description. Vir- 
gil gives us the nod of Jupiter with great mag^nificcnce. ^ 

^ Aiinuit ; et totutn nutu tremefecit Olympum. 

But Homer, in. describing the same things gives us the sable 
eye-brows pf Jupiter bent, and his ambrosial curls shaken, at 
the moment when he gives the nod ; and thereby renders the 
figure more patural and lively. Whenever he seeks to draw 
our attention to some interesting object^ he particularises it so 
happily, as to paint it in a manner to our sight. The shpt of 
Pahdarus's arrow, which broke the truce between the two ar- 
mies, as related in the fourth book, may he given for an In- 
stance : and above all, the admirable interview of Hector, with 
Andromache, in the sixth book ; where all the circumstances 
of conjugal and parental tenderness, the child affrighted with 
the view of his ' father^s helmet and crest, and clinging to the 
nurse; Hector putting off his helmet, taking the child into 
his arms, and offering up a prayer for him to the gods ; An- 
dromache receiving back the child with a smile of pleasure, and 
at the same instant bursting into tears, ikicpvotf yfAff(M$«, as it is 
finely exp'ressed in the original, form the most natural and 
affecting picture that can possibly be imagined. ' 

In the description of battles, Homer particularly excels. He 
works up the hurry, the terroj-, and confusion of them ia so 
masterly a manner, as to place the reader in the very midst of 
the engagement. It is here, that the fire of his genius is mdst 
highly displayed ; insomuch, that Virgil's battles, and indeed 
those of most other .poets, are cold and inanimated in compar- 
ison of Homer's. ^ 

With regard to similies, no poet abounds so much with 
them. Several, of them are beyond doubt extremely beautiful : 
such as those, of the fires in the Trojan camp camparcd to the 
moon ai^d stars by night ; Paris going forth to battle, to the 
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trar-horse prancing to t^e river ; aiid Euphc^Alis Alair^ tbtte 
flowering shrub out down by a sudden blast : j^I ^irtAsh are * 
mong the finest poetical passfages tfatft ate tffty Where to befouiidi 
i am not, however, of oplnitm^ tfeft Honi^rV eiimjwimdKis, 
taken in general, rfr« hie greatest be^amiefi* They eehme tod 
thick upon us ^ a*id often interrupt the 4rain of his tiarrtftidtf cfr 
description. The resennUance on ^hich ^ey Ate feukled,b 
sometimes not ckar ; a#d the objeets whmci^^ they are tflkfcB} 
are too utiiform. His lions; baHs, eagfes^ anidk^rdir of sheep, 
recur too frequently i and tbp aUusions in some ^f his similiee, 
even after the allowances that are to be made for ancient msfl- 
ners, must be admitted to be debasing.^ 

My observations, hitherto, have been made upon the Iliad 
©nly/ It is necessary to take some notice of tFie Odyssey also. 
Longinus'a criticism upon it is not without foundatioa, that 
Homer may in this poem be compared tothe setting sun, whose 
grandeur still remains without the heat of/his meridian beams* 
It wants the vigour and sublimity of the Iliad ; yet, at thesamc 
time, possesses so many beauties, as to be justly entitled to high 
praise. It is a very amusing poem, and has much greater va- 
riety than the iliad ; it contains many interesting stories, and 
beautiful descriptions. We see every where the same descrip- 
tive and dramatic genius, apd the same fertility of invention 
that appears in the other work. It descends indeed from'thc 

* The severest critic upon Horoerin tnodem tiroes, M. la Motte, adraiti 
all that his admirerg urge for the superiority of his genius and talents as » 
poet: **C^oit un g^nie naturellement Poctique, ami des FabJes & de» merwil- 
Jeux, ct porte en g^n^ral i l*in)itation^ soit des objects de la natU|re, soit/lcl 
sentimens et des actions des horames: II avoit I'esprit vaste et flcond ; 
plus 6lcvc que d^licat, plus naturelqu'ingenieux, et plus tfmoureUx de'abon- 

d ince que du choix 11 a saisi, par une sup^dorit^ de gont, les pr^mierei 

jdees de I' eloquence dans toutes Jes genres ; il a parl€ le langage des totttes 
hs passions ; ct il a du moins ouvert aux ecrivains qui doiirent I'esuivre unc 
hiilniltS dc routes, qu*il ne restoit plus qu'i aoplanir. II y a apparencc qu'e" 
q-.ie'.ques ten)ps qu' Honj^re eut vecu, U e(i 6t6, du moins, le plus P"*^^ 
1' cte de spn puis ; et ^ ne le prendre que datfs ce sens, on pcut dire»Q"'" 
est le niaiire de ceiix mdmes qui I'ont surpass^.*' Dis c«yps sur Homere. 
Oeuvres de la Motte. Tome 2de. After Uiese'higli praises of the aathof,be 
indeed endeavours to faring the merit of the Iliad very low. But his prifict' 
pal objections turn on t!ie debasing ideas which are there given of the gods, 
the gross characters and manners of the heroes, and the imperfect morality 
of the sentiments ; which, as Voltaire observes, is like accusing apftintcr ior 
havinn^draw^n his figures 'nthe dress of the times. Homer painted his god»» 
such as popular tradition then represented them j and described soch chtf' 
acters and sentiments, as he found among those with whom be Hre^ 
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dignity of gods, and heroes, and warlike achievements \ but in ' 
mcompensei we have more plea^g pictures of ancient man« 
ners. Instead of tbat. ferocity which reigns in the lUad, the 
Odyssey presents us with the most amiable images of hospita- 
lity aisd humanity ; entertains ns with many a wonderfiil ad* 
venture, and many a landscape of nature ; and instructs ua by 
a constant vein of morality and virtue, which runs through the 
poem. * 

hx the same time, there are some defects which must be a<»* 
knowledged in the Odyssqr* Many scenes in it fall below the 
majesty which we naturally expect in an epic poem* The last 
twelve hooks, after Ulysses is landed in Ithaca, are, in Several 
parts, tedious and languid ; and though th^ dbco^ery wtiich 
Ulysses makes of himself to his nurse, £uryclea, and his inter* 
view with Penelope before she knows him^ in the nioeteenth 
book, are tender and affecting, yet the poet does not seem, hap- 
py^.in the great anagnorisis, or the diaoovery of Ulysses to Pe- 
nelope* . She is too cautious ai;d distrustful, and we are disap* 
pointed of the surprise of joy, which we expected on th^t high 
occasi0n« ^ 

' After havbg^id so much of the (athe? of epic poetry, it i^ 
no:w time to proceed to Virgil, who has a very marked cbarac* 
tar, quite distinct from that of Homen, As the distinguishing 
exceUences of the Iliad * are simplicity and fire ; those of the 
JKneid are elegance and tenderness. Virgil is, beyond doubt, 
less animated and less sublime than Homer ; but to counter- 
balance this, he has fewer negligences, greater variety, and 
supports more of a correct and regular dignity, throughout his 
* work* 

When we begin to read the Iliad, we find ourselves in the 
region of the most remote, and even unrefined antiquity. When 
we open the j£nied> We discover all the correctness, and the 
improvements of the Augustan age. We meet with no c6n« 
tentions of hei'oes about a female slave ; no violent scolding, 
nor abusive laiiguage ; but the poem opens with the utmost mag« 
nificence ; with Juno, fprming designs for preventing JEneas's 
establishment in Italy, and ifineas himself, presented to us with 
sjl hU fleet, in the middle of a storm, which is described in the 
highest style of poetry. 

V6u!L Nn 
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The subject of the iEneid is extremely happy j still more sa, 
in my opinim/ than cither of HomerV poems. As notbiog 
could be more noble ; iror carry more, of epic dignity, so no- 
thing could be more flattei'ing and tnteresting to die Romas 
people^ than Virgirs deriving the origin of their state from 60 
fankouft a hero as i£neas* The object was splendid in itself i 
it gave the poet a themes t^cn from the ancient traditi^ary 
history of his own ^country ; it allowed him to connect his 
subject with Komer's. stories, and to adopt all his mythology § 
it afforded him the opportunity of frtqcten^ glancing ai allthi^ 
future great exploits of the Romans, ^nd of describing Italy^ 
and the very territory of Rome^in its ancient and fabirfons state. 
The establishment of iEneas constantly traversed by Juno, leads 
to a great diversity of events, of voyages, and wars ; and fur- 
nishes a proper intermixture of the incidents of peace- with 
martial expbits. Upon the whole, I believe, there is no where . 
to be found so complete a model of an epic faUe, or story, as 
Virgil's iEneid. I.sec no foundaiton for the opinion, enter- 
tained by some critics, that the ^neid is^o be considered as an 
allegorical poem which carries a constant reference to the cha- 
racter and reign of Augustus Csesar f or, that Virgil's niain de- 
sign in c<>mposing the iEneid, was to reconcile the Romans to 
the government of that prince, who is supposed to be shadow^ 
ed out under the character of i£neas. Virgil, indeed, like the 
other poets of that age, takes every opportunity which his sttb^ 
ject affords him, of paying court to Augustus.* But, to ima* 
gioe.tbat he carried a poliucal plan in hisview,through the whole 
poem, appears to me,: no more than a fanciful refinement. He 
had sufficient motives, a^ a poet, to determine him to the chdce; 
of his subject, fro in its being, in itself, both great and- pleasing; 
from its b^ing suited to his genius, and its being attended with 
the peculiar advantages, which I menttoned above, for the full 
display of poetical talcnf s. 

Unity of action is perfectly preserved ; as, from beginning 
to end, one main object is alwaj's kept in view, the settlement 
of iEneas, in Italy, by the order of the gods. As the story com- 
prehends ^he transactions of several years, part of the transac- 
tions are very properly thrown into a recital made by the hero^ 

* As particularly in that noted, passage of the 6th took, U 79t 
Hie Yir, hie est, tibi quem prootttti s*pia» audis, 8ec. 
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The episodes are ^^ed with sufficient connexion to the main 
subject ; and the nodos, or intrigue of the poem, is according 
to the plan of smcient machinery, happily formed. The wrath 
o£ Jutui, who opposes herself to the Trojan settlement in Italy, 
gives rise ta^ll the difficulties which obstruct iEaeas's under^ 
diking, and connects the human with the celestial operations, 
thrbisghout the whole work. Hence arise the tempest which 
tbrows iEneas upon the shiire of Africa ; the passion of Dido, 
wlio endeavours to detain him at Carthage ; and the efforts of 
Ttlmus, who opposes him in war. Till, at last, upon a Com- 
position made with Jupiter, that the Trojan name shall be for^ 
ever sunk hi the Latin, Juno foregoes her resentment, -and the 
Mero becomes victorious. 

• - In these main pdints, Virgil has* conducted his work with 
great propriety, and shewn his art a6d jdfdgmciit. But the ad- 
xnira^on due to so eminent a poet, must not prevent us from 
remarking some other particulars in whidi he has failed. First, 
there are scarce any characters marked in the iEneid. In this 
respect k is iniiipid, when compared to the Iliad, which is full 
c^ characters and Kfe. Achates, and Cioanthus, and Gyas, and: 
the rest of the Trojan heroes, w^o accompanied iEneas imo 
Italy, are so many undistinguished figures, who are in no way 
made khown to us, either by aily sentiments which they utter, 
or any memofsMe exploits which they perform. ' Even JEneas 
himself is not a very interesting hero. He is described, indeed, 
as'pious and brave ; but his character is not marked with any 
of thote strokes that touch the liean ; it is a sort of cold and 
tajane character ; and throughout hrs behaviour to Dido, in the 
fourth book, especially in the speech which he makes after she 
suspected his intention of le&ving her, there appears a certain 
hardness and want of relenting, which is far from rendering 
Yiitsk amiable.* Dido's own character is by much the best sup- 
ported in the "whole iEneid* The warmth of her passions, the 
keenness of her indignation and resentment, and the violence 
of her whole character, exhibit a figure greatly more animated 
than- any other which Virgil has drawn. 

* Num fletu ing;emuit nostro ? Num lutninft flexit I 

Num lacbrymss yictus dedit ? Aut miseratus amantetn est ? ' . 
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Besides this defect of character to the iBtietd, the /d^ribtt- 
tion and maoageme^t of the subject are, in some respects, exi* 
ceptioDab)e. The ^neid, it Is true^ must be ooftsidered with 
the indulgence due to a worlr Qot thorougjhiy completed, f 1m 
six last books} are said oot to have received the fini8)iiog hsii4 
of the author ; and for this reaapn, he ordered, by his wiU, the 
VEneid to be committed to th^ fiaoies. But thtptigh diis aaaj 
account for incorrectness of executioh^ it does not apologise £af 
a falliag off in the subject^ Which aeema to take place in thi^ lat- 
ter part of the worV* The %ars with the JU^tns sire- infeiior i^ 
point of dignity, to the more interesting objects which had be* 
fore been presented to us, in the desmiction of <T^oy, the in? j 
trigue with Dido, and^ the descent into be}l. And, in d»>8^ ^ 
Itahau wars, there is^ perhaps, a more material fault stiU, io ^ 
the conduct of the story. The reader, aa Voltair^*has observed, 
is tempted to take part irith Tiirnus against i^neas. Turo\i% 
a brave yo\;ng prince, in loVe ^th (.avinia, lus near relatimt 
is destined for ker by g-neral consent, s^nd highly favoured by 
her mother. Lavioia herself discovers no T^lvictance to the 
match : when there arrives a ptranger, a fugitive from a distaoj^ 
region, who had never seen her, and who, IbmidiBg a claim to 
ad establishment in Italy upon oracles and prophecies, tm" \ 
broils the country in war, kills the lover of Lavitvia> and prpveft | 
the occasion of her mother^s deaths Such a plan is not fbrtur i 
nately laid, for disposing us to i)e favourable to the hero of the | 
poem ; and the defect might have been easily remedied, by the | 
poet's making i£neas, instead of distressing i*avinia, deliver ] 
her from the persecution of some rival who was odious to her, 
and to the whole Country. | 

But, notwithstanding these de(ect$, which was nei:essaiy tp 
remark, Virgil possesses beauties wbif:h have justly drawja thf \ 
admiration of age)^, and which to this day, hdd the balance ia 
equilibrium bet weed his fame, and that qt Homer. The prin* 
f:ipal and distinguishing excellency of Virgil, and wfaichu in mf 
opinion, he possesses beyond all poets, is tezulejmess* N^bur^ 
had endowed him with exquisite seosibilii^ ; he felt every af- 
fecting circumstance in the scenes he describe ; and, by a sinr 
gle stroke he knows how to reach the heart. T^is, in ap epiq 
|K)cm, is the merit next to sublimity i and|mts it ia au aiuhpr'f 
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power to- render fate coflipofikioii extremely interestkig to dl 
Te«ulerft« ' 

Tht idif ef Le^uty^ of this kirid, m the Iliad, is, the interriew 
of Hector and Atidromache. But, in the iEneid, there are 
many such* The second hook U one of the greatest maffter- 
pieces that ever was eKeeuled by any hiuid { and Virgil seeitts 
tolla1^e put forlh there the whol^ $tt*ength of his genius^ as the 
aid>jeet afforded a vfiriety of scenes, both of the awful and ten- 
der kkid. The images of horror,. fHresented by a cky burned 
and sacked in the tiight, are fiaely mixed with pathetrc and af- 
£^aing incideQls. Nothings in any poet is more beautifully d^- 
acar^d than the de^'of old ^riam ; and the famity-pieccs of 
.d&neaa, Ancbises, and Creusa, are as tender as can be conceit- 
ed. Ijft many passages of the i£neid, the same^patbetic iipirit 
ahinesi and- liiey have ^leen always the favourite passages in 
that weirk* The fourth book, for instance, relating the unhap- 
py passion and dcifth of Dido, has been always most justly ad* 
wired, atod abounds with beauties of the highest kind. The in- 
terview of ^Saeas with Andromache and Helenqs, in the third 
Ixieki ihe episodes of Pallas and Kvander, of Nisus and £ury^ 
alaB, x£h«iamam and Me^^atiua, in tb^ Italian wars, are all 
attiktng instances of the poet's power of rassing the tender emo- . 
tioas* For we most -observe, that though the JElneid be at tm- 
equai^oem, and, in some places, languid^ yet there areh^aiities 
seauctered throi^h it all ; and not a few, even in- the laat six 
books* The best and most fiaished books, upcxi the whole, are 
the ^rst, the second^ the fourth, the sixth, the sievemh, the 
eig^h, and dae tweUUit 

Virgil's battles are far inferior to Homer^s in point of (ire 
and subliaaity ; but there is one important episode, the descent 
into hell, in which he haa outdone Hoaser in the Odyssey, by ' 
many degrees* There is nothing in all antiquily equal, in itr 
kind, to the sixth book^ the £aeid« The scenery, and the 
objects are great and striking 5 and fill the mind with that ^ 
solemn awe, which was to be expected from a vi^w of the in^ 
Visible ^orW* There runs through the whole description, % 
certain philosophical snUime ; whicH Virgirs Platonic genius, 
^nc^he enlarged ideas of the Augustan age, enabled him to 
sypport with a degree of majesty, far beyond what the xixAp 
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ideas of Homer's age suffered him to attain. With regard to 
the sweetness and beauty of Virgil's numbers, throughout Ids 
whole works^ they are so well known, that it were needless to 
enlarge in the prais6 of them* 

Upon the whole, as to the comparative merit of these two 
great princes of epic poetry, Homer and Virgil ; the former 
must, undoubtedly > be admitted to be the gribater genius ; the 
latter, to be the more correct writer. Homer was an original 
in his art, and discovers both the beauties, smd the defects, 
which are to be expected in an original author, compared with 
those who succeed him ; more boldness, more nature and ease, 
more sublimity and force ; but greater irregularitiea and negli- 
gences in composition. Virgil has, all along, kept his eye 
*upon Homer ; in many places* he has not.so much imitated, as 
he has literally translated him. Th^ description of the stono, 
for instance, in the first iEneid, and iEneas's speech upon that 
occasion, are translations from the fifth book of the Odyssey; 
BDt to mention almost all the similies of Virgil, whtph are no 
other than copies of those of Homer. The pre^'emineoce io 
invention^ therefore, roust, beyond doubt, be ascribed to Ho- 
mer. As to the pre eminence in judgmentf diou^h many cri* 
tics incline to give it to Virgil^ yet, io my opinion,, it hangs 
doubtful. In Homer, we discern all the Greek vivacity; ia 
Virgil, all the Roman stateliness. Homer's imagpmatioa is by 
much the most rich and copious ; Virgil's, the most chaste 
and correct. The strength of the former lies, in his. power 
of warming the /ancy ; that . of the latter, in his power of 
touching the heart. Homer'a style is more simple and animat- 
ed; Virgil's more elegant and uniform. The- fii st has, on 
many occasions, a sublimity to which the latter never attains ; 
but the latter, in return, never sinks below a certain degree of 
epic dignity, which 'Cannot so clearly be pronounced, of the 
former. Not^ however, to detract from the admiration due to 
both these great poets, most of Homer's defects may reasonably 
be imputed, not to his genius, but to the manners of the age iQ 
which he lived ; and for the feeble passages of the iEoeid. this 
excuse ought to be admitted, that the uEncid was left an unfin- 
ished work. 
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LUCAN'S PHARSALLA.....TASSO'S JERUSALEM..^ 
fcAMQENS»S LUSIAD.....FENELON'S TELEMA- 
CIiUS.....VOLTAIRE'S H£NRIAD£.....MILTON'S 
PARADISE LOST. 

AFT£ll Homer ztd Virgil, the nett gre^t epic poet 
of ancient times^ who presents himself, is Lucan. He is a poet 
who deserves our attention, on account of 9 very peculiar mix- 
ture of great beauties, with great faults* Though his Pharsa- 
lia discover too little invention, and be conducted in too histori- 
cal a manner, to be accounted a perfect regular epic poetn, yet 
it were the mere squeamishness of criticism, to exclude it from 
the epic class* The boundaries, as I formerly remarked, are 
&r from being asceitained by any such precise limit, that we 
must refuse the epic name to a po^ni, which treats of great and 
heroic adventures, because it is not exactly conformable to the 
plans of Homer and Virgil. The subject of the Pharsalia car^ 
ries^ undoubtedly, all the epic grandeur and dignity ; neither 
doea it want unity of object, viz. the triumph of Caesar over 
the Roman liberty* As it stands at present, it is, indeed, 
brought to no proper dose* But either time has deprived us 
of the last books, or it has been left by the author an incom* 
plete work. 

Though Lucan^s subject be abundandy heroic, yet I cannot 
reckon him happy in the choice of it. It has two defects* 
The one is, that civil wars, especially Mrhen &s fierce and cruel 
as those of the Romans, present too many shocking, objects <!6 
be fit for epic poetry, and give* odious and disgusting views of 
human nature. Gallant and honourable achievements, furnish 
a more j3roper theme for the epic muse. Qut Lupan's genii^s^ 
jt must be confessed, seems to delight in savage scenes ; he 
dwelb upon them too much i and not content with diose whicb 
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his subject najturaDy furnished, he goeis out of his way to intro- 
duce a Idng episode of Marius apd Sylla's proscriptions^ which 
abounds with all the forms ef atrocious cmelty* 

The other defect of Lucan's subject is, its being too near Ae 
times in which he lived* This is a circumstance, as I observ- 
ed in a former Lecture, always uiducky for a poet ; as it de- 
prives him of the assistance of fiction and machinery ; aod 
thereby renders his work less splendid and amusing. Lucan 
has submitted to this disadvantage of bis subject; and ioiloing 
80, he has acted with more propriety, than tf he had inadc«a 
unseasonable attempt to embellish it With machinery ; for die 
fables of the gods, would have made a> very unnaUital mixture 
with the exploits of Caesar and Pompey s and instead of rabuig, 
ilirould have diminished the dignity of Mch recent, and welt 
Inown facts. 

With regard to characters, Lucan draws them with ajririt, 
and with force. But though Fompey be bis professed hero^ 
he does not succeed m interesting us much in his £ivoar. Pom- 
pey is not made to possess any high distinctibn, either for tvag* 
nanimity in sentiment, or bravery in action ; but on the eon* 
trary, is always eclipsed by the superior abiliti)»s of C«sar« 
Cato, is in truth, Lucan's favourite character ; and wherever 
he introduces him, he appears to rise above himself* Some of 
the> noblest, and most conspicuous passages in the work, ire 
such as relate to Cato ; either speeches put into bis mouth, or 
descriptions of his behaviour. His speech, in particulai', to 
Labienus, who urged him to inquire at the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, concerning the issue of the war, p>ook ix. 564] de- 
serves to be remarked, as equaU for moral sublimity, to any 

J ^ ' y 

thing that is to be found in all antiquity. 

In the conduct of the story, our author has attached himself 
too much to chronological order. TWs renders the thread of 
his narration broken and interrupted, and makes him hurry us 
too often from place to place. He is too digressive also ; fre- 
quendy turning aside from his subject, to give us; sometimes, 
geographical descriptions of a country ; sometimes philosophi- 
cal disquisitions concerning natural objects ; as, concerning the 
African serpents in the ninth book, and th^ sources of the Nile 
in the tenth* 
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J There are, in the Pharsalia, several very poetical and spirit- 
ed descriptions* But the author's chief strength does not lie 
either in narration. or description. His narration is often dry 
and harsh ; his descriptions are often over* wrought, and eni- 
ployed too upon disagreeable objects* His principal nnerit 
consists in his sentiments, which are generally noble and strik- 
ing, and expressed in that glowing and ardent manner, which 
peculiarly distinguishes hi^i* Lucan is the most philosophical 
and the most public-spirited poet, of all antiquity. He was 
the nephew of the famous Seneca, the philosopher; was him-* 
self a stoic ; and the spirit of that philosophy breathes through* 
out his poem. We must observe too, that he is the only an- 
cient epic poet whom the subject of his poem really and deeply 
ioterested. Lucan recounted no fiction.. He was a Roman, 
and had felt all the direful effects of the Roman civil wars, 
and of that severe despotism which succeeded the loss of liber- 
ty. Hisr high and bold spirit made him enter deeply into his 
subjecty and kindle, on many occasions, into the most real 
warmth. Hence he abounds in exclamations and apostrophest * 
which are^ almost ^always, well-timed, and supported with a 
vivacity and fire that do him no sniall honour. 

But it is the fate of this poet^ that his beauties can never 
be nientioned without their suggesting his bkmishes also. As 
his^ principal excellency is a lively and glowing genius which 
appears, sometimes in his descriptions, and very often in his 
sentiments, his great defect .in both is, want of moderation. 
He carries every thing to an extreme. He knows not where to 
stop. From an effort to aggrandise his objects, he becomes 
tumid and unnatural ; and it frequently happens, that where the 
second line of one of his descriptions is sublime, the third, in 
which he meant to rise still higher, is perfectly bombast. Lu- 
can liv^d in an age when the schools of the declaimers had be- 
gun to corrupt the eloquence and taste of Rome. He was.not 
frefe from the infection ; and too often, instead of showing the 
genius of the poet, betrays the spirit of the declaimer* 

On the whole, however, he is an author of lively and origi- 
nal genius. His sentiments are so high, and his fire, on occa- 
^ions,so great, as to atone for ihany of his defects ; and passages 
may be produced from him, which are inferior to none in any 
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poet whatever. The characters^ for iiji^t^tic^, which he drawi 
of Pompey and C^ar in the first book, ^c msisterly ; and di^ 
comparieoD of Pompey to the aged ^^^ayiog os^fc i« higUjr 
poetical : * 



-totus popularibus aurls 



Impelli, pUusuque aui gvudere theatri ( , 

Kec repa rare novas vires, multu^lq^e priori 
Credere fortunae ; atat magni nominu uihtinL 
Qualis. frugtfero quercos sub&mis in agto, 
£xavia8 veteres populi, sacrataque ^staos 
Dona ducutn ; nee jam validis radicibus haerens, 
Poiidere fixa suo est ; nudosque per a£ra ramos 
Efiiindens, Irunco, non frondibus, efficit umbrav. 
At quamvis primo iratet casura sub Euro, 
£t circum svlvae firmo se robore toUant, 
Sola tamen ^oUtur. Sed non in Caesare tantum 
Nomen erat, nee fama ducis ; sed nescia virtus 
Stare loco ; solusque pudor non vincere beUo ; 
A cer ct indomitua,* , L. I.5lt 

• > 

But when we consider the whole execution of his poem, we 
are obliged to pronounce, that his poetical fire was not under 



* Witb gifls and liberal bounty sought for famje. 

And lov'd to hear the* vulgar shout his nftme ; 

In his own theatre rejoic'd to sit. 

Amidst the noisy praises of the pit. 

Careless of future ills that might betide» 

No aid he sought to prop his Silling side. 

But on his former fortune much rely'd. 

Still seem'd he to possess, and fill his place ; 

But stood the shadow of what once he was. 

So, in the field with Ceres' bounty spread, 

Uprears some ancient oak his rev'rend head : 

Cbaplets and sacred gifts his boughs adorn. 

And spoils of war by mighty heroes worn ; 

But the first vigour of his root now gone. 

He stands dependent on his weight alone ; 

All bare his naked branches are display'd. 

And with his leaflets trunk he forms a shade : 

Yet though the winds his ruin daily threat* 

As every blast would heave him from Ms seat 5 - 

Though thousand fairer trees the field supplies. 

That rich in youthful verdure round him rise, 

Fiz*d in his ancient seat, he yields to none. 

And wears the honours of the grove alone. 

But Caesar's greatness, and his strength was mort. 

Than past renown and antiquated power ; 

*Twas not the fame of what he once had been. 

Or tales in old records or annals seen ; 

But 'twas a valour, restless, unconfin*d. 

Which no success could sate, nor limits bind ; . 

*twas shame, a soldier's shame, uhtaught to yield. 

That blush'd for nothing but an ill-fought field. Rowi* 
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itit gaVemmdit dT either soimd jadgment or correct taste. 
-His genius had strength^ but not tendern)ess ; nothing of what 
dtight be cdlled anioenify, or sweetness. In his style, there' M 
tfbUtidanc^ of force ; but a mixture of harshness, and frequent* 
ly of obscuri^, occasionell by his desire of expressing himself 
in a pointed and unusual manner.' Compared with Virgil, he 
may be allowed to have more fire and higher ^entimeflfts, bui 
ih every thing efsfe, falls infinitely beloW hiHi) particularly in 
purity, elegance, and tenderness* 

As Statiu^ and Silius Italicus, though they be poets of fhH 
^i€ clas^, are too inconMderable for particular criticism, I 
proceed next to TdAi&^ the most distinguished epic poet in mo* 
i^rn ages. ' 

His yerUsidtfn, BeUvercdy was published in the year 1574. 
tt is & poem regfularly and strictly epic in its whole construe- 
tlon; and adorned with all the beauties that belong, to that 
^ecies of composition. The subject is, the Recovery of Jeni* 
ivAitm from the Infidels, by the united poWers of Christendom i 
which, in itself^ and mote especially according to the ideas of 
Tasso's age, was a splendid, venerable, and heroic enterprise* 
The opposition of the Christians4o the Saracens, forms an in* 
t^esting contrast; The subject produces none of those fierce 
and shocking scenes of civil discord, which hurt the mind in 
liiican, but exhibits the efforts of zeal and bravery, inspired by 
atf honourable object. The share which religion possesses in 
the enterprize both tends to render it more augus't, and opens 
al* natural field for machinery and sublime description. The 
#ctioti too lies in a country, and at a period of time, sufficiendy 
^eiftote to allow zh intermixture of fabulous tradition and fiction 
with tirue historj'. 

In the conduct of the story, Tasso has shown a rich aiid fer- 
tile invention, which, in a poet, is a capital quality. He is full 
<yf events; and those too abundantly various, and diversified in 
their kind. He never allows us to be tired by mere war and 
fightldg* He frequently shifts the scene; and, from camps 
and biEittles, transports us to more pleasing objects. Sometimes 
{he solemnitietl of religroti ; sometimes the intrigues of love ; 
A other times, the advientures of a journey, or ieven the ibci* 
denti' of pastbral life, relieve and entertain the reader. . At the 
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same tiine, the whole, work is ^artfully consectedt and whUe, 
there is much variety in the parts^. there is perfect unity in the 
|4am The recovery of Jerusalem is the object kept in view 
through the whole, and with it the poem closes. All tlie epi* 
sodes, if we except that of Olindo and Spphronia, in the Second 
book, on which I formerly passed a censure, are sufficiendyic- 
I^t^d to the main subject of the poem. 

The poem is enlivened with a variety of characters, and 
those too both cleariy marked jand well supported* Godfrey,, 
the leader of the enterprize, prudent, moderate, brave i Tapered, 
amorous, generous, and gallant, and well contrasted with the 
fierce and brutal Arg^tUtes ; Kinaldo, (who is piroperly the he- 
ro of the poem, and is in part copied after Home r^^ Achilles), 
pa^ionate and resentful, seduced by the allufQiiii^nls-pf Armi- 
da ; ^ut a personag^r t>n the whole, of much zeal, honour, and 
heroism. The ^rave and hrgh^mind^d Solyman, the tender* 
Ermifiia, the artful and violent Armida, the masculine Clorin- 
da..»«are all of them well drawn and animated figures. In the 
characteristicalpart, Tassois indeed remarkjably disjtinguished ^ 
be IS, in this respect, superior to Virgil ; and yields to no poet, 
except to Homer* 

' He abounds very much with machinery ; and in this part of 
the work his merit is more dubious* ^ Wherever celestiil be*. 
ings are made to interpose, his machinery is noble. God look« 
ing down upon the hosts* and, on different occasions, sending 
an Angel to check the Pagans* and to rebyike the evil spirits, 
produces a sublime effect* The descjiptipn of hell too, with 
the appearan'qe and speech of Satan, in the beginning of. the. 
4th book, is extremely striking ; and plainly has been imitated 
by Milcon, though he must be allowed to hav&improved upon 
it* But the devils, the etichanters, and the conjurors, act too 
great a part throughout Tasso's poem $ and form a sort of dark 
and gloomy machinery, not pleasipg to the imagination* The 
enchanted wood, on wlj^ich the nodus, or intrigue of the poem^ 
is made in a great measure to depend; the messengers sent ia 
quest of Rinaldo, in order that he may break the charm ; their 
being conducted by a hermit to a cave in the centre of die 
earth i the wonderful Voyage ii\rhich they make to the fortonatt 
islands ; <md their recovering Rinaldo /rom the charms of Ar* 
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mida and voluptuousness ; are ^eenes Which, though very 
aiDLUstiig, and described with the highest beauty of poetry^ yet 
iBi||tbe coufessed to carry the marvellous to a degree of extra^ 
vagance* 

In general, that for which Tasso is most liable to censure, 
is a certain romantic vein, which runs through many of the 
adventures and incidents of his poem. The objects which he 
{Hresents to us, are always great f but, sometimes^ too remote 
from probability. He retains somewhat of ^ the taste of his 
age, which wa^ not reclaimed from an extravagant admiration 
of the stories of knight-errantry ; stories, which the wild, but 
rieh and agceeal^e imagination, of Ariosto, had raised into 
fre^ reputation. I>q apology, however, for TassQ it ipay be^ 
aaid, that he is not more marvellous and romantic thajQ either 
Horner^ or Virgil. All the difference is, that in the one vf% 
find nhe romance of Paganism, in the other^ that of chivalry*, * 

With all the beauties of descrip^po, and pf poetical style^ 
Tasso remarkably abounds. Both his dtscriptions, and his 
i^le, are much diversified, and well suited to each other. ' in 
describing magnificent objects, his style is. firm and ^niajesr 
tic ; when he descends to gay and pleasing ones, such as Ermi'* 
nia's pastoi^l retreat ip the seventh book, and the arts and 
beauty.of Armida in the fourth book, it is soft and insinuating. 
Both those d<;scriptions, which I have mentioned,. are exquisite 
in their kind. His battles are animated, and very properly 
varied in the incidents ; inferior however to Homer's in point 
of spirit and fire. 

In his sentiment^, Tasso is not so happy as in his descriptions* 
It is indeed rather by actions, characters, and dest^tiptions^ 
that he interests us, than by the sentimental part of the work* 
He is for inferior to Virgil in tenderness. When he aims at 
Jbeing pathetic and sentimental in his speeches, he is apt to bet 
come artificial and strain^. , 

With regard to points and conceits, with which he has often 
been reproached, the censure has been carried too far. AfFec- 
' tation is by Jqo meaps the general character of Tasso's manner^ 
which upon the whole, is masculine, strong, and correct. Oa 
some otcasions, indeed especially, as I just now observed* 
when he seeks to be tenderahe degenerates into forced and un-^ 
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l&attiral I<iteas9 but fhdfste ^e fstt* from isfein^ »b freqeient or 
cbmfiioh is has been supposed^ Tbrteitoire dr fouf^corfr liifM 
tctrenchtd front At poein^ \toilld fuUy Clear it, I km pers^lAt*' 
ed of all such exceptionable passages. 

' With Bdiledu, Dacigfjarid the olh^rFrfcrich efitrt$ tff the la&t 
ig^v^^ hulkiour prevaited of dectyiAg Tasso » and ^asSed fr^d 
ihern to some of the English i^ptefs. But tvle Would be ttpt 
lb* irftagine?, they \irer<! riot much acquainted whh T^bo| cUP 
it ie^^ th^ i^ust have read hm Under the influence of strong 
ftejudices* Fot to m& it appears clear> th^t th6 JferuiAlem' t^ 
iQ'i^aak aiid dignity, thfe third regular epk poem ift the world I 
i^nd cotots next to th^ Iliad and iEneid. Tasso aasty be juslfy 
Reld inferior to llottkr, in simplicity and in fir* j to Vifg^, iii 
tenderness; tx)' Milton', ift daring sublimity of genius j but ta 
Ao othir Ke' yifelds in a*xy poeticd talents ; and for fertifiiy of 
iov^titid'h, tariet}^ of incidents, t^pression of characters^, rlcfaf^ 
a)eis9 of descr^tib^, And beauty of style, 1 know no pbet^ ex- 
^pt thcf three ju^t nam^d that can b^ compared to bim. 

Ari'ostb; the great rival of Tasso, in Itatian poetry^ camioti 
i^ith any propriety, be classed among the epic writers. The 
fbiidatxiehtal rule of epic composition is, to recount a heroid 
Enterprise, ahd to form it into a regular story. ThbUgh tHere 
ii^ a s6rt of unity and connexion in the plan of Orluitdd Fa<^ 
f ibsb^ yet^ instead of rendering chis app^reilt to tfee reader, it 
ikt)ea& tb H^Ve been the author's intention to keep it oui df view^ 
by the desultory manner iti which the poem ts carrfed c^, and 
the perpetual interruptions of the several stories before they 
ate ^nished. Ariosto appears to have despised all i^fegularity of 
plan, and to have chosen to give loose reins to a copious and 
rich but extravagant fabcy. At the same time, there is so mlidh 
*?pic matter in the Orlando Furioso, that it would be improper 
to pass it by without some notice. It unites indeed a:il sorts 
of poetry ; sometimes comic and;satiric ; sometimes light and 
licentious ; at other tifties highly heroic, descriptive and ten- 
der. Whatever strain the poet assumes, he excels in it^ Hi 
is always master of his subject ; seems to play hinfifself i^ith it ( 
ahd leases us somctinies at a toss to know whether h6 be serK 
ous^ or in jest. He is seldom dramiatic ; sometimes, bat nol 
often,' sehtithental ; but in narratfoh and descripttoA, perhaps 
no poet ever went beyond him. He makes every scene which 
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h^ de^cnbeSf and every event which he relates^ pass before our 
eyes; and in his selection of circumstances, is eminently pic- 
turesque. His style is much varied, always suited to the sub^ 
ject, and adorned with a remarkably smooth and melodiouik 
versification* 

'As the Itsdians make their boast of Tasso, so do the Portu- 
guese of Camoens ^ ^hi> was nearly cotemporary with Tasso^ * 
but whose poem was published before the Jerusalem. The 
subject of it, is the first discovery of the East Indies by VascQ 
de Gama ; an enterprise splendid in its nature, and extremely 
interesting to the countrymen of Camoens, as it laid the foun4* 
atibn of their future wealth and consideration in Europe* The 
poem opens with Vasco and his fleet appearing on the oceauf 
between the island of Madagascar, and the coast of i£tbiop;a. 
After various attempts to land on that coast, they are at last 
hospitably received in the kingdom of Melinda. Vasco, at the 
desire of the King, gives him an account of Europe, recites 
a poetical history of Portugal, and relates all the adventures o£ 
the voyage, which had preceded the opening of the poem. Thh 
recital takes up three cantos or books. It is well, imagined ; 
contains a gr^at many poetical beauties ; and has no defect, 
except that Vasco makes an unseasonable display of learning 
to the African Prince, in frequent allusions to the Greek and 
Roman histories. Vasco and his countrymen afterwards set 
forth to pursue their voyage. The storms and distresses which 
they encounter ; their arrival at Calecut on the Malabar coast; 
their reception and adventures in that country, and at last their 
return homewards, fill up the rest of the poqm. 

The whole work is conducted according to the epic plan. 
Both the subject and the incidents are magnificent ; and, joined 
with some wildness and irregularity, there appears in the exe- 
cution much poetic spirit, strong fancy, and bold description ; 
as far as I can judge from translations, without any kivowledge 
of the original. There is no attempt towards painting charac- \ 
ters in the poem ; Vasco is the hero, and the only {)ersonage 
indeed that makes any figure. 

The machinery of the Lusiad is perfectly extravagant ; not 
only is it formed of a singular mixture of Christian ideas, and 
Pagan mythology ; but it is so conducted, that the Pagan gods 
appear to be the true deities, and Christ and the Blessed Vir- 
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gin, to be subordinate agents. One-great scope of the Portu- 
guese expedition, our author informs us, is to propagate the 
Christian faith, and to extirpate Mahomefanisin. In this reti- 
gijus undertakings the great protector of tbr Portuguese is Ve- 
nus, and their great adversary is Bacchus, whose displeasure ii 
excited, by Vasco's attemjpting to rival his fztae in the Indies, 
CouriCils of the gods are held, in which Jupiter is introduced 
as foretelling the downfal of Mahometanism, and the propa- 
gation of the gospel. Vasco, in great distress from a storm, 
prays most seriously to God ; implores the aid t>i Christ and 
the Virgb, and begs for such assistance as was given to the Is- 
raelites, when they were passing through the Red Sea, and to 
die Apostle Paul, when he was in hazard of shipwreck. In re- 
' turn to his prayer, Venus appears, who discerning the storm 
to be the work of Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and procures 
the winds to be calmed. Such strange and preposterous ma- 
chinery, shews how much authors have been misled b}? the 
absurd opinion, that there could be no epic poetry widioutthe 
gods of Homer. Towards the end of the work, indeed) the 
author gives us an awkward salvo for his whole' mythobgy; 
making the goddess Thetis inform Vasco, that she, and the 
•rest of the heathen deities, are no more than names to describe 
the operations of Providence. 

There is, however, some fine machinerv, of a different kind, 
inthe Lusiad., The genius of the river Ganges appearing to 
Eipanuel, King of Portugal, in a dream, inviting that Prince 
to discover his secret springs, and acquainting liim, that he was 
the destined monarch for whom the treasures of the^East were 
reserved, is a happy idea. But the noblest conception of this 
sort, is in the fifth Canto, where Vasco is recounting tgthe 
King of Mclinda, all the wonders which he met with in his 
pavigation. He tells him, that when the fleet arrived at the 
Cape of Good liope, which never before had been doubled 
by any navigator, there appeared to them» on a sudden, a huge 
and monstrous phantom rising out of the seq, in the midst of 
tenipests and thunders, with a head that reached the clouds^ 
and a countenance that filled them with terror. This wsfe the 
genius, or guardian, of that hitherto unknown ocean. It spoke 
to them with a voice like thunder ; menacing them, for invad- 
ing those seas which he had so long possessed undisturbed ; and 



tfor dMriiig to explore tbose secrets of tlie d^ep^ vfatch never had 
latteorreveakcl to the eye of mortals f i;equired t^em to proceed 
ino'fkrther; af.tliej shpuld f>roceed, fpretdd all the successive 
icakoiUiesrthat irere to be£al them ; and then, with a mighty 
jmae, disappeahsd* This is oae of the most solemn and strike 
dug pieces of maoUnerjr thai eVer was eniployed ; and » suffi- 
f eieot.to shew that Camoens b a^poet^ though of an irregular, 
3^t xsi a bold and lofty imiagpnation*^ 

<t . In reviewing the epic poets, it were unjust to make no men- 
4ioQ of. the amiable author of the Adventures of Telemachus. 
•-His work, diodgb not composed in verse, is jusdy entitled to 
4>e held a poem Th» maaisured. poeticid prose, in which it 
as written, vt remarkably harmonipu^; and gives the style 
iiearfy 3x much elevation as the French language is capaUe of 
isnpportiog, even in regtilar verse. ^ 

^ The plan of t^wwrk^s, in getieraV well c<Mi%rived ;^ ani( is 
dcpfieienttieither in epi^ gr«ilde\ir, nor unitf of objects l^be 
lNithw*4ias entered w4th mi^ch felicity into the spirit' and ideas 
4Df the ancient poets, particulatiy into the ancient mythology^ 
^Whtefa renins moi'-e dig^^, and- makes a. better fi|;ure in his 
iiands, than in tboae of any other mo4ern poet. His descrip* 
tions and rich and Jbcautiful ; especially ypf the softer and calm^ 
er stene8,for which the genius of Fenelon was. best suited ^ 
such as the incidents of pastoral life, the pleasures of virtue, or 
k country flourislnng in peace. There is an inimitable sweet* 
ness and tenderness ta several of the pictures of this kind, 
which he has given. 

' The best executed part of the work, is the first six books 
fai w4)ich Tetemachus recounts his adventures to Calypso. 
Hbe narration, throughout them, is lively and interestilig. 
Afterwards, especially in the last twelve books, it becomes 
note' tedious and- langaid; and in -the warlike adventures' 
which are attemptc^/there is' a ^reat defect of vigour. The 
tMif objection against this work betiig classed with epic poems, 
kHses ffiom-tht ndhute detaHs of vtrtnous policy^ into which 

<f i bare nkde as mckitiaajof iheAvsiMaas* sn epio p^m» ^ Spanishj con^ 
posed by >^lon99 ^'ErciUa^ becaus^ I • am upacquainted ^th the priginal 
language,' >nd have not seen any translatbn of it A full' account of it is 

gwcQ ^^niMas^i^ in ihs aotaa i^if a jhvivSniiiQr ift ciplf^fo^tKy. 
Vol. IL P !< * 
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: the author in sonnf pbces cnta» ; anil from die dbcoorseft and 
instructions of Mentor, which recur. upon us too often, asnd 
too much in the strain of common place, moi^fii^* Tbou^ 
ibesc were well suited to the mam design of the. author, whkb 
was to form the ^mind of a young prince,^ yet thcy^aeem not 
congruous to the nature of epic poetry ; the object of whkh is 
.to improve us by means of actions, cbaraeiera, and aentiments, 
rather than by dehvering professed, and formal instruction. / 

Several of the epic poets have described a.descent into belli 
"and in the prospeets they have given us of the invl^fale wenrkt, 
we may observe the gradual re^i[ie$Demi>f men's aotiona,, coa- 
cerning a state of future rewards .and punishments* The de- 
scent of Ulysses into hellf in, Homer's Odyssey, prfsseota to us 
.a very indistinct and dreary sort of object* The scene ia^fadd 
in the country of the Cimmeritns, which is always covered 
with clouds and d«r1|neas, at the extremity of the octiuaSt 
When the spirits of the dead bc^ to appear, we aouncely kdaw 
whether Ulysses is above ground, or below it* -None of tbe 
.ghosts^ eVen of the heroes, appears satisfied tcilJiitbetrcpiiditioa. 
in the other world ; and when Ulysses eadenvoiMrs to eooilort 
j^chilles, by reminding him of the illustricHi^ figure w^ich be 
must make in those regions, Achillea.n!»iindly iMi^f bim^.thataU 
auch speeches are idle ; for hevwoukl ra|h^ be aKlay-labouser 
on earth, thaft have the .command of all the. d«^ i • 

lo the sixth book of the iBneid, we ^isQ^i^n « much greater 
^refinement of ideas,-:Qpi responding ito the progf^^ which the 
world bad then made in philosophy*^ The objects dnere.deUnr 
eattdv are both more clejar and distinpt,^ai)d; mc^ grand and 
awtuU The separate ihati^ipns of good and of bad ^irlt^, with 
the punishments of the one, and the employments and.ba{ii>t- 
pcss of the other, are finely describedl'i and^in <^^Q4isiataicy:Wfth 
the most pure morality*^ Butthe yiait whic^ Fjenelon. makes 
Telcmachus pay to the shades, is nuMcb more>philoaopbt<^ atiU 
than Virgil's* He employs the same fables and the aame my* 
thology ; hut we find, the ancient mythplpQr ,refine(^ by the 
knowl dge of the true reli^on, and adorned with that betitttiful 
ent^uHiasm, for which Feneloo'was so distinguiabed* . Hkac^ 
count of thehappinessof the just i^ %n excellent description ia 
the mystic strain i ttid very lexpressive of. the genius $tod spjjrit 
of the author* 
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'- Voltaire has c^Veti us in his Henrtade, a regular epic poem^ 
id French verse. In et^ery performance of that celebrared wrt- 
ter, we may evpeet to fitid marks of gemu^ ; ^and accordingly 
diat irorlr dbcovers, in several places, that boldness in the con*> 
e^ions, sHid* that liveliness and feKcity in the expression, for 
which the author is so remarkably distinguished. Several of 
the comparisolis, io particular, ^hich occur in it, iare both new 
and happy. But^ considered upon the whole^ t cannot esteem 
it one of his chief productions. ; and am of opinion, that he hat 
suticeaeded infinitelyjiett^ in tragic, than in epic composition* 
French vertiication seems ill adapted to epic poetry. Besides 
it being til waysJettered by rhyme, the language never assumes 
a^^ttffeient degree of elevation or majesty ; and appears to be 
BKyre capable of expressing the tender in tragedy, than of isap« 
portingthe sublime in efnc^ Hence a feebleness, and some* 
riines a prosaic flatness, in the style of the HenHade; and 
wHctfaer from this, or froin $ome other cause, the poem often 
lam^ishes. It does not sdize the imagination ; nor interest 
and carry'the reader along, with that ardour which ought to be 
in8{»red foy a sublime and spirited epic poem. 

T%e siriiject of the Henriade, is the triumph of Henry the 
Foiirdi over the arms of the League* The action of the poem, 
propcriy includes only die siege of Paris. It is an action per- 
fecdy epc in itaoature; great, interesting^, and conducted with 
a aoficient regai^d to unity and all the other critical rules. But 
it ii liable to both«di« ddfecta^which I before remarked in Lu^ 
saH^^PhairsaKai/ it' is founded wholly on civil wars ; and pre- 
seniB to us thoae odious and detestable objects of massacres and 
asMSMilatiucui^ whteli throw a jgloom over the poem. It is also^' 
like Xiiuciin% of too recent a date, and comes too much within 
di^ bounds of well known hifttory. To retttedy this last defect, 
ai^ t&iemove the appearance of being a mere historian, Vol- 
taire has diosen te mix fiction with truth. The poeni, for in. 
staaee, opens with a voyage of Henry's to England, and an in- 
terview between him and Queen Elizabeth ; though every one 
knowsthat Henry never was in Englaind, and that these two 
miistricHUi persomages never met. I i!i facts of such piiblit noto- 
riety ^ a fiftion like this shocks the r^fiider, and forms an utina- 
tttiai. *^d iU*sort^ mixfore with lustoncal truth. The episode 
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wa« contrived, inerdeffcf give VtntY t^n ^fpfon^itf </( ^^ 
couating the foroief traDsactioois of the miiWarS) io imitaiAoii 
of the reeUftl whieb ifineas makes lo, Kdb iarthe ^mid* 
But the imitation was iojitdielods* <£QeaaiBi|^^ nvitbprs^ 
pridty^ relate to Oido« transactms of #faitii' tbfe wa^ «iHi^ 
elitirely ignorsiDt, or had i^tquii-ed'oaty an imfiefAet kaowtedg« 
I>y flying reports^ Bm Queea ^Etiza'be^ could hot^iM 
supposed to be perfectly apprised of ftH duo JhiHBy jrUcblho 
poet makes if enty' redte to her. , U . - . 

Id Order to enfibeHish bis subject, 'VotCairb iiai^clk>steioett* 
pk>)r a gteat dea^of maehitoery. Biit here ^c^ I am tAliged 
to censure his eondttct ; for the taadiinery >!fihiefa he chiefly 
emptoys, is of (he worst iLind, and the leAat suited to an epic 
poem, that of allegoritat beings^ Discord^ cutmingy . and I0YO4 
appear as peraonagbs, mix with the human actors, a<ld m9k» 
a cQDsid^rabie figure in the intrigue of the poem. Thiais 
contt^ry t9 every rule of fationai cri^^sm. GixxstSy ai^I^ 
atid deTils have popular bdtef on their side, dndl may be eoa- 
ceived as existing. But evipry one knows^ that ^Hcgorical bt* 
ings are no more than representatioas of human dispoaitioyRS 
and passiobs'. They may be emplojred like other personi&ca* 
tioos and figvres k^ spefe'ch»|) pr in' a poifcm, that Is wholly alle- 
gorical they may l>cci:qpy Bie ^dtief phitei * Theyare tlleseia 
their tiative and^oper regions .bmh) a. poem; which, retaea 
to humad tran^a^^tions, as I tiad^ocoKsion istfore tOi pMmtk^ 
when su^^h things are de^^ribed «s^aetbg ahmg .With ^iUMi the 
ima^ia^tio^ :is cbn'fiot^id^d ; it {s divkfedfbitwoeii 'fbil&taMifr 
and. realities, aild Jcnowa not on whskt^i^orest^^ r 
. Injustice howevler^ to>aar author^ 1 faqat oh s e rrt i ^ thattho 
machinery of St> Louis, which htt also employ's, is ^ a Ikt/b^ 
I^ind, and possesses real dignity. The iii^st'pkssige ki ihir 
Henriade» indeed one of the fittest ihat occurs Jin any: poem^ ia 
the prospect of the invistUe world, which &• iiQitii gives to 
Henry in a dream, ih the seventh canto; Deaih brtnguig the 
souls of the departediin succession before God ; their astonisi|« 
meat when arriving from all diife/rent countries and reUgioua 
sects, they are brought into the Divine Presen;ce; when they 
find their superstitions to be felse, and have the truth unveiied 
to them ; the pakce of the destifVits 6{36ned to Henry, m4 tbs 
prospect of his successors which is there given him ; are 
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flU»kilig ^nd ixlni^rfiQ^pt dbjadtfty a^ do honour to the goiiua 

.*• Thottf^simeof^^he. episodes in.this.poem.s^e properlyex- 
I0ndbd» -yet lAie dmrratiop is, ot tb^ vrhoie, too general.; the 
evefii^ are toowliittcfa crowded, add sQperficiaUy related i wbich> 
irt'<io#itieisrt40Dodauseofi<he poem makiQg a faint impressipo* 
Tbft'6trahi >oi gentinii^t. whkh runi^ thfottgh it^ is high and no* 
bi0. ^^giob-appears^nr every oceasiont with ^reat and pro*^ 
ptriMtttt und the author breathes that spirit of buiQamty and 
tilleMtiOd, Wbitb is r^n^tfuous in all his works. 
'« MIlliMlv of >ii^h^iiiit femfiins now to speak, has chalked out 
Jbr hitnself a new, and Very extraordinary road, in poetry. A» 
wbbn'vm we OJ^nhis Paradise Lost, we find ourselves intro- 
A&oed all ikt^nce into an invisible world, and surrounded with 
Celestial and ihfj&nial btsi^g^. Angels and devils, are not the 
inaehinery, hut prfhcipal actors in the poem ; and what, in any 

V other cOntpositii!>t]^ would be the marvellous^ is here only the 
MtUlral tXAXfsc of events. A subject so remote from the affairs 
^'tbts worlds may fbrfiish ground to thoSe wh6 think such 
diacusskms material^ to bring it into doubt, whether Paradise- 
Lost can properly be classed among epic poems. By whatever 
nsime it is to be called, it is, undoubtedly, one of the highest 
^Sbrta of poetical genius j and in one great characteristic of 
^c epic poem^ majesty and sublimity, it is fully equal to any 

. Ifeat btar that name. 

flonlr far the author Was altogether happy in the choice of 
his id3fect, may be t|uestioaed. It has led him into very dif- 

/ fecttlt groundi Had he taken a subject that was more huin:\n, 

ttnd less theolbgical ; that was tnpre connected with the occur- 

tfeftces of life, and afforded a greater display of the characters 

li>6d ^naisions of tnefi, his poem would, perhaps, have, to thie 

biflkbfHsadeVs, Bttn tht^rc pleasing and attractive. But theS 

iittbject which hti has chosen, suited the daring sublimity of I- is 

genius;* It is a subject for which Miltoii aioiTe was fUed; 

< ' ' ' ' •  * 

*; ** H^ seems lo have been ivell acquainted with his own j^etilus, and to 

Tknov^ what it was that nature had bestowed upor^ him more bountifully than 
%I{H>^ ot^rsf the poDvei* of displavhVg* the vast, iiUinvinalin^ the splendid, 
enforcing the awiul, darkening- tlie x^loomy, ^nd ai^^rravaling the dreadful 
He therefore those a stifbject, on which too much coukl not be said; on 
-IvlHipkbt^ii^h.ttir&llkl fj«)e^« wUhoi^t the ©ensure ofextiavagance.** 

' pr. Jon>'soN'rl-ifeof Miltoo. 
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and in the conduct of it, he has shewi) 9 $tr^h boih of im* 
agination acd invention, which 19 perfectly woader&il* «• It im- 
astonishing how, from the few hints gl^eii.o&JiD ti^ sacred 
scriptures, he was able to raise so c<mpiel« and .reguiar a 
structure ; and to fill his poem with such a vafue^ of incidMitftc^ 
Dry and harsh passages sometimes occurs . XheL^athorappeacis 
upon some occasions, a metaphysician and a divine, racber.thaa 
a poet. But the general tenor of his work is interesting f he. 
seizes and fixes the imagination ; engages^ elevates ands^Gecta^ 
us as we proceed; which is always a sure te^t pf inerit in^aEi^- 
epic domposition. ITie artful change of hisobjeel^ ; the sceiur 
laid now in earth, now in hell, and now in heaven^ affords a- 
sufficient diversity ; while unity of plan is^ at the^sam^^o^ 
perfectly supported. We have still life, and calm scenes, in 
the employments of Adam and Eve in Paradise ; and wejiavp^ 
busy scenes and great actions^ in the enterprise of Satan, ami 
the wars .of the angels* The innocence, purity and amiahle- 
ness of our first parents, opposed to th^ pride and ambition^of 
Satan, furnishes a happy contrast, that reigns throjughout the 
whole poem ; only the conclusion, as I before ob^eryeds^.is.to^ 
tragic for epic poetry. ^ 

The nature of the subject did not admit any grem display c^ 
characters ; but such as could be introduced, are supported 
with much propriety. Satan, in particular, makes a striUpg 
figure, and is, indeed, the best drawn character in the poeou 
!^ilton has not described him, such as we suppose, an ipfemal 
spirit to be. He has, more suitably (o his own purpose, giv^ 
bim a human, that is^ a mixed character, not altogether void 
of some good qualities. He is brave and fafthfu). to bis troops* 
In the midst of his impiety, he h not without remorseir He U 
even touclied with pity for our first parents ; ^and justices him* 
self in his design against them^ from the necessity of l^is situs*" 
tion He is actuated by ambitipn and resentment^ rather thaa 
by pure malice. In short, Miltun^ Sat^n is no worse than 
many a conspirator or factious chiet, that makes a figure in 
history. The diflferent characters of Beelzebub, Moloch, Behalf 
are expecdingjly well painted in those eloquent speeches which 
they make, in the second^book. The good angels, though 
always described with dignity and proprij^ty, have mgrejwii- 
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than die infernal spirits in their appearance ; though 
saaong them, too, die dignity of Michael, the mild condescen- 
«on of JlaphaeU und the tried fidelity of Abdiel, form proper 
ekaraeieristical diatioctiona. . The attempt to describe God Al- 
' B^lighty bimsetft ahd u> recount dialogues between the Father 
wnd the Son* Was too bold and arduous, and is that wherein 
. oiir pbet, as was to have been expected, has been most uosuc* 
ceeoiul. With regard to his human characters ; the innocence 
of our first :paten't8, and their love/ are finely and delicately 
painted. In some of bis speeches to Raphael and to Eve» 
Adam is, ffcrfaapa, too knowing and refined fo&Jiis situation. 
Eve IS more distinctly characterised* . Her gentleness, mpdesty, . 
and frailty, mark very expressively a female character* 

Milton's great and distinguished excellence, is. his sublimity. 
In, this, perhaps, he excels Isomer ; as there is no doubt of his \ 
leaving Virgil, and every other poet, jfar behind him. Almost 
the whole ot the first and second books of Paradise Lo^t, are 
continued instances of the highest subUme. The prospect of 
helf* and of the fallen host, the appearance and behaviour of 
Satan, the consultation of the infernal chiefs, and Satan's flight 
through chftos to the borders of this world, discover the most 
lofty ideas that ever entered into the conception of any poet. 
In the sixth book also, there is much grandeur, particularly iq 
theappearance of the Messiah ; though some parts of that book 
are censurable ; and the witticisms of the devils upon the .ef- 
fect ^f their artillery, form an intolerable blennish. Milton's 
aubltmity is of a different kind from that of Homer. Honver's 
is generally accompanied with fire and i impetuosity ; Milton's , 
poAsesftes more of a calm and amazing grandeur. Homer 
warms and hurriea us along; Milton fixes us in a state of 
astonishment and elevation. Homer's sublimity appears mos( 
^Ttbe description of actions i Milton's, in that of wonderfvd 
and atopendoua objects. 

But though Milton is most distinguished, fot his sublimity, 
yfet there is also much of the .beautiful, the tender, and the 
pleasing, in many parts of his work» When the scene b laid 
in Paradise, the imagery is alwkys of the most gay andamiling 
kind. His descripdona show an ttncommonly fertile imagina- 
tion ; ind in his similes, he is, for the most part, remarkably 
happy. They are seldom improperly introduced $ aeldom tithtr ^ 
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]ow or trite. Thcjr getierally pneaeiit to us images taken 
the sublime or the beautiful class of objects ;- if jdsey h«ve 
faults, it is thdr «lliiiding too frequeiftfy td matters of Jearoibg, 
-and to fables of antiquity. Id the .latterpait bf 'Piyeadise Lost, 
there must be cotiCbss^ tobe:a £Eil}in|f «(&: .WUi the faJl^af 
-our first parents, Milton's geniusQeems to dedki^i^ Seaittiei» 
iiowever, there ^re, in tiie cooeluding bodbs; of Ae.triSgic kkid« 
The remorse and eontritiooof the gu'tity pair^ and their laaaco- 
tationsover Paradise, when tHey are 'jc^iged to ;Ieave k, ace 
•very moving. The- last epUode oi the tingcsli^^ shewing Adaip 
^e fate 6f his posteHty,- is> happily ifxulgifefd^ 4fi|it,' ia aoaay 
places the execufiian is lan^oMi > v/ .. ■• '^ , 

Miltdli's language aiid'V<rs!r6o2(tiqtf -^hflpv^e^ higb iiierit. Hk 
style is full bf majesty^ and wdndej^fullyadapted ^ lua s«b|ect» 
Itis blank verse is harmofiiotl&and diversified^ ^nd dX^fda the 
most complete example of the, elevation^ "arhiok ourJanguage ia 
capable of attaining b)' the force of nutfi(belrs^- 1* does not flotr 
like the French verse, in tatD€^, regular,- uhlfiorm Mfelddy^ y/Aich 
^oon tires the -ear j but is sometimes smooth -and 'flowWig, 
JBometimes rough ; Varied 4n its cadence, and ' intermixed 
^ith discords, so as to sTuit the stretigth and fre^Otti of epic 
composition. Neglected and-prossiic I'mes^, 'indeed, we sdinie* 
times meet with ; 'l!)Ut, in a work so Ion g, and ^f d ihe main so 
harmonious, these may bfi forgiven. i 

On the wliole ; Parddisie Lost is a poem that ^abounds with 
beauties*of every Hnd„ and that justly-entitles its author tb a 
degree of fame not ihferior to any poet ; though it must sdso be 
admitted to have many inequalities* It is^^e lot of idiiQKMt 
every ^high and daring g^niuts, not to be uniforal and cornet* 
Milton is too fire^uently theological and metaphysical r^omci* 
times harsh in his language ; t>ften' too tediittieal in fab words^ 
and affectedly ostentatious of his krarning^, M<afijr j>f his fauks 
must be attributed to the pedantry of the «ige In whicli he 
lived. He discovers n vigour, a ^B>r&^^^f< geaius e^al to every 
thing thaft is great ;' sometimes he ri^* 4h^vt Wory poet,: at 
other times he f?ill$ muth bhhw hiinselfr -J * ' 
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DHAMATIC POETRY-...TRAGEDY. 

- • "11 

DRAMATIC poetry his, among all civ'ilizcd nations, 

been considered as a rational and useful ^ntert^inoient, and 

judged 'worthy of careful and serious discussion. According 

as it is employed iipon the light and the gay, or upon the grave 

and affecting incidents of human life, it divides itself into the 

two forms, of comedy or tragedy. But as great and serioua 

objects command more attention than little and ludicrous ones ; 

as the fall of a hero interests the public more than the marriage 

of a private person j tragedy has alwayJ been held a more dig- 

/nified entertainment than comedy. The one rests upon the 

high passbns, the virtueS|N:riine8, and sufferings of mankind. 

The other on their hun\ours, follies, and pleasures. Terror 

and pity are the great instruments of the former ; ridicule is 

the sole instrument of the latter. Tragedy shall therefore 

be the object of our fullest discussion. This and the following 

Xecture shall be. employed on it ; after which i shall treat of 

what is peculiar to comedy. 

Tragedy, considered as an exhibition of the characters and 

behaviour of meU) in some of the most trying and critical situ* 

ation^ of life, is a noble idea of poetry. It is a direct imitation 

of human manners and actions. For it does not, lik^ the epic 

poem, exhibit characters by' the narration and description of 

the poet; hut the poet disappears } and the personages them- 

selves are sQt before us, acting smd speaking what is suitable to 

their char^(iters. Hence, no kind of writing is so great a trial 

. of the author^s profound knowledge of the human heart. No' 

kind of writing has so much powers when happily executed, to 

raise the strongf^st emotions. It i^ or ought to be, a mirror in 

which we behold burselves, and the evils to which we are ex- 
VoL, II. ^ Q <i. 
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posed ; a faithful copy of the human passions, with all their 
direful effects, when they are suffered to become extravagant* 
As tragedy is a high and distiDguished species of composi* 
tioa> so also, in its general strain and spirit, it is favourable to 
virtue. Such power hath virtue happily over the human mind, 
by the wise and gracious co ustkmiu n of our nature, that as admi- 
ration cannot be raised in epic poetry, so neither in tragic po«« 
try can our passions be strongly moved, unless virtuous eooo- 
tions be awakened within us. Every poet finds, that it is im- 

I 

possible to interest us in any character, without representing 
that character ak worthy and honourable, though it may not be - 
iperfect ; and that the great secret for raising indignation, is to 
paint the person who is to be the ot>]ect of it, in the colours of 
vice and depravity. He may) indeed, nay ^, he must, represent 
the virtuous as sometimes unfortunate, because this is often die 
case in real Kfe ; but he will always study to engage our heirts 
in their behalf; and though they may be described as unpros- 
perous, . yet there is no instance of a tragic poet representing 
vice as fully triumphant, and happy iu the catastrophe of the 
piece. Even when bad men succeed in their designs, punisb« 
inent is made always to attend them ; and misery of- one kind 
or other, is sbein) to be unavoidably connected with guilty 
Love and admiration of virtuous characters, compassion for 
the injured iind the distressed, and indignation against the au- 
thors of their sufferings, are the sentiments most generally ex- 
cited by tragedy. And, therefore, though, dramatic writeis 
may sometimes, like other writers, be guilty of improprieties, 
' though they may fail of placing virtue precisely in the due pbint 
oi ligiu^ yet no reasonable person can deny tragedy to l^e a mo- 
ral spedes of composition. Taking tragedies complexly, lam 
iuUy persuaded, that the impressions left by them upon di^ 
mind are, on tl>e whale, favourable to virtue and good dispo- 
sitions. And, therefore, the zeal which some pious men have 
shewn against the entertainments of* the theatre, must rastonty 
upon the s^use of comedy ; which, indeed, has frequently 
been so great as to justify vtry severe censures against it. 

The account which Aristotle gives of the design of tragedy, 
isfthat it.is intended to purge our passions by meatts of pity 
and tf^nou This is somewball obswre. Various -ienses Imps 
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hpeu. put upon his wqtdst and m<icb altercatioa h^a^ foUowed 
aoioiig hi^ pomm^ntatQrs. Without entering into any cootro- 
V^fsj^ upon this head, the fntention of tragedy . may, I think, be , 
more shortly ^d €1691*^ defined^ to inapcove our vituous sen^ 
sibility* If an author interests us in behalf oi virtue, forms us 
to compa^sipn for the distressed, inspires us with proper senti* 
ments, on beholding the vieksitudes of Uke^ ^nd, by means of 
the concern which he raises for the misfortunes of others, leads 
lis to guard ^ain^st errors in out own coiiduct^ be accprnptisbeS' 
all thi? moral purppate?! of tragedy. 

in oYder to th^s end, the first roi^uisitp^ isi ths^t hd choose 
some ploying aifid interestiDg; story^ and that he ccmdu^ it in a 
natural and probs^ble manner. For ve must observei th^tthe. 
natural and the probable i^ust always be the basis cf Iragedy f 
and are infinitely more in^portant there, than in. epic poetfy. 
The object of the epic poet, is to excite our admiration by the 
recital of heroic adventures ; and a much slighter degree of 
probability is required when admiration is concerned, than 
when the tender passions are intended to be moved. The im- 
agination, in the former case is exalted, accommodates itself 
to the poet's idea, and can admit the marvellous, without t>ein^ 
shocked. But tragedy demands a stricter imitation of the lifer 
and. actions pf men. For the end which it pure^ue^ is, not so. 
much to elevate the imaginatioa, as to afiect the heart ; s^n4 
the heart always judges more nicely than the imagination, of 
what is probable. Pa^ion can he raised^ only^ by making the 
impressions of nature, and of truth upon the notind. By iniror 
ducing, therefore, any wild or romantic circumstances i|)to his 
story, the poet neyer fails to check passion in its growth^ and 
of course, disappoint^; the main effect of tragedy. 

This principle, which is founded on the clearest reason, ex- 
cludes from tragedy all machiaery, or fabulous intervention of 
thegods.^ Ghosts, have, indeed^ maintained their pl^ce ; as 
being strongly founded on popular belief, and peculiarly suited 
to heighten the terror of tragic scenes. But all unravellings 
of the plot, which turn upon the interposition of dekics,^ such 
as Euripides employs in several of his plays, are mueh to be 
condemned : both as clumsy and inartificial, and as destrc^ing 
the probability of the story. This mixture , of machhiery, 
With the tragic action, is undoubtedly a blemish in the ancient 
theatre. 
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In order to promote that impression of probability vhlcfa is 
so necessary to the success of tragedy, some critics hav^ requir- 
ed, that the sulgect should never be a pure fiction invented by 
the poet, but built oh real history or IcnoWn facts. Such, in- 
deed were generally > if not always, the subjects of the Greek 
tragedians. But I cannot hold thi^ to be a matter of any great 
consequence. It is proved by experience, that a fictitious tale, 
if properly ccmducted, will melt the heart ais much as any real 
history. In order to our being moved, it is iiot necessary, tha* 
the events related did actually happen^ provided they be such, 
as might easily have happened in the ordinary course of nature. 
Even when tragedy borrows its materials from Jiistory, it mix- 
es many a fictitious circumstance* ~ The greatest part of read- 
ers neither know, nor inquire, what is fabulous or what is his- 
torical, in the subject. They attend only to what is probable,' 
and are touched by events which resemble nature. Accord- 
ingly, some ofthe most pathetic tragedies are entirely fictitious 
in the subject: iuch as Voltaire's Zaire and Alzire, the Or- 
phan, Douglas, the Fair Penitent, and several others. . 

Whether the subject be of the real or feigned kind, that oh 
which most depends for rendering the incidents in a tragedy 
probable, and by means of their probability jaffecting, is the 
conduct, or management of the story, and the connexioixof 
Its several parts. To regulate this conduct, critics have laid 
down the famous rule of tilie three unities, the importance of 
which, it will be necessary, to disguss. But in order to do this 
with more advantage^ it will be riecessary, that we first look 
backwards, and fnace the rise and origin of tragedy, which will 
give light to several things relating to the subjects 

Tragedy, like other arts, was in its beginning, rude and im- 
perfect among the Greeks, from whom our dramatic enter- 
tainments are derived, the origin of tragedy was no other than 
the song which was wont to be sung at the festival of Bacchus. 
A goat Was the sacrifice offered to that god \ after the sacri- 
fice, th^ priests, with the company tfiat joined them, sung 
hymns in honour of 'Bacchus ; and from the name of the vic- 
tim, frttyit^^ a goat joined with W«, a song, undoubtedly arose 
th^ word, tragedy. 

These hymns, or lyric poems, wer^ sung sometimes by the 
whole company, sometimes by separate bands, answering alter- 
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iiBtely to each other ; making what we call a chorus, with its 
stropes and aoti^ropes. In order to throw some variety into 
this entertaimneot, and to relieve the singers, it was thought 
proper to irttroduce a person who, betweeq^the songs, should . 
make a recitation m verse, Thespis, who lived about 536 years 
before the Christian aara, made this innovation ; and, as it was 
relished, i£$chylu9', who came 50 years after him, and who is 
properly the father of tragedj^wexit a step farther, introduced 
a dialogue between two persons, or actors, in which he con- 
trived to interweave some Interesting storyj and brought his 
actors on a stage, adorned with proper scenery and decorations. 
All that these actors recited, was called episode, or additionJal 
song ; and the songs of the chords were made to relate no 
longer to Bacchus, their original subject, but to. the story in 
which the actors were concerned. This began to give the 
drama a regular form, which was soon after brought to per- 
fection, by Sophocles and Euripides. It is remarkable in how 
i^hort a space of time tragedy grew up among the Greeks, from 
the rudest beginnings to its most perfect state. For Sophocles^ 
the greSitest and most correct of all the tragic poets, flourished 
only 22 years after iEschylus,' and was liitle more than 70 
vears posterior to Thespis. 

From the account which I have now given, it appears, that 
the chorus was the basis or fpun^ation of the anciem tragedy. 
It was not an ornament added to it ; or a contrivance designed 
to ri^ndcr it more perfect ; but, in truth^the dramatic dialogue 
was an addition to the chorus, which was the original enter- 
tainment. In process of time, the chorus, f i:om being. the prin- 
cipal, became only the accej^sary in tragedy ; till at l^t.st, in 
^ modern tragedy, it has disappeared altogether j ^'hich forms 
the chief distinction between the ancient and the modern stage. 

This has given rise toa.qutstion, mXichagitated between the 
partizans of the ancients and the moderns, whether the drama 
has gaiited, or has suffered, by the abolition of the chorus.. It 
must be admitted, that the chorus tended to render tragedy 
both mpre magnificent, a^d more instructive and moral. It 
was always the most sublime and poetical part of the work; 
and being carried on by singings . and accompanied with 
music, it musf, no doiAt, have diversified the entertain- 
mciit greatly, and added to its splendour. The chorus, at 
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the same time, conveyed constant lessons of vlitue^ 
connposed of sach persons asmig^ most naturally be suppCM^ed: 
present on the occasion ; inhabttanta of the placer where th^ 
scene was laid^ oft^n the compamons of so.cne.of theprincip^ 
actors, aad> therefore, in some degree interested in the issue oi 
Ae action* This company, which, in the day$ of Sopho^les^ 
was restricted to the number of fifteen persons, wa8.^9staQ||(y 
oa the stage, during the whole per^formance^ mingled in dis* 
course with the aetors> entered into their concerns, &u|gge«bed} 
, counsel and advice to them, moralised on all the incidents that 
were going on» and, during the intervals of the action, simg 
their odes, or songs, in whi^ih they (addressed the god&, prayed 
for success to the virtuous, lamented their misfortunes, and de- 
livered many religious and moral sentiments.^ 

But, notwithstanding, the advant<^ges which were obtained 
by means of the chorus, the ioconvenicncies on the other aide 
are so great, as to render the modern practice of excluding tba 
chorus^ far more eligible upon the whole. For if a naturdi 
and probable imitation of human actions, be the chief end of 
the drama, no other persons ought to be brought on the 9tage, 
than those who are necessary to the dramatic Action. The in- 
troduction of an adventitious company of persons, who have 
hut a slight concern in the business of the play, is i^nnatural in 

* The oifice of the chorus is thus described by Hor^e : ^ 

Aetoris partes chorus, officiumque verile 
Defendat $ aeu ^uid medios intercmat actus; 
'Qiiodnonpropo3ito condudat, et bucreat apt^'. ^ • 

Ille boms faveatque, ^t concjlietur amiois, 
Et reg-at iratos, ct amet peccare tiniehtes : 
Ille dapes laudet mensae brevis ; ille f(alubrem, * 
lastitiam, tegesque, et apertis otia partis. 
Ille tegat commisaa ; deoaque preoetnr, etoret 
Ut redeat mis^ris, abeat fortuna superbis* Ds Art. P«ct. 193* 

The chorus must support the actor's part. 
Defend the virtuous and advise with art ; 
Govern the iciholeric, and the proud appease. 
And the short feasts of frugal tables praise ; 
Applaud the justice of well govern*<i states' ; 
. . And peace trhimphant with her open gates. * 
Entrusted secrets let them ne^erbetray. 
But to the righteous gods with ardour pray» 
That fortune, with returning smiles, may bless 
Afflicted worth, and impious pride depress ; - 
Yet let tbeip songs with apt coherence join^ 

J*romoteth^ plot, and aid the just de;^jgrt, fBK)fci%> 
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itself^ embarrassing to the poet, ^nd, though it may render the 
•pectAcle splendid, tends, undoubtedly, to render it more cold 
«na uninteresting, because more luilikc a real trysaction. The 
tnimtiire of music, of song, on the part of the chorus, with the« 
dialogue carried on by the actors, is another unnatural circum- 
stance, removing the representation stillfarthcr from the resem- 
blance of life. The poet, besides, is jBubjected to innumerable 
difficulties^, in so contriving his plan, that the presence of the 
chorus, during all the incidents of the play, shall consist with 
any probability* The sqene must be constantly, and often ab- 
surdly, laid in some public place, that the chorus may be sup- 
posed to have free access to it. To many things that ought to 
be transacted in private^ the chorus must ever be witnesses; 
they must' be the confederates of bjcth parties, who come suc- 
cessively upon the stage, and ^ who are, perhaps, conspiring 
against e^ach other* In short, the management of a chorus is an * 
^traatural confinement to a poet ; it requires too great a sacri- 
fice of probability in the conduct of the action ; it has too 
much the air of a theatrical decoration, to be consistent with 
that appearance of- reality, which a poet must ever preserve, in 
order to move our passions. The origin of tragedy, among the 
Greeks, we have seen, was a choral soogy or hymn, to the gods* 
There is no wonder, therefore, that on the, Greek stage it so 
long rpaintained possession. But it may confidently, I think, 
be asserted, that if, instead of the dramatic dialogue havingheeo 
stiperadded to the chorus, the dialogue itself had been the first 
invention, the chorus would, in that case, never have beei^ 
thought of. 

Obe use, I am of opinion, might still be made of the ancient 
chorus, and would be a considerable improvement of the mo- 
dern theatre ; if, instead of that unmeaning, and often improper- 
ly chb&dn music, with which the audience is entertained in the 
iD*;erVala between the acts, a chorus ^vere then to be introduc- 
ed, whose music and songs, though forming no part of the 
play, should have a relation to the incidents of the preceding 
Sict, U&d to the disposidon which those incidents are presumed 
to have awakened in the spectsttots. By this means, the tone 
of passion would be kept up without interruption ; and all the 
good effects 6f the ancient chorus might be preserved, ifor in* 
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spiring proper sentiments, and for increasing the mpralify of 
the performance) without those inconveniences ''which arose 
tram the chorus forming a constituent part of the play, and 
mirsgliijg unseasonablyi and unnaturall}^ with thcTpersonagcs 
of tl)e drama. ^ ^ 

After the view which we have taken of the rise of tragedy, 
and of the nature of the ancient chorus, with the advaDtages 
and inconveniences attending it, our way is cleared for cxamiB- 
iog, with more advantage, the three unities of action, place, 
and time, whicli have generally been considered ias essential to 
the proper conduct of the dramatic fable* 

Of these three, the first, unity of action, is, beyond doabt, 
far the most important. In treating of epic poetry, I have 
ulready explained the nature of it ; as consisting in a rebtioa 
which all the incidents introduced bear to some design or d&ct, 
so as to combine naturally into one whole. This unity of sub- 
ject is still more essential to -tragedy, than it is to epic poetry. 
For a multiplicity of plots, or actions, crowded into so short. a 
space as tragedy allows, niiust, of necessity, distract the atten- 
tion, and prevent passion from rising to any height. Npthing 
therefore, is wprse conduct in a tragic poe^, ^han to carry on 
two independent actions in the same play 5 the effect of which, 
is, that the mind , being suspended and divided between them, 
cannot give itself up entirely either to the one, or tbe o&er. 
There may, indeed, be under-plots ; that is, «be persons infi*©- 
duced, may have different pursuits and designs ; but the poet's 
art must be shewn in managing these so as to render them sub- 
servient to the main action. They ought to be connecte4 with 
the catastrophe of the play, and to conspire in bringing it for- 
ward. If there be any intrigue which' stands separate awl in- 
dependent, and which may be left out without affecting the 
unraveHfog of the plot, we may always conclude this to te a 
faulty violation of unity. Such episodes are not permitted 
here asr in epic poetry* 

We have a clear example of this defect in Mr. Addiion'i 
Cato. The subject of this tragedy is the death of Cato; and 
z very noble personage Cato "is, and supported by the author 
with much dignity. But all the love scenes in the^jlay, the 
passion of Cato's two sons for Lucia, and that of Jubafor Cato's 
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daughter, are mere episodes ; have ho connejcion with tht 
principal action, and np effect upon it« The author thought his 
subject too barren in incidents, and in order to diversify it, he 
has given ^, as it were, by the by, a history of the amours 
that were going on in Cato's family ; by which he hath both 
broken the unity of his subject, and formed a Very unseason* 
9ble junction of gallantry, with the h]{^ sentiments, and 
publie^ spirited passions which predominate in other parts, and 
which the play was chieSy designed to display. 

We must take care not to confound the unity of the action 
with the simplicity of the plot. Unity and simplicity, impoft 
tlifferent things in dramatic composition* The plot is said to 
be sihiple, when a small number of incidents are introduced 
into it* But it may be implex, as the critics term it, that is, it 
mixy include a considerable number of persons and events, and 
yet not be deficient in unity ; provided ail the incidents be 
made to tend towards the principal object of the play, and be 
pw>perjy connected with it. All the Greek tragedies rtbt only 
maintain unity in the action, but are remarkably simple in the 
plot I to such a degree, indeed, as sometimes to appear to us 
TOO naked, and destitute of interesting events. In the (Edipus 
Coloneus, for instance, of Sophocles, the whole subject is no 
mo^e than this : CEdipus, blidd and miserable, wanders to 
Athens, and wishes to die there $ Creon, and his son Polynt* 
ces, arrive at the same time, and endeavour, separately, to 
peraruask the aid man to return to Thebes, each with a view to 
his own interest ; he will not go ; Theseus, the king of Athens, 
protects him ; and the play ends with his death. . In the Phi* 
kictetes of the same author, the plot, or fable, is nothing more 
than Ulysses, and the son of Achilles, studying to persuade 
the diseased Philoctetes to leaVe his uninhabited island, and go 
with them to Troy ; which be refuses to do, till Hercules 
whose arrows he possessed, descends from heaven and com» 
mands him*. Tet these simple, and seemingly barren subjects, 
are wrought up with so much art by Sophocles, as to become 
very tender and affecting. i 

Among the .moderns, much greater variety of events has 

been admitted into tragedy. It .has becoiiie more the theatre 

of passion than it was among the ancients. A greater display 
Vol. IL Rr 
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of characters is attempted ; more intrfgoe and action 9re car- 
ried on ; our curiositjr is more awakened, aud more interesting 
situations arise. This variety i^, upon the whole, giiix improve, 
ment on tragedy ; it renders the entertainment both more ani* 
mated, and more instructive; and when; kept within due 
bounds, may be perfectly consistent with unity of subject. But 
the poet must, at the same timcy beware of not deviating too 
far from simplicity, in the construction of his fable. For if he 
. overcharges it with action and intrigue, it becomes perplexed 
and embarrassed; and, by condequence, loses much of its 
eifect* Congreve's *' Mourning Bride,** a tragedy, otherwise 
far from being void of merit, fails in this respect ; and may 
be given as an instance of one standing in perfect opposition 
to thic simplicity of the ancient plots*. The incidents succeed 
one another too rapidly* The play is too full of business* 1$ is 
difficult for the mind to follow and compi:ehend the whole se* 
ries of events ; and, what is the greatest fatUt of alU the catas* 
trophe^ which ought always to be plaix^ and simplei is brought 
about in a manner too artificial and intricate* 

Unity of action must not only be studied in the general con- 
struction of the fable or plot, but must regulate die several acts 
and scenes, into which the play is divided. 

The division of every play, into five acts, has no other found- 
ation than common practice, and the authprity of Horace: 

Keve minor, neU sit quinto produetioft acta 

Fabuk. . Dtt A^t|iP0»t** 

It is a;div!sion purely arbitrary. There is nothing in the nature 
of the composition which fixes this iiumber rather than any 
other ; and it had been much better if no such number bad 
been ascertained, but every play had been allowed to djvlde 
itself into as many part$, or intervals, as the subject naturally 
pointed out. On the Greek stage, whatever may have been 
the case on the Roman, the division by acts was totally un* 
known. The word, act, never once occurs in Aristotle's Poet- 
ics, in which he defines exactly every part of the drama, ana 

* If you would have your play deserve success, * 

Oive It five acts complete, nor more, nor less. FnAHtiff^ 
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divides it into the beginning, the middle, and the end ; oi^, in , 
his own wordfty into the prologue, the episoae, and the ezode. 
Tik Greek tragedy was» indt-ed, one continued representation^ 
from beginning to end. The stage was never empty, nor the 
curtain let falL ' But, at certain intervals, when the actors re* 
fired, the chorus continued and sung. Neither do 'these songs 
of the chorus divide the Greek tragedies into five portions, \ 
similar to our acts ; though some of the commentators have 
endeavoured to force thetn into this office. But it is plain, that 
the intervals at which the chorus sung, are extremely unequal 
and' irregular, suited to the occasion and the subject; and 
wodld divide the play ^oihetimes into three, sometimes into , 
seven or eight acts^* . 

' As prat:tice has now established a different plan on the mo-* 
dern stage, has divided every play into five acts, and made a 
total pause in the representation at the end of each act, the poet 
must be careful that this pause shall fall in a proper place; 
whe^e there is a natural pause in the action; and where, if 
the imagination has any thing to supply, that it is not represent- 
ed on the stage, it may be supposed to have transacted during 

the interval. 

The first act ought to contain a clear exposition of the sub- 
ject. It ought to be so managed as to awaken the curiosity of ^ ^ 
the spectators ; . and, at the same time, to furnish them with 
nnat^rtals for understanding the sequeK It should hsake them . 
acquainted ir&h the personages who are to appear, with their 
several views and interests, and with the situation of afiairs at 
the titnc when the play commences. A striking introduction, 
such as the first speech of Almeria, in the Mourning Bride,' 
and that of Lady -Randolph*, in Douglas, produces a happy 
effect; but this is what the subject will not always admit. In 
the ruder times of dramatic writing, the expo'^ition of the sub- 
ject Was wont to be made by a prologue, or by a single actor 
appearing, and giving full and direct information to the specta- 
tors. Sotne of Eschylus^s and Euripides's plays are opened in 
this manner. But such an introduction is extremely inartifi* 
cial, and therefore, is now totally abolished, and the subjectf 
made to open itself by conversation, amoiig the first actora 
tftho are brought upon the stage. 

^ See tbe PmsertMion prefixed to FrankUn^a Translation of Sophoclefj 
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Daring the course of the Drama, in theaecood^ thirds and 
fourth aas, the plot should gradually thiekea» The great cb^ 
ject which the poet ought hereto have in view, ia, by inter* 
etiting us in his story, to keep our passionai)wa}rs 2cwske» A» 
aoon as he allows us to languish, there is no nore tragie merit. 
He should, therefore, introduce no personages but such as are 
necessary for carrying on the action. He should contrlye tp 
place those, whom he finds i^ proper to introduce, ui dae Qsoat 
interestiug situations. He should have na^cqaes of idle, coo- 
versatiop, or mere declamation. The action c^ the pby oag^t 
to he always advancing ; and as it advances, the auspence, mud 
the concern of the spectators, to be raised more and more« 
This is the great excellency of Shakespeare, that bis scenes. 
are fuU of sentiment and ketion, never of mere dbcomrae i 
whereas, it is often a fault of the best French tragedians, that 
they allow the aciion to languish, for the sake of ^ lon^ aad 
artful dialogue* Sentiment, passion, pity, and t^rfoTi sboukl 
reign throughout a tragedy* • Everything should be full of 
movements. An useless incident, or an unnecessary ^nv jrs»- 
tion, weaken the, interest which we take in the a^tion^ and 
rentiers us cold andinattentlve.  . 

The fifth act is the seat of tb$ catastrophe, or the. ntvavel* 
ling of the plot, in lyhich we always expect the art and genius 
of the poet to be most^fully displayed^ The, first. rule a>nceni**^ 
ing it, is, that it be brought abouf by prob^e and natural 
^eans. Hence all unraveli>ogs which turt) J^^^-dbgoSaed 
habits, rencounters by night, mistaken of one peraeo for aao* 
ther, and other such, theatrical and romantic, oir^umstancaa^ 
are to be condemi^ed as fauhyv Ini the next plaee^^the ca« 
tastrophe ought always to be isimple; to depend ott fcw 
events, and to include but few pert>oik8. Passioii isever riaea 
ao high when it is divided among many objeetsy as wb^n it 
is directed towards one^ or a few. And it is sitll more dieck<» 
ed| if the incidents be so complex and inu^icate, that tha u&* 
derstandirig is put on the ^^tretch to trace thtsm, when the 
heart should he wholly given up to emotion. Th9 eataa* 
iTophe of |he Mourning Bride, as I forn&eriy binied,t^|kb 
against both these rules. Jn the last places the oatastropbe of 
a tragedy ought to be the reign' of pure sentiment and 'paastolriv 
In propoitio»aa it apptoaches, ev^y thing simuld wma imd 
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^kMitr* No long (i3i$t<>ur$.c9 ; no ccd4 rea«ont»ga I no [Kirad<» 
Q£;g^niU8y in tb^ inidst of thoae aokmn and awful events, th^)t 
i^loet; some-of 4he gr««t r^yotutiocm of human fortune.. Therci. 
if any vibcr^, the |K>^t. n»uat be ^m^e,j>ef ious, pathetjc ; apcl 
«peak no Ungmgt. but that of naiuve* 

The ^cieat|» were fond of wuraveUiiXgStUrlikh turof 4 vpoa i 
tf hat ia called an " Aii^gd(»-i^)s»^^ or^ a <)iacovery of s^me per* 
ioff |H> be di|&teat froai ^i^hat h$ wa& taken to be*. Wheii 
sodi diwdveriea are artfully epwiocted, and produced in criti-» 
f^l $Uua|;ioiist they are extremely.strikifig ; suGh as that fainoii% 
0Be ill Sopb<>cleay which make the whole subject of his £di* 
pm l^'yrasmua, and whieh is> ^ midpiibie^ilyi the fuUc&t of sua-s 
pense^ agitation 9 2i^d terror^ that ever waa exhibit^.d on aay 
stage* Amoagtho modernsi tw^ of the most disti^guiKhftd 
Anagfu^risis^ aeethoar contained in Vc^taire's Merope^ an4 
Mr* H<^qffe'a DougUis ; both of ivhieh^are great n^aster-picces. 
of the kind. 

Itts not essential to the catastrophe of a tragedy, that it; 
ahOjuid end unhappily. lathe coursfe of the play, there o)ay ba 
attffitienj; agitation apd distress, atid many tender emotiotts rai$-» 
ed by the sufferings and dangers of the virtuoiis, though Ixk 
^e end) good Pfte^ are rendered aucces&fuU The tragic j^if it^ 
thiarrfove^ does-not want scope upon this system i and, accord*» 
«!?giy4 the Athalic xof Racine, and some of VoUairt^s finest 
pla^^s^ such SL^ Alzin:, Merope, smd the Orphan of China^ whtk 
some few.Englirfi tragediea likewise, have a fortunate cocclu* 
sion. > But^ja general, the 8p»rit of tragedy, e$peciaJly of £»* 
gKiAi tragedy^ leans more to the side of leaving the im|^re,ssioil 
tf virtuonsaon-ow full smi^ strong upoft, the. heart* 

A question if^ttmately connected with this subject, aod whicb 
lias employed the speculations of several philos0phical critics^ 
ftatarally ibccurs here^^; How it cmaeslp pass that those en>o-« 
^tfona of' sorrow which tragedy excites, aifotd any gratiiicutioii ' 
m the BEiind ? ^F^^ ia not. sorrow, in its naturcf; a paisful jias^ 
^ion ? la not real distre^r often occasioned to the ^pectatnrs^ by 
the dramatic represejitattons at which they assist ? Do we .not 
see their tearaflow • and yet, while the impression oC what they . 
hav^ suffered red^ains upon their minds, they again assemble in 
crowds, to renew the same dtstresst* s. 1 he question is not with* 
out di/Kctdt^, and various solutions of it have been proposed 
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by ingenious men.^ The most plain and tattsfactoiy acccmnt 
of the matter appears to me to be the folbwingf. Bjr' the wile 
and gracious constitution of our nature, the exercise of all the 
social passions is attended with pleasure. Nothing is mor e'pka-' 
sing and grateful, than love and Meadship. ' Wherever mea 
takes a strong interest in the concerns ^f his/feliow*creatures, 
an internal satisfaction is ihade to accompany tiie feeling. 
Pity^ or compassioni in particular, is, for wise ends, appdioted 
to her one of (he 6tron|);est instincts of our frame, and is attend* 
ed with a peculiar attractive power. It b an affection mhixk 
cannot but foe produc tire of some distressv o^n ikcdu^teftbe 
sympathy with the sufferers, which it iiecessarily involves. But 
as it includes benevolence smd friendship, it partakes, at the 
same time, of the agreeable and pleasing nature dF those affec- 
tions. The heart is warmed by kindness and humanity, at^ 
same moment at whieh it is afHicted by the distresiel of those 
with whom it sympathifffcs^aod the pleasures arising from ^ose 
kind emotions, prevails so mich in the mi^urey ^d so ftr 
counterbalances the pain, as to iSeader the state of llie mind^ 
opcKQ the whole agreeable. At the same time, the inuaedale 
pleasure, which alvnt^s goes along with tW;' operation of the 
benevolent and sympathetic affections, derives an 'Edition frofli 
the approbation of our own minds. We are pleased witp our- 
selves, for feeling ^s we ought, and for entering widi proper 
sorrow, into the concerns of the afflicted^ In tragedy , besides, 
other adventitious circumstances concur to diminish thepaioful 
part of sympathy, and to increase the satisfactioa attending it» 
We are^ in some measure, relieved, by thinking that the cause 
of our distress is feigned^, not real ; and we ^re also gratified 
by the charms of poetry, the i^opriety of sientiment and lan- 
guage, and the beauty of action. From the concurrence of 
these causes, the pleasi^'e which we receive ffolfiirCi^gedyf ^' 
withstanding the distress it occasions, seem^o me to be ac** 
counted for in a satisfactory manner. . Atthesame.time^itpisto 
be observed, that, as there is always a mii^ture of pain Jb the 

• Sec Dr. Carapbeirs Philosophy of Rhetoric, Book I. ch. xi. ,^^«" *3 
account is given of the hjrpothesis of xJifferent critics on this Stibjeet i aw 
y/hert one is proposed, with whioh, in the raain» tkgree.M...Sce*iw Low 
Katmes's Essays on the Principles of Morality. Essay L And Mr. Dww 
Hu^ne's £ssay on Tragedy. * 
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l4e^i;ire, tbiai pain is cfipabls of being sq mu^h heightened, 
by tlie rcprestntatipn of iocidenU extrenaely dirajul^as to sihpck 
6^r fccliogf^ and to rpnd€;r u# averse, either lo the reading of 
such tragedies^ ajt to the behpldiog of them, upon the stage* 

.Having now spoken of this conduct q£ the sui^ect diroughr. 
out the acts,^ it is also . necessai^ to take notice oC the condiiot 
of the several s^nps which make up the acts of a play. 

The entrance of ^^&w personage upon the 8|;age^ forms w^hat 
is called a new sc^oe» These scenesi Qr iuci:$siive cot)ifera%> 
tiqns^ should be ck|sely linked and copnectied with each oiher ;. 
und qnuoh of the art of dramatic composition is sho wir ii| maior 
taining this connei^ion* Two rules |u<e necessary to be observed 
for this purpose. , 

The first is, |bat, during the course of ppe act, the stage 
aiioiild never, b^ left vacant, thpugh but f/i^r a single moment ;« 
tbat is, allthe persons who have appeared in one. scene, or conp 
v^jTsation, should never go off together, and be succeeded by a 
new set of persons appearing in the next scene, independent of 
the former. This makes a gap^ or total interruption in the 
representation, which, in effect, p()ts an ei\d to that act. For, 
whenever the s^ge is evacuated, the. act, is clpse4« This ruh 
is,^ery generally, observed by the .French, tragedians j but the 
£ngli^ writers, both of comedy and tragedy, seldom pay any 
regard to it. Their personages succeed one another upon the 
stage with so little cpnnexion ; the union of their scenes is so 
much broken,, that, .with e^ual propriety, their plays might be 
divided into ten or twelve acts, as into five. , 

The s^copd rule which the En^ish writers alsq observe little 
better than the former, is, tl^t no person should come upon 
the stage, or leave it, without ^ reason appearing to us> both 
for the fOne and the qtber. Nothing is more awkward, and 
contrary to ai^t, than for an acto^to enten without our seeing 
any cause for his appearing in that sceqe,^ except that U was 
fojr the poet^S; purpose he should enter precisely at ^uc^h a 
mc^inent ; orfpr an ^tor to g<> away, without any reason for his 
retiring, farther than that the poet had no more speeches to 
put i^nto Ms mouth. This is managing the persons dramatis. ^ 
exactly like so many' puppets^ who are. moved by wires, to an- 
swer the call of the master>f the show. Whereas the perfect 
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tiofi of dramatic wridng requires tbat every tbiogshiHildfae 
tofiducted in imitatioii, at near as pasBibie, &£ some real trana- 
-actioD ; where we are kc bto the 3e€ret of all ttiat is passing ; 
where we behold perions beft»« o$ alwaj's b^sy ; aecf thesi 
comiog and gokig \ and know perfectly whence they coiicie, aiid 
•ivhithef ^y go, and about wbat they «re emp l<}yed* 

All that I have hitherto said^ relates tb the ttnity of die dra- 
^maiie «tAioii. Iti cnder to render the unky of, action more 
^avptele, critles hav^-added tl>e other two umties of time and 
filace. The strict obaervance of these istttiore dtfficidt) aod 
perbapSf not so necessary. The unity of f^ace requires that 
the aeene sbogld never be shifted ; but thai the action of the 
play should be continued to the end, in ^he ^aine place where 
it is suj^osed to begitt* The uJ^iity of ticne strictly taken, 
" requires, that the time of the actiocibe no longer than the tiaie 
that is allowed for the representatiofn of the play; dipugh 
Arislotle seems to bftve given the poet a litde more Hber^, 
and permitted the action to comprehend the whole time of 
one dav. 

The intention of both tbese rule? is>' lo overcharge as }i|tk 
as p03»ble, the invagination of the spectatoiti with improbable 
circumstances in the acting of the play, and to bring the imi* 
lation more close to reality. We must observe that the nature 
of dramatic exhibitions upon the Greek stage subjected the 
ancient tragedians to. a more strict obser^rance of those unities 
idian tsireeessary in modem theatres. I showed that a Greek 
tragedy was one uninterrupted w?pfesehtation, from begtnbiag 
to end. ITiere was no division of acts ; no pauses or interval 
between them ; but the stage was continually full j occupied 
either by the actors, or the. chorus. Hence, no room Was feft 
for the imagination to go beyond the precise time and place of 
the representation; any more than is allowed during the con- 
tinuance of one act, on the modern theatre. 

But the practice of suspending the spectacle totally for some 
littlff'time between the acts^ iias made a great and materid 
change; gives more latitude to the imagination, and renderl 
the ancit:nt strict confinement to time and place less necessary* 
While the acting of the play is uninterrupted, the sixrctator can 
without an}'*great or violent effort^ suppose a few houn to pa» 
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betwi^n evbry act ; or can suppose hioiself faioved from oiie 
apartment of a palace, or one part of a city to another i jand, 
tUerefore, too strict an observance of these unities, o«i|lit ^ot 
to be preferred to higher beauties of execution^ nor to the in*- 
troducttoa of more pathetic situations, which sometimes can* 
not be accomplished in any other way, than by the transgres- 
sion of these rules. , 

On the ^ancient st^ge, we plainly see the poets struggling 
"with many an inconvenience, in order to preserve those unities 
which were then so necessary. As the scene could never be 
shifted, they were obliged to make it always He in some court 
of a palace;: or some public areai to which all the persons con- 
temed in the action might have equal access. This led to fre- 
quent impfobabiUties, by representing things as transactecL 
there» which naturally oUgfht to have been transacted before 
few witnesses, and in private apartments. The like improba** 
bilities arose, from limiting themselves so much iiipjl^int of 
time. Incidents were unnaturally crowded ; and it is easy ^o 
point out sev^^ral instances in the Greek tragedies^ wheiie events, 
are supposed to pdss during a song of the chorus, which must 
necessarily have 'empl<)}'ed many hours. 

But though it. seems necessary to set modern poeis free from 
a strict observance of these dramatic unities, yet we must re* 
meniber, there are certain bounds to this liberty./ Frequent 
and wild changes of time and place; hurrying the spectator 
from one distant city, or countr}', to another; or making seve* 
ral days or weeks, to pass during the course of the representa- 
tion, ard liberties which shock the imagination, wfiich give to 
the performance ar romantic and unifatural appearance, and ^ 
therefore, cannot be allowed in any dramatic writer whoiaspires 
to correctness. In particular/, we must remember, that it is 
only between the acts, that any liberty can be given for going 
beyond the unities of time and place. During the course of 
each act, they ought to be strictly observed ; that is, during 
each-act the scene should continue the same, and no more time 

1 

should be supposed to pass, than is employed in the representa- 
tion of that act. This is a rule which the French tragedians 
regularly observe. To violate this rule, as is too often done by 
the English ; to change the place, and shift the scene in tiie 
Vol. II- S s 
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midst of one act, shews great incotrectBess, ^nd destroys the 
whole intention of the division of a play into acts. Mr. Addi« 
soo^B CatOf is remarkable beyond most English tragedies, for 
regularity of conduct. The author has limited himself, ia 
timfy to a single day ; and in place, has inaintained the most 
rigorous unity. The scene is never changed ; and the whole 
action passes in the hall of Cato's house, at Utica. 

In geoersd^i the nearer that a poet c^ bring the dramatic re- 
'presentation, iq all its circumstances, to an imitation of nature 
and. real life, the impression which he nudces on us will ahrays 
be the more perfect* Probability, as I observed at the begia<* 
ningofthe Lecture, is highly essential to the conduct of the 
tragic action, and we are always hurt by the want of it It is 
this that makes the observance of the dramatic ontues to be of 
consequence, as far as they can be deserved without sacrificing 
more material beauties* It is not, as has been sometimes said, 
that, by tbe preservation of the unities of time and place, 8pec« 
tators,.when they assist at the theatre, are deceived into a be- 
lief of the reality of the objects which are there eret before 
them ; and that, when tliose unities are violated, the charm is 
broken, and they discover the whole to be a fiction. No sueh 
deception as this can ev^r be accomplished. No one ever 
imagines himself to be at Athens, or Rome, when a Creek or 
fioman subject is presented on the stage. He knows the whole 
to be at) imitation only ; but he requires that imitation to be 
conducted with skill and verisimilitude. His pleasure, the 
entertainment which he expects, the interest whielThe is to 
take in the story, all depend on its being so conducted. His 
imagination, therefore, "seeks to aid the imitation, and to rest 
on the probability ; and the poet, who shocks him by improba- 
ble circumstances, and by awkward, un^kil&il imitation, de* 
prives htm of his pleasure, and leaves him hurt and displeased* 
This is the whole mystery of the theatrical illusion. 
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HAVING treated of the dramatic action iti tragedy, I 
proceed next to treat of the characters most proper to be ex- 
hibited. It has been thought, by several' critics, that the na- 
ture of tragedy requires the principal personages ta be always 
of illustrious character, and of high, or princely rank ; whose 
misforttines and suiFerings, it is said, take faster hold of the 
imagination, and impress the heart more forcibly, than sinni. 
lar events happening to persons in private life. But this is 
more specious, than solid. It is refuted by facts. For the 
distressed of Desdemonat Monimia, and Belvidera, interest us 
as deeply as if they had been princesses or qaeens. The dig- 
nity of tragedy does, indeed, require, that there should be no- 
thing degrading^ or mean, in the circumstances of the persons 
which it exhibits ; but it requires nothing more. Theti^ high 
rank may render the spectacle more splendid, and the Subject 
aeeiDingly of more importance, but conduces very little to its 
being interesting or pathetic ; which depends ^tirely oft 
the nature of the tale, on the art of the poet m conducting it, 
and on the sentiments to which it gives occasion* In every 
rank of life, the relations of father, husband, don, brother, 
lover, or friend, lay the foundation of those affecting situations, 
which make man's heart feel for man. 

The moral characters of the persons represented, are of 
much greater consequence than the external circumstances in 
which the poet places them* Nothing, indeed, in the conduct 
of tragedy, demands a poet's attention more, than so to describe 
liis personages, and so to order the il^cidents which relate to 
them, as shall leave upon the spectators, impressions favourable 
to virtue^ an4 to the administration of Providence, It i» not 
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necessary, for this end, that poetical justice, as it is called, 
should be observed in the catastrophe of the piece. This has 
been long exploded from tragedy ; the end of which is, to 
aiFect us with pity for the virtuous in distress, and to a£Ford 
a probable representation of the state of human life, where 
calamities often befal the best, and a mixed portion of good and 
evil is appointed for alL But, withal,\he author must beware 
of shocking our minds with such representations of life as tend 
to raise horror, or to render virtue an object of aversion. 
Though innocent persons suffer, their sufferings ought to be 
attended with such circumstances, as shall make virtue appear 
amiable and venerable ; and shall render their condition, on 
the whole, preferable to that of bad men, who have prevailed 
against them. The stings and the remorse of guilt must ever 
be represented as productive of greater miseries, than any that 
the bad can bring upon the good. 

Aristotle's observations on the characters proper for tragedy, 
are very judicious. He is of opinion, that .perfect unmixed 
characters, either of good or ill men, are not the fittest to be 
introduced. The distresses of the one being wholly uninerit* 
edy hurt and shock us ; and the. sufferings of the other, oca- 
sion no pity. Mixed characters, such as in fact we meet with 
in the world, afford the most proper field for displaying, with- 
out any bad effect on morals, the vicissitudes of life ; and they 
interest us the more deeply, as they display emotions and pas- 
sions which we have all been conscious of. When such per- 
sons fall into distress through the vices of others, the subject 
may be very pathetic ; but it is always more instructive, when 
a person has been himself the cause of his misfortune, and 
when his misfortune is occasioned by the violence of passion, 
or by some weakness incident to human nature. Such sub- 
jects both dispose us to the deepest sytnpathy, and administer 
useful warnings to us for our own conduct. 

ypon these principles, it surprises me that die story of 
I^dipus should have beel) so much celebrated by all the critics, 
93 one of the fittest subjects for tragedy ; and so often. brought 
upon the stage, not by Sophocles only, but by Corneille also, 
and Voltaire. ^ An innocent person, one, in the main, of a vir-* 
Ittous character, throug;h oo crime of his owo^ ndy, not by the 
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vices of others, but through mere fatality and blind chance, is 
iBVolved in the greatest of all human miseries* In a casual 
rencounter, he kills his father, without knowing him ; he af- 
terwards is married to his own mother ; and, discovering him* 
self IB the end to have committed both parricide and incest, he 
becomes frantic, and dies in the utmost iaiisei:y. Such a sub- 
ject excites horror rather than pi^y. As it is conducted by 
Sophocles, it is indeed extremely affecting ; but it convejrs no 
instruction ; it awakens in the mind no tender sympathy ; i^ 
leaves no impression favourable to virtue or humanity 

It naust be acknowledged, that the subjects of the ancient 
Greek tragedies were too often founded on mere destiny, and 
inevitable misfortunes. They were too much mixed with their 
tales' about oracles, and the vengeance of the gods, which led to 
many an incident sufficiently melancholy and tragical ; but 
rather purely tragical than useful or moral. Hence both the 
Edipus's of Sophocles, the Ipigenia in Aulis, the Hecuba of 
Euripides, and several of the like kind. In the course of the 
drama, many moral sentiments occurred. But the instruction, 
which the fable of the play conveyed, seldom was any more 
than that reverence was owing to the gods^ and sqbmission 
due to the decrees of destiny. Modern tragedy has aimed at 
a higher object, by becoming more the theatre of passion ; 
pointing out to men the consequences of their misconduct ; 
shewing the direful effects which ambition, jealousy^ love, re- 
sentment and other such strong emotions, when misguided, or 
left unrestrained, produce upon human life. An Othello, hur- 
ried by jealousy to murder his innocent wife; a Jaffier, ensnared 
by resentment and want, to engage in a conspiracy and then 
stung with remorse, and involed in ruin ; a Siffredi, through 
the deceit which he employs for public spirited ends, l>ringing 
destruction on all whom he loved ; a Calista, seduced into a 
criminal intrigue, Which overwhelms herself, her father and 
all her friends in misery ; these, and such as these, are the ex- 
amples which tragedy now displays to the public view ; and by 
means of which it inculcates on men the proper government 
of their passions* 

Ofallthe passions which furnish matter to tragedy, that 
which has most occupied the modem stage, is love. To the 
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ancient theatre, it was in a manner wholly unknown. In few of 
their tragedies is it ever mentioned ; aqd I remember no more 
than one which turns upon it, the Hippolitus, of Euripides. 
This was owing to the national manners of the Greeks, and to 
that greater separation of the two sexes from one another, than 
has taken place in modem times ; aided too, perhaps, by this 
circumstance, that no female actress ever appeared on the anci-t 
ent stage. But though no reason appears for the total excluaioo 
of love from the theatre, yet with what justice or propriety it 
has usurped so much place, as to be in a manner the sole hinge 
of modern tragedy, may be much questioned. Voltaire, who is 
no less eminent as a critic than as a poet, decbres loudly and 
strongly against this predominancy of love, as both degrading 
the majesty, and confining the natural limits of tragedy. And 
assuredly^ the mixing of it perpetually with all the great and 
solemn revolutions of human fortune which belong to the trag- 
ic stage, tends to give tragedy too much the air of gallantry^ 
and juvenile entertainment. The Athalie of Racine, the Me- 
rope of Voltaire, the Douglas pf Mr. Home, are sufficient 
proofs, that without any assistance from love, the drama is ca* 
pable of producing its highest effects upon the mind. 

This seems to be clear, that wherever love is introduced into 
tragedy, it ought to reign in it, and to give rise to the principal 
action. It ought to be that sort of love which possessses aH the 
force and majesty of passion; and which occasions grea^ and 
important consequences. For nothing can have a worse effect 
or be more debasing to tragedy, than, together with the maoly 
and heroic passions, to mingle a triffling love intrigue, as a sort 
of seasoning t ) the play. The bad effects of this are sufficiently 
conspicuous both in the Cato of Mr. Addisen, as I had occa- 
sion before to remark, and in the Iphigenie of Racine. 

After a tragic poet has arranged his subject, and chosen his 
personages, the next thing he must attend to, is the propriety 
of sentiments ; that they may be perfecdy suited to the charac- 
ters of those persons to whom they are attributed, and to the 
situations in which thty are placed. The necessity ctf observ* 
ing this general rule is so obvious, that I need not insist upon 
it. It is principally in the pathetic parts, that both the diffi- 
cidty and the importance of it arc the greatest* Tragedy is 
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^ the region of passion. We come to it expecting to be moved ; 
and let the poet be ever so judicious in his conduct, moral ia 
hi9 intentions, and elegant in his style, yet if he fails in the 
pathetic, he has no tragic merit \ we return cold and disap* 
pointed from the performance ; and never desire to meet wtt{| 
it more. 

To paint passion so truly and justly as to strike the hearts of 
the hearers with full sympathy, is a prerogative of genius given 

\to feir* . It requires strong and ardent sensibility of mind. It 
requires the author to have the power gf entering deeply into 
the characters which be draws ; of becoming for a moment 
the very person vy^hom h^ exhibits, and of assuming all his feel- 
ings. For as I have often had occasion to observe?, there is no 
pos8i.bility of speaking properly the langqage of any passion, 
without feeling it ; ^nd it is to the ab8e:nce or deadne^s of real 
emotion, that we must ascribie the want of success in so many 
tragic writers^when they atti^mpt beidg pathetic.^ 

No man, for instance, when he is under the strong agitations 
of anger, or grief, or any such violent ps^sion, ever thinks of 
describing to another what his feelings at that time are \ or of 
telling them what he resembles* This never was, and never 
will be« the language of any person, when he is deeply nnoyed. 
It ia the kngus^e of one who describes coolly the condition of 
that person to another ; or it is the language of the passionate 
person himself, after his emotion has subsided, relating what 
his situation was in the moments of passion. Yet tlus sort of 
secondary description, is what tragic poets too often give u$i 
instead of the native and primary language of passion. Thus, 
ip Mr. Addison's Cato, when Lucia confesses to Fortius, her 
love for him, but, at the same time, swears with the greatest 
$pl<;i||Qi|y, that in the present situation of their country she 
will never marry hijm j Fortius Receives this unexpected sen- 
tence with the utmost astonishment and grief ; at least the 
poet yf2^x& to o^ake us believe that be so received it. How 
do^s h^ express these feelings I 

Fix'd In astonishment, I gaze upon thee. 
Like one just Masted by a stroke from heav'n. 
Who pants for breath, and stiffens yet alive 
In dreadful looks ; a monument of wrath. 
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This makes his whole reply to Lucia, Now did any person^ 
who was ofa sudden astonished and overwhelmed widi sorrow, 
ever, since the creation of the world, express himself in this 
manner ? This is indeed an excellent descriptiop to be given in^ 
by another, of a person who was in such a situation. Nothing 
would have been more proper for a bystander, recounting this 
conference,: than to t)ave said, 

Fix'd in astonishment, he ^z*d upon her 
Like one just blasted by a stroke from Heav'tlj 
Who pants for breath, &c. 

But the person, who is himself concerned, speaks on such an 
occasion in a very diflFercn^ manner. He gives vent t6 his feel- 
ings ; he pleads for pity ; he dwells upon the cause of his grief 
and astonishment i but never thinks of describing his own per? 
son and looks, and showing us, by a simile, what he resembles. 
Such, representations of passions are no better in poetry, than it 
would b^ in painting, to make a label issue from the moiith of 
a figure, bidding us remark, chat this figure represents an aston- 
ished, or a grieved person. 

On some other occasions, when poets do not employ this sort 
of descriptive language in passion, they are too apt to run into 
forced and unnatural thoughts, in order to exaggerate the feel- 
ings of persons, whom they would paint as very strongly moved; 
When Osmyn, in the Mourning Bride, after parting with Al- 
roeria, regrets, in a long soliloquy, that his eyes only see objects 
that are present, and cannot see Alpderia after she i^ gone ; 
when Jane Shore, in Mr. Rowe's Tragedy, on meeting with 
her husband in her extreme distress^ and finding that he had 
forgiven her, calls on the rains to give her their drops, and the 
springs to give her their streams,^ that she may never want a 
supply of tears ; in such passages, we see very plainly, that it is 
neither Osmyn, tior Jane Shore, that speak ; but the poet him- 
self in his own person, who, instead of assuming the feelings of 
those whom he means to exhibit, and speaking as they would 
have done in such situations, is straining his fancy, and spurring 
up his genius, to say something that shall be uncomn^ooly 
strong and lively. 

If we attend to the language that is spoken by persons under 
^he influence of real passion, we shall find it always plain and 
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simple ; abounding indeed with thosi figures which expfess a 
disturbed and impetuous state of mind, such as imerrogationSf 
exclamations) and apostrophes ; but never employing those 
which belong to the mere embellishment and parade of speech* 
We never meet with any subtilty or refinement, in the senti- 
ments of real passion. The thoughts whicii passion suggests^ 
are always plain and obvious onesj arising directly from its ob- 
ject« Passion never resisons nor specularesy till its ardour be«* 
gins to cool. It never leads to long discourse or declamation* 
On the contrary, it expresses itself most commonly in shorty 
broken, and interrupted speeches^ corresponding to, the vio* 
lent and de^Uory emotions of the mind* 

When we examine the French tragedians by these princi- 
ples, which seem clearly founded in nature, We find them often 
deficient. Though in many parts of tragic composition, they* 
have great merit ; though^in exciting soft Snd tender emotions, 
some of them are very successful ; yet, in the high and strong 
pathetic, they generally fail. Their passionate speeches too. of- 
ten ruu into long declamation. There is too much reas6nmg 
^nd refinement ; too much pomp and studied beauty in them* 
They rather convey a feeble impression of passion> thau awaken 
any strong sympathy in thereader^s mind. 

Sophocles and Euripides are much, more successful in this 
part of composition. In their pathetic scenes, we find no un- 
natural refineiiaent ; no exaggerated thoughts. They set before 
us the plain and direct feelings of nature, in simple expressive 
language ; and therefore, on great occasions, they seldom fail 
of touching the ^eart.* This too is Shakespeare's great excel- 
lency ; and to this it .is principally owing, that his dramatic 
productions, notwithstanc^g their many imperfections, ,have 
been sajong the favourites of the public. , He Is more faithful 

• Nothing, for ihstance, can be more touching and pathetic than the ad** 
dress 'which Medea, in Euripides, mi^es to her children, -when she h^ 
lormed the resolution of putting them to death,, and nothing more natural 
than the conflict which she is described as suffering within herself on that > 
•cct^ion : 

Vilify (PiO TS 'Sr^6ThqMT$$ /K.' gflflMO'sit ttKft$ i 

rvyoiieff-9 ^/k/mc ^/f «» arr uffct rticvttv 
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to tbe^true language oC nature} iu the midst of passion, ihan 
any writer. He gives us this language, unadulterated by art; 
and more instances of it can be quoted from him, than from 
"all other tragic poets put together, t ^hall refer only to tii9t 
admiral^le scene in Macbeth^ where Macduff receives the zf> 
count of bis wife, and all bis children being slaughtered in hb 
absence* The emptions, first of grieif , and then of the most 
fierce resentment rising against Macbeth, are painted in such a 
manner, that there is no heart but must feel them, and no fancy 
can conceive any thing more expressive of nature. 

With regard to moral sentiments^ and reflections in tragedies, 
• it is clear that they must not recur too often. They lose their 
' effect, when unseasonably crowded. They render the play pe- 
dantic and declamatory. This is remarkably the case with 
those Latin tragedies, whibh go under the v name of Seneca, 
which are litde more than a collection of declamationa and 
ttioral sentiments, wrought up with a quaint brillianey, which 
suited the prevailing taste of that ageJ 

I am notr however, ofopinicKi, that moral reflections ought 
to be altogether omitted in tragedies. Whene properly intro- 
duced, they give dignity to the composition, and, on many oc- 
casions they are extremely natural. When persons are under 
mf uncommon distress \ when they are beholding in others, 
or experiencing in themselves, the vicissitudes of human for- 
tune; indeed, when they are placed in any of the great and , ' 
trying situations of life, serious and moral reflections naturally 
occur to them, whether they be persons of much virtue or not. 
Hardly is there any person, but who, on such occasionsi is dis- 
posed to 6e serious. It \% then the natural tone of the mind; 
and therefore no tragic poet should qpiit such proper opportur 
nities, when they occur, for favouring the interests of virtue. 
Cardinal Wolsey^s soliloquy upon his^ fall, for instance,, in 
Shakespeare, when he bids a long, farewell to all his greatness, 
and the advices which he afterwards gives to Croinweflv^^^t \ 
. in his situation, extremely niatural.; touch . and pleaap all rea- 
ders; and arcf iit once instructiv<e and affecting. Much of the 
merit of Mr. Addison^s Gato, depends upon that moral turn of 
thought which distinguishes iti I have had occasion, both inthi* . 
Lecture, arid in the preceding one, to take notice of s«nae of its 
iefccts ; and certainly neither for warmth or passion^nor prop^^ 
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conduct of ths plot, that it is at all eminent. It does not, how- 
ever^ follow, that it is, destitute of merit. For, by the purity 
aod beauty of the language, by the dignity of Cato's ch2(iracter, 
Jby that ardour of public spirit, and those Virtuous sentiments 
of which it is full, it has ^ways commartded high regaW '; and 
faflsf, both in our own country and among foreigners, acquired 
no small reputation. 

The style and versification of tragedy ought to be free, easy, 
9Qd varied. Our blank verse is happily suited to this purpose* 
It has sufficient majesty' for raising the style ; it can descend to 
the simple and familiar^ it is susceptible of great variety of 
'C»^tnce; and is quite free from the constraint and monotony 
of rhyme. For monotony is, above* all things, to be avoided 
by a tragic poet* If hemaintaii;^ every where the same state- 
li6e«s of style, if he uniformly keeps up th© same run of mea^ 
a&re and harmony in his verse, he cannot foil of becoming in- , 
isipid. ^ He should fiot indeed sink into flat and careless lines ; 
Ills style should alwayr have force and dignity ; but not the uni- 
form dignity of epic poetry, if should assume that briskness 
imd ease, which is suited to the freedom of dialogue, and the 
fluctuations, of passion. 

One of the greatest misfortunes of the French Tragedy is, its 
beii^ always written in rhyme. The nature of the French 
language, indeed, requires this; in order to distinguish the style 
from mere prose. But it fetters the freedom of the tragic dia- 
logue, fills it with a languid monotony, and is, in a manner, 
fatal to the high strength and power of passion. Voltaire main- 
tains, that the difficulty of composing in French rhyme, is one 
great cause of the pleasure which the audience receives frpm 
the composition. Tragedy would be ruined, says he, if wfe 
were, to write it in Uank verse ; take away the difficulty, and 
you take away the whole merit. A strange idea i as if the en- 
tertainment of the audience arose,npt from the emotions which 
the poet is successful in awakening, but from a reflection on 
the toil which he endured in his closet, from assorting male 
and female rhymes. With regard to those splendid compari- 
sons in rhyme and strings of Couplets, with which' it was, some 
tiB][e ^o, fashionable for our English poets to conclude, not 
cnly every act of tragedy, buNf sometimes also the most interest 
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ing scenes, nothing need be said, bqt that they w^re the Hwat 
perfect barbarisms ; childish ornatnentSi introduced to please 
a false taste in the audience ; and now universally laid aside. 
'Havkig thus treated of all the different parts of tragedy,! 
shall cSiclude the subject with a short ^view of the Greiek, the 
French^ and the English stage, and with observations on the 
principal writers. 

Most of the distinguished characters of the Greek tragedy 
have been already occasionally mentioned. It was embellished 
with the lyric poetry of the chorus, of the origin of whkh, 
and of the advantages and disadvantages attending it, i treated 
fully in the preceding Lecture. The plot was always exceed- 
ing simple. It admitted *of few incidents. It was coriduct- 
led, for most part, with a very exact regard to the umttestf 
at:tion» time and place. Machinery, or the intervention of the 

i gods, was employed ; and, which Is vety faulty, the final m* 

ravelling sometimes nfade to turn upon it. Love except ia 
one or two instances, wasnever admitted intcy tTie Greek trage- 
dy; Their subjects were often founded on destiny, or inevitable 
• misfortunes. A vein of religious and moral sentiment jUvays 
runs through them ; bOt they made lesi» use than the moderns 
of the combat of the passions, and of the distresses which our . 
passions bring upon us. Their plots wete all taken froin the 
ancient traditionary stories of their own nation. Hercules far- 
. nishes matter for two tragedies. The history of CEdipus, king 
of Thebes, and his unfortunate family, for six. The waro* 
Troy, with its consequences, for no fetter than Seventeen* 
There is only one of later daTe than this; which is the Persae, 
or expedition of Xerxes, by iEschylus. . 

iEscbylus is the father of Greek tragedy, and exhibits both 
the beauties and the defects, of an early original writer. » He 
is bold, nervous, and animated, but very obscure and difficaltto 
be understood ; partly by reason of the incorrect state in \ehich 
we have his works, (they having suffered mortfe by time, than 
any of the ancient tragedians) and partly, on accouflt of the 

*, * nature of his /style; which is crowded with metaphors, often 

harsh and tumid. He abounds with martial ideas and descrip- 
tions. He has much (ire and elevation ; less of tenderness, 
than of force. He delights in thi^ marvellous. *The ghost of 
' Partus in the ijerss^, the In^pirjrtioii of (?as§a3»dr8 in Agamem 
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aon, and the songs of the furies in the Eumenides^ are beauti- 
ful in their kind^ and strongly expressive of his genius. 

Sophocles is the most masterly of the three Greek tragedians ; 
tlie most correct in the co;iduct of his subjects ; the most just 
and sublidie in his sentiments. ^ He is eminent for his cbscrip* 
tive talent. The relation of the death of OSdiipus, in his Oe- 
dipus Coloneus, and of the deadi of Hsmon" and Antigone, in 
liis Antigone, are perfect patterns of description to tragic poets. 
'Xuripides is esteemed more tender than Sophocles, and he i« 
fuller of morak sentiments. But, in the conduct of his plays, 
he is more incorrect and negligent ; his expositions, or open- 
iings of the subject, are made in a less arifuVmanner ; and th» 
songs of his chorui, though remarkably poetical, have, com- 
monly, less connexion >yith the main action^ than those of So- 
phocles. Both Euripides and Sophocles, however, have very 
high merit as tragic poets. They are elegant and beautiful in 
their style ; just, for the most part,* in their thoughts ; they 
speak with the voice of nature ; and making allowance for the 
difFerex>^e of ancient and modem ideas, in the midst of all their 
simplicity, they are touching and interesting. 

The circumstancesof theatrical representation oh the stages 
of Greece and Rome, were, in several respects, verysfagular, 
and widely different ^ from what obtains among us. Not only 
were the songs of the chorus'^iccompanied with instrumental 
music, but as the Abbe du Bos, in his reflections on poetry and 
painting, has proved, with much curious erudition, that the 
, dialogue part had also a modulation of its own, which was ca- 
pable of being set to notes^; that it was carried on in a sort of 
recitative between the actors^ and was suppoited by instruments. 
.He has farther attempted to prove, but the proof seems more 
dubious that on some occasions, on the'Roman stage, the pro- 
nouncing the gesticulating parts were divided ; that one actor 
spoke, and ahot)ier performed the gestures and motions corres- 
pondingno what the first said.' The actors in tragedy wore a 
long robe, called Syrma, which flowed upon the stage. They 
were raised upon Cothurnii which rendered their stature un- 
comtnonly high ; and they alws^'S' played in masques. These 
masques were like helmets, which covered the whole head ; the 
mouths of them were so contrived, as to giffe an artificial sound 
to thevoicei in order to make it be heard oyer their vast thea- 
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^ jew ' of religion ; but it b less tedder and interesting than An* 

d jmaque. 

Racine has formed two ^of bis plays upon plans of Euripides* 

In the Pboedra he is extremely successful, but not so, in my 

^ opinion, iii the Iphigenie ; where he has degraded the ancient 

characters, by unseasonable gallantry. Achilles is a French 

lo^r s and Eriphile, a modern lady.^ 

^ Yhe chartctert of Comeille &nd Racine are happily contrasted with 
ene another, in the foHowing beautiful lines of a French poet, which wIM 
gratiiy seTeral readers. 

, - CORNEILLE. 

Illam nobiUibuB majestas evehit alls 
, Vertice tangentem nul>es : stant ordine longpo 
Magnanimi circum hero<fs, fulgentibus omnea 
Induti trabeis, Polyeuctus, Cinna, Seleucus, ^ 
fit Cidus, et rugis signatus Horatius ora. 

. . . RACINE. 

• 

. Hunc circumvoUtat penna alludente Cupido, 
Vincla tnumpbatis instemens florea scenis ; 
CoUi^t haec moHis genius, levibusque catenis 
Heroas stringlt dociles, Pyrrhosque, Titosque, . 
^ Peirdasque, ac Hippc^ytos, qui sponte sequuntur 

Servitium^ facilesque ferunt in vincula palmas. 
Ingentes nimirum animos Corndlius ifigens, 
£t quales habet ipse, suis beroibus afilat 
Sublimes sensus, vox ollL inaseuU, magnum os, 
Kec mortale sonans. Rapido fluit impetu vena» 
Vena Sophoclets non inficianda fluentls. 
Racinius Gallia haud visos ante theatris , 
MpUior ingcnio teneros induzit amores. 
Magnanimos quamvis sensus sub pectore veraet ** 
Agrippina, licet Romano robore Burrhua 
Pcmeat» et magni generosa superbia Pori 
Kon semeTSnkeat, tamen esse ad rooUia natum 

- Cfiedideris vatem ; vox olli mellea, lenis 

Spiritus est; non Ule animis vim concitus iniert. 
At coBCos animorum aditus rimatur, et imis 
Mentibus occultos, syren penctrabilis, ictus 
Insinuans, palpando ferit, laeditque placendo. 
* Vena fluit facilt non intermissa nitore, * 

Kec rapidos semper volvit cum murmure fluctui^ 
Agpnine sed leni fluitat Seu gramina iambit. 
Rivuhis, ct CttcO per prata virentia lapsu 
Aufugiens^ tacita fluit indeprensus arena ; n 

•Flore micant npae illimes ; hue vulgus aroantum - 
Convolat, et lacrymts auget rivalibus undas : 
Singultijs undae referunt, gemitusque sonoros 
Ingeminant, moUi gemitus iroltantf; susurro. 

Templum Tragoediae> per JPr. Marty^ i Societats j^^ 
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Vohftirei in several of his tragedies, is inferior to none 
of his predecessors. In one great afrticle, he has outdone them 
all, in the delicate and interesting situations which he has con- 
trived to introduce. In these lies his chief strength. He b 
not, indeed, exempt from the defects of the other French tra- 
gedians, of wanting force, and of being sometimes too long 
and declamatory in his speeches; but hb characters a^e drawn 
iNrith spirit, his events are striking, and in his sentiments there 
is much elevation. His Zaire, Alzire, Merope, and Orphan of 
China, iare four capita tragedies, and deserve the highest praise* 
What one might perhaps not expect, Voltaire by in the strain 
of his semimentsi the most religious, and the most moral, of 
all tragic poets. 

Though the musical dramas of Metastaslo fulfil not the 
character of just and regular tragedies, they approach howevef ^ 
so near it, and possess sd much merit, that it would be unjust to 
pass them over without notice. For the elegance of style, the 
charms of lyric poetry, and the beauties of sentiment, they 
are eminent. They abound in wett>contrived and interesting 
aituations. The dialogue, by its closeness and rapidity /carries 
a considerable resemblance to that of the ancient Greek trage- 
dies i and is both more animated and more natural than the 
long declamation of the French theatre. But the shortness of 
the several dramas, and the intermixture of so much lyric po« 
etry as belongs to this sort of composition, often occasions the 
course of the incidents to be hurried on too qi^ckly, and pre- 
vents that consistent display of characters, and that full prepa* 
ration of events, which are necessary to a proper verbimilitude 
to tragedy.' " 

It only now remains to speak of the state of tragedy in Great 
Britam ; the general character of which is, that it is more ani* 
matec) and passionate than French tragedy, but more irregular 
and incorrect, and less attentive to decorum and to elegance. 
The pathetic, it must always be remeinbered, is the soul of 
tragedy* The English, therefore, must be allowed to have 
aimed at the highest species of excellence i though, in the exe- 
cution, they have not always joined the other beauties that 
ought to accompany the pathetic. 

Vot. II. Uu . 
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, The fir^t object w^cb. pfe^uw. itsrff to m 0n 4^ English 
theatre, is the great 6h^kespear^< Cfeal h^^ m^y he j,u?tl]r 
called, as the extent a.n4. force Df;bi^.iiat,\;ir9)ge?iiv&s,hQthfor 
tr^g^dy and comedy,, i^ altpgether m^iva]1^4p^. BiM, ^ the 
9an)e timc^ it. U ge^io^^ j^bopting wiI0 ; deficient ii^ just taate^ 
apd altogether una^^iated b|y kpoifledge or sMt, Lopg baa he 
been idolized by tb; British natioq; much ba/i been aaid) aii4 
iDUch has be(^Q wrhtetif cpncextjbg bin\.} criticiam has htf^ 
drawn to the very dr^, in cqaimentaifrics upon his wordaami 
ivitticisips 'p and yqt it renmins, to: this day^i in d»ui?t, whether 
bis beapties, or bia £ivfll9 be. greatest* Admirable scepes, and 
passages, witbqi^t euipber, there are^. in hi$play.9i passages 
beyond wh^t are to be found in any other draiDiit^c writer f 
but there is h^rdhr any one pf his plays which cm ^ be crfled 
altogether a good one, or \Fbich can, be ref4 Hfitb uiiifitevrupied 
pleasure fron^ begi^oipij; to end. Besides, extreme imreg^sv* 
ities in conduct, and grutesque mixtures of seriouf)ai|d.€omie 
in one piece, we aife evei^ qbiir and then inter^pl«;d by 
unnatural thpu^bts^ h^rsh expressions, acerta^n qb^ptire, horn** 
bast, and a play upon worcis, ^hich be. is; fond of purs^ip^a 
and these interriaptions to our pleasure too frequently occvm").- 
on occasions, when we MTOuId least w^ to. meet with: theou 
All these faults, however, Shakespeare redeeAoiSf by two of th<; 
greatest excellencies which any tragic poet c»i possess | bia 
lively and divefsifiedpaintiDgs of character ; his strong and. 
natural expressions of passion. These are his two chief virtues^ 
on those hid meVit restsl Notwithstanding his many absurdities^ 
all the while we are reading his plays, we fipd ourselves in the 
midst of our fellows ; we meet with men, vulgar perhaps, iof 

* The character which Drydcn has dravm of Shakespeaik^lsnot onlyjus^^ 
bnt uncommonly elegant and happy. <' He.WM tiieman, vfaoof all^modemV 
and perhaps ancient po^ts, had the largest «nd most coiSpvelien^iyesoi^. AU 
the iihages of nature were still present tbhim^and be drew them not laborioasr 
ly, but mckily. When he dje^cribes any tbifig, you mpi^ ymniiee it; yo« fe^ 
it too. They who accuse him of wanting Tearni|ig, give; him. the gte^^tes^ 
commendation. He was naturally leamed. He needed hot the spectacled 
oX books to read nature. He looked in wari}» and found her there. I cao4 ' 
not say he is every where alike, Where he so I should do hhn ioJ4rv, to 
compare him to the greatest of Ihankind. He js many times Aat and in- 
sipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches;; b>s seftpus swi^VipfT^nit*/ 
bombast. But he is always great, when some great occasion is presented 
to him/' . J^Rivz^h Essay on Dramatic ^tr^ . 



tfa^r BHiiicietii^ cMnt or hjirili ki tteir s^fcdih^ht*, but iSA 
a^y 'tact men ; thejr ^e^k witb iiamsiB Vdic A, and are actu^' 
^teiS t>5r human pttstibnk % we are interested in wtiat tiny &ay c^ 
do, becaofte lire feel that they kre of thfe same nature with oor- 
sdreft. It is therefore no katter of wonder, thbt from th^ 
more polished and regulsir, hixt more cold and artificial per^ 
fimnazices ci other p6etk^ the {>ubBc i^hould retUrh with plea- 
iure to sUch warm and genuine represeniattotis of human na* 
ttire. Shakesfpeaire po^sess^s likewiiie the merit of having crea<^ 
tfed, for nimsetf, a sort pf ^orld of pfseternatural beings* . iiis 
i^itches^ ghostSi fairies, iUid spirits of all kinds, are described 
t^ith such circumstances of awful and mysterious solemnity^ 
abd gfie^k a language so j>eturiat to themselves, as strongly to 
iftbdl the imagination. His two master-pieces, and in which, 
in my opinion, the strength of his genius chiefly appears, are, 
"^thdlb and Matrbeth. With regshrd to bis historical phtys^ 
Aey are, properl;^ tweaking, neither tragedies nor comedies ; 
but a pcculidfr species of dramatic entertainment, calculated to 
d^strib'e the niauners of the times of which he treats, to ex- 
falbii &it principal charSi'dt^rs, and to fix our imagination on 
dte most interestbg events and resolutions df our own 
country.* 

After the age of Shakespedrei we can produce in the Eng- 
Ksh language several detached tragedies of considerable merit. 
But we have not many draniatic writers whose whole works 
Are d^tled eidier to particular critictsnr, or very high praise. 
Inftlbe tragedies of Dryden and Lee, there is much fire, but mtx- 
ddf Widtntuch fustain and rant. Lee^s Theodocius, Or the ^Foircd 
of Love,' is the best of his pieces, and, tn> some of his scenes, 
dOi^S Aot' Wstot ttndemiiss aiid watmth, though romantic in 
l3kt plan, and extravagant in the semimeitts. Otway was en-; 
doW^d with a high porflbn of the trISgic sjiWit ; Which apjiears to 
gre^advahtsigr hi hiii two prbcipa/l tragedies,** The brphan,"'* 
and •** Venice Preserved.** Iri these, he Is pcrhapi too tragic / 
the distr^ss^S bfeWg sodecp, astci tear and overwhelm the 
mind. He is a'li'riter, doubthss; of genlus'ahd itrf^bg passion / 

* See sii,'e^Q}lfent defence of SJiskcifpeavety HUtoricat Pl«y$» ai^. $stvt^ 
r^l just observations on bis peculiar exccfleijcics as a tragic poet, in Mji. 
Mo!rt»gwVE#*aronthe<'svriting»aRd^n«»al'Siikcipcarr. • - •- 
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hot at the miim toe, exceedingly gross ^md indelicate. Nm 
tragedies are less mortfl than those of Otway. There are n^ 
generous or noble sentiaseots io theas i bot'a licentioos Sj^rit 
ofteo discovers itselC He is the very qpposite of the French 
decorum 9 and has connived to kuroduee .^obscenity and inde* 
cent allusions, in to ' the midst of deep tragedy* 

Rowe'§ tragedies make a contrast to those of Otvay. He 
is full of elevated and mtind sentiments* The poetry is often 
good, and the language always pure and elegant ; but in most 
of his {days, he is too cold and uninteresting ; and iowery 
rather than (rsgip* Two, however, be has produced, which 
deserve to be exempted from this censure, Jane Shore, and 
the Fair Penitent, in both of which, there are so many tender 
and truly pathetic scenes, as to reodei; them justly favourites 
of the public.^ 

Dr. Young's Revenge, is a play which discovers geniua and 
firei but wants teuderness^ and turns too much upcm thc^ 
shocking and direful passions* In Congreve*s Mourning Bride^ 
there are some fine situations, and much good poetry* The 
two first acts are admirable* The in^eting. of Almeria with 
her husbaad Osmyn, in the tomb of Anselmo» is one of the 
most solemn and striking situations to be found in any tragedy. 
The defects in the catastrophe, I pointed out in the last Lec- 
ture* Mr* Thomson's tragedies are too full of a stiff morality, 
which renders them dull and form^ Tancred and Sag^mun** 
da, far excels the rest ; and for the plot, the characters^ and 
sentiments, justly deserves a place among the best English 
tragedies* Of later pieces, and of living authors, I have all 
along declined to speak. 

Upon the whole i reviewing die tragic compositions of dif« 
ferent nations, the following conclusions arise* A Greek tra« 
gedy is the relation of any distressful or melancholy incident s 
sometimes the effect of passion or crime, oftener of the decree 
of the gods, sifloply exposed; without much variety of parts 
or events, but naturally and beautifully set before us ; height- 
ened by the poetry of the chorus* A French tragedy, is a se- 
ries of artful and refined conversatiohs, founded upon a variety 
of tragical and interesting situations i carried on with littie 
action and vehemence ; but with much poetical beau^, 9nd 
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big^ propriety and decorum. An £p|^b tmgeilf is the com^ 
ha% of UroBg passioos^ let before us'in sdl their violeace ; pro* 
Cueing deep dieasters ; pfton irregularly conducted y abowid* 
ing in action ; nid filling tbe spectatora with gric£ The an* 
^ent tragedies were aaore natundand simile ; the modem are 
more artful and comfdex* Among the French, there m more 
correctness ; among the EngUahmore fire^ Andromaque and 
Zaire, ^ften ^ OtbeUo and Venice Preaerved, rend die hearts 
It deserves ren>arks diai three of the greatest maiter»pieces ^ 
the French tragic dieatre, ttam wholly upon re^^us suhjectii 
the Alhalie of Racine, the ^Polyeucte of Comeille, and the 
Zaire of Volta^, Hie first is founded npon a historical pas- 
sage of the Old Testament ; in the o^rtwo, die distress^ 
arises from the zeal and attadunent of the principal personages 
to tbe Christian faith ; and in all the three, the authors have, 
with much proprietry, avanled themselves of the majesty 
which may be dorived from religious Ideasl 
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• COMEDY— GREEK AND ROMAN, FRENCtij 

ENGLISH COMEDY. 

COMEDY is suffiJently di8cnminate4 from tragedy, by: 
its general spirit and strain* While pity and terror, and the 
other strong passions form the province of the laf ter» the chief 
or rather sole instrument of the formef, is ridicule^ Cdmcdy 
proposes for its object, neither the great sufferings nor th6 
great crimes of men ; but their follies and slighter vices^ those 
part of their characters which rai^e in beholders a sense of im- 
propriety, which expose them to be censured, and laughed at 
by others, or whch render them :troublesome in civil society. 

This general idea of comedy, as a satirical exhibition of the 
improprieties and follies of mankind, ia an idea very moral and 
UsefuL, There is nothing in the nature, or general plan of this 
kind of composition, that renders it liable to censure* To po- 
lish the manners of men, to promote, attention to the pr«)p^ 
decprums of social behavipury and above all to render vice ri- 
diculous, is doing real service to the world. Many vices might 
-be more successfully exploded, by employing ridicule agsiost 
them, than by serious attacks and arguments* At the fX^ 
time it must be sonfessed, that ridicule is an instrument of sudi 
a nature, that when managed by unskilful, or improper hasdi 
there is hazard of its doing mischief, instead of good, to 8oa- 
cty. For ridicule is far from being, as some have mahitafinw 
it to be, a proper test of truth. On the contrary, i^ i* *P^^ 
mi^ead, and seduce, by the colours which it throws upon it* 
objects, and it is oftei[i more diflScult to judge, whether thcac 
colours be natural and proper, than it is to distingiiish between 
simple truth and enor. Licentious writersi therefore} of to^ 



c^ule ap9D,,ch%racter9 auicl obj^ect^ itfhi^fi diiid not deserve kv 
^u^,thi{» is a, fa!i4V 9^ owing to tl^c omure of opmcdy^ but lo 
the gfoiius aHOid turn, of die ^rij^^^ of xU :ln the J»|kk of 9 
l9;9^ immoi^^i^t)iorKCoipQdy wiU iiijt9^ aftdicoroipl; whijb 
1^ thq^e of a yh^upua aad ^elUiig|B^pi^iied oi^^it wiU bt suit 
omlY; a. gay ,n^d^ iofioe/ents b^t atamdai^l^ andiuiitfolxnitajrtflBaft^ 
Vfifo^tf > Fr^Q^b coi^ody M ^P Q^tQdyioQt scbkool af maonfttisii 
igbil^ J^QglMl coptedy. hm bees too oftfn fhQ.fKhoo) o£ vio^ .. 

. Tba rulkiB ]?€Msp^U)g the di^i^auc iictioik, which. I delivevsd . 
in tho first JLecturie uppa. ti^gedyi belong equally to comedyii 
f^ be^K^y^of cpura^, OW di^quisUtooa coucen^g i^areahmti^ 
^^ It ia nqfisSly n^ocapary to botb these ferma of drateatia 
c^iiappskion, ^atr d^er^ V wprapOKtmitjf offattbaand subj^i 
tl)^ the uiiit|e8rof>time.$^4 plftCi^f tM^aftoaiichaa posaiUe, pre* 
sfitvfc^ i thav i% timt the time ^)theactifm be broogfatswithia 
rei^o^able bpwd# ; a^ithe p}»oe of th(i at^on never thaitged^ 
atjlc^at, not dniringi ^ .^^ourse of; eai^ act ; diet* the several 
sci^aca or suq^e9»i¥<> coov^pgyKSoPtbo properly Ihked ttjgeifcui y 
tliia^ thp. stage he neviei^ ip^t^Iy evvcuiited till; the act closeo; 
a^ tha$ the reeson shoidd appear to ns; why the^persohagee 
^hp fiU up thesidaffsret^t sbenes^ cmter a&d go off At stage^ ar 
the time wbi^ tliey jwm made to dor so* The scope of aH de^ 
riileSf I shelved). WB4 iTEi.hriiigj the imttatioxi as near as pessafale 
to probabiUty |> Which iaaliraya.ix^essary^ iftimler to ai^iim^- 
H^^^ givjing as pleaaure^ . This reason requires, pei^haps, ai 
a^H|tei:^$efvai)i^eii'oC the dramatic rules; iti. comedy^ tha^ia' 
tmg^dy*. F<^r the action of comedy being more familiar to us^ 
t^^, thstt of tragedy* 9lore like what we are gcoistomed tdsee 
ig- 9o<srmo« lile, we. judge more, easily of' what is probable^ 
a|i4 4re more hurl by the • #ant of it. The ph>bable and the 
i^tii^df Mh iif tim eOiidu^ of the ttory« and in the efaaractera . 
and sentiments of the persons who are fotroducedi are the . 
great foundation;^ it m^t always beretnemberedj of the whole 
beauty of comcjdy^ 

The s^bj^ct^ of tragedy are not limited to any cpnntry, or 
to aiiy,age, mie tx!agip poet may lay his scene^ in whatever. 
region hexpleases. He nuiy formhis sut^ect upon the hiflCoryt 
eUher of his. oiyn, <>r of iftfjfot^iga coumry ; and he thay take , 
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it from ai^ period that 19 agrteeabk to Mint tM>vever f enicyte itt 
tioM* The reverse of thisliQlfiUm^^ottedyy for a clear «iii 
obvious reasoQ* la tlie great vices, great Virtues^ mA Mgh 
passioDM, men of A countries and 9iff» reseaafble oae anodier 1 
aad are therefore equaify subjects for the tragic muse« Bat 
those decoruasik of behaviour, ^oee lesser discriminaobiia erf 
character, which afford subject for comedy, ehaqge with the 
diftiviices of coO)tttriea and times ; audcao never ht so well 
uadetstood by fore^ners, w^ by na^Ves. We weep for the 
heroes of Grecoe and Rome,, aa freely as we 'do for tbase of 
oar fywn couatry ; but we are touched with the ridieole of sudh 
snaoners laid.such characters only, as we- see and k|iow ; and 
therefore the .scene and subjeet of comedy, should alwaya be 
laid ktour own country, rad in oUr own times. The comic 
poet who Mins at correetiag improprii«ctes and fcAies of be^ 
havioac, should stocty ^^10 oatch the manners Iii4ng as tfiey 
rise*'* It is not his business to amoae us with a tale of ^ 
last age, or with a Spaniifa or a French intrigue^ but to give us 
ptcturea Aken from among ourselves r to sattrize reigning and 
present vices; to exhibit to the age a faithftd copy of itself, 
with its hnmoiirs, itsfefiies, and its esMvagances. It ii otfy 
by laying hiis plan in this manner, that be can add weight and 
dignHy to the entertainment which he gives us« Plautus, it is 
true, aodTerenoe^ did not follo«r this rule* They laid the 
scene irf tbeireomedtestn Greece^ and adopted the Greek 
laws and customs* But it must, be remembered, tto comedy 
was, in their age, but a new entertaitmeiR in Rome ; and that 
then tjif&f caoteMed themselves with imitating, often widi 
irasfslatiiig merely, the comedies of Manander, and other 
Grsek writers. Jn^^rtim^s^ it is known chat tbe Romans 
badtbe ^^ Co:no»Jia Tbgatai^' or what waa fpunded on their 
own manners, as well as the ** Comcedia Palliata,'^ <»* what wmT 
taken fron(i. the Greeks* 

Comedy may be divided into two kifde^ ; comedy of char^ 
acter, and comedy of intrigue. In the latter, the plot, or the 
action pf the play, is made the principal object* In -the for> 
m«r, the dbpUy of some peculiar character is chiefly aimed at ; 
the action i» contrived altogether With a view to this end, and 
is treated as subordinstte to it. The French abound most in 
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lohdatelHlft'ef iSliibMMfffi^: AH MoliettV ciipit*! piecH dre of ilu« 
•QttK Mr A¥ar«, fortaaOincc, MijitiBtlirop«, Tartoffc ; and such 
-are^DiBfttdMh^t^aifllM^. j^<<^ Aeseof di^othier French coMiediaiis. 
The £fi|^irii ba<^ '}ti«liiiied*niore to' comediai of JMfigoe; In 
th^ pliifei of GkiB|p^ve» Aiidi ill gi^nctil, itt M oiir eom^ks, 
tliSKi^ i« tM6h more i«o»f, tiaoife^iisiU, iuid toioti, tbanoa the 
Freoeh theatre. - ' ' . 

» < i^oird^r to>%iM tlu» V6rt of colnpe^illoii 'm {>i«op^r ad#anta^e> 
yk«ta« two Ititidil sihotfd 'lie properly niited tdgkher. Wtthoaf 
tftMii^imii^'^bl^ aiid^^l-'fbondiicted stoly^ 6ieife cbtiversatbii is 
«pt4»24#i6oiao^iA9i^id. V TlieVeahoQld be «l#«jr8 lurtnach in-' 
tK'igibiMfd giye^ii'Mriliethib^to^ish/iifrf fe^. 

TlleiAtittoilitf kkocM^o' Succeed obe liodther^ al to prbdtice 
9tti)elig^t«MUiifaAftv^d to fi» oar attention t While they aftird 
attbe tilaie tlme'a-f»op^r field for tkeimhibtttoiicyf character. 
For ibet{k»etcMat tM!v6r forget, iftat^to edthibit characters ahd 
itt||ttaliifkV4ftMs'ptiif<^i{^«bje€llL TlK^acti6it iti comedy, though 
it^d^Bniilda'1^8«<ftfr6v(n^^er t64ettder it aoimiac^ and satnral, 
te^n 4«fd%8ign>ifi^ant aad4fitpDrlaat pa^t 'of the jperfermance, than 
tliii actbijiftattragi^dy r^aa.in eomedyy'it is trhskt men S3)% and 
hd^'^ htf >fo«baNre^^<tee' d^ira^ ottr attentidti, rather titan what 
tkey-yih^iMii, ^whacvWey tofeiv^ Henee Itia a^;reat fimk to 
ov^oliargfe It Wkh t|)0 flMit^ iaUHgae; ted those tntrieate %ian- 
iiii^ylcKsalHit wiilri(ii»illlQlibb)eifiir (I w clbrrted on by per-^ 
t>leiied ap^rtiil^Mis ilatiB Micr^^ arenow 

jotftfy copdeiwtfbliaBdIaiid Mtdii : totP^Mcbcopduct^tbe main 
itt«^ AHtiedy yfiai( teat. ^ The sat^arioo of ti^^ spectators,' m^ 
atead of being diriteted -tonmrdft atiy 4i^play of tharacters, was 
fiMcll^^l tliolmi^Acteitfg tUra^a^dr^volutloM faitrigae ; 

nfrf^medy waA changed into a mete noveL 

(liililo lii^KMtge^tft of ^haraetM^, oni*^ bf the iMst edthmmi 
fatdltf^df ^omW #riterii) k^^e carry Ing-of them too far beyond 
li^ Wherever ridtcn^e is concerned, it is indeed es^emely 
diflkillc to hit' the ptvcise point whei« true wit ends, and buf- 
foonery l)egttts. • WiMbtt the miser, ^or instance, in Platktus, 
searching ther^era0nriMfiotli h^lAispeets f^^ having stolen his 
casltet, lrfte^ex^aflihl1lg first hiif r!|ht hand, and then his Iteft, 
cries out; *^t)Steftafe tti»to tertian^,*' *• sheWteeydtirthifd hand,'^ 

Vol. 11^' *•' '■ •: ^Ww • ^ ^'"'' -' '^ 
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tiigQiilscMt fi»^ tliir Inippy timi of nxorvereaftioi^^ 'inrcAt^of them 
^Ikk^^mtoroAmattat eteejftions liia^e mentioned. 
3S* 6M«Iett iUmAmndi md^ perhaps, we may add tlie Pit> 
V0fced Hmband, a&d tte Suspidious Husbatid, seem to have 
filQl^mem tWtnoit ofthei^^ forcasy attdjaamcal dialogic. 
- ^eseiMfe the <faief #bservations that oecui* to me, conceniiag 
^ft-getlerai friociptes ^t this species of dramatic writings a« 
flMllgltithedfitom, irn^dy. Bctf its nature and sp^it will be 
|i^"^bet«(r imderitodd; by a short history of its progress ; and 
» Vi^Wdf the filiaBoer in which it has bcoi carried on by authors 
n^d^^tM natiotia, 

; Tr^igedy is-geQemUy supposed to have be^n more anckm 
^iWtog *se Greeks tiwua comedy; Vf^ have iew^r lights^con^. 
^niing Ihe drigiiraitd Jirogress of the latter. What ia most 
pmpable, is, that, Hfce the other, it took its rise accidentally 
fro«i the dyrfarsions pecaliar to the Tcaii of Baccl&s, and fmn> 
7%espt» laxtd Ilia tart ; till by degrees^ it diverged into an eht 
terH^imietit of a i|isitb dtfFerehtnaiure fmrn-ft^eimn and Jherolc 
tragi^.y Critics diseifigoish three stages of comedy am^ng the 
Oreeks ^ w^ich they can the Ancient^ d]^ Afiddfe^ and the 

The anient Con^dy eonsi^ed tii direct and avowed satire 
against patticnls^ known^ persbtis, who were brought upon the 
stage by name* Ofthis tiature are.the plays of Aristephanes* 
eleven of whidt «t6stM extant f pfejfs of a very smguhtr nature 
aadAvhoUydtSeMiltfmm a^ have, since 

thai age, bornt flic niame of comedy* They shew what .a tur- 
boleitfattd lieeiMlions iepiAiic thatof Al&ens was/ and wh^t 
i3M»Maified sQope t^ Atheoijbs gave to ridfcule, wheo'^ey 
qoiAd sDfifer iht. mo^ ilhistrioilis persQtiagas t>{ their st^, the'ir 
g^«Sfa^^ft9dtb0lrtnapstralaes, CleoQ,. Lsn^achus, Itficias, A(- 
cibia^ea, notto memiott Socirates^e phllosophef, and Siiripi- 
4es^ poet, v> tte publicly e^e the aubdect <tf Doinedy., . Se- 
vend of Aristd[t)baQe&^s playar afe wtu»lly pdilitifia} satires upon 
pubUe matiagMiefity and tbt ectodbict^ot g^i^i^s md st^esmen* 
duifng tibe Pelopoaaesian war. :Thfcyrire so full of political 
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wMuHst « CQoMttMt UoiMedee of iMMtSMyicf^iiMewnnti. 
Thep ateunil, foo^ vhb parodie« of die gnifftttfi^ ffcmdi pitt^ 
ticularty of £mitildi0 ; tp iriidVpTcbe Mtlk>r:wiM wgi«»ii«iMVf » 
«iid ha» Written two eomodicsy aliiiost^iid»%^&i ordtm ii£^ 
eulehlnu • ' - •'■^ 

Vivadty, attire, md buffoonery, a#e Ae chfteftcteriiCte of 
Atntophetibi. Creams and filter hedie^la3rsu|>ofieMiy%£a« 
eioQ6i b^thteperford^ances^upoDthe^wiiote/ar^|K>t4ftte^^ 
to give us nny htgb opimoti of the Attic t«6te^ wit, iii His ago; 
They se^^i, iOcked^ to have bee«i com^sed for the^adolbb Tlie 
ridicule ^in{doyedin "them in extravagant 4 the wift^ ic» the moal 
par ti buffoooiah and faifcical ; the personal rvtiterf^bt^ganel 
4nnw?l r eod l^e obscenity ^I^treigilit in l|iein« is gross and iiitoI>* 
erable. The treatment jg;iven 1^ this comediiMavtoSoeratestlio* 
phaoaopber/isibisplkyd{^TheCl6ods,''ia^iVtifR k|fOii«i ; bttt 
however it might- tend to 41s]!»arage So6rat«^s in the paMic 
esteem, P. Bromoy, i»i nis Theatre Grtc^^ makes it appesir, 
diat it could not have beeo, as is cooimooly* supposed, the caose 
of decreeing the deaidi of |h«t phtbsopber, iirbicb did not hkj^' 
pen tili twetity«-tlirei: years after the represontation of Aristo^ 
phahes's Clouds* There is «xborus in Aris^opbiipes V {days ; 
but altogether of an irregular kind* It is partly saious,>pa(rt* 
' ly.comie; sometimes' mingles in ihe aclioo,^ sometimes ad- 
dresse§ the spectatots, defends the it^thory and attacks^ bi'fr ene* 

mieS.' . , • .. rr • V. 

Soon arfter the days of Atiisfopfaaoes,'!^ hfaei^ of anackiog 
persons on thestage'^by name, biing fimnd of dangerous con* 
sequence to the public peace, was proinbited by law* The, 
chovus also waasi at this pd|iodvb«di^edfrom the t^^ tfatalte,* 
as having been an instrument of too mueh. licenser andabosew 
Then, what is called the middle eomedy, took >ke }' ^icih 
was no other than an^^ufiidn'of the i^w; ^Ictttiotis^tiiea, 
indeed^ were employed ; bco^livi&g persons were «dHat|Bcted { 
and described in suc^ a in4lntieit4ls ia be sufid^nSy kutfwo* 
Of these comic pieces^'we have no repiatiis. ^0 'thens suo-^ 
ceeded the new c<34n«dy ; ¥rtien die stage heingioMiged^o desist 
wholly from personal ridicule, beeamie, >frhat it is no^, 1^' 
picture of manner; and characters, but not of particular p^r- 
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fagp.Tcfit0pe^ Mdiih9.aiKx>iiia>|^»^ by ^nhiuircb, we 

tft8te,'«»i^ ta have .«Bt the model ef correct^ deganti a^cl tnoml 



' Theei^#cutiaiiitiWbil;h.we,lKMr hftyeoLtbe new eomeify, 
ItattcaiK^Ae ioiiewlH MOtft the pbfi of > PImittis imd Terence : 
botfixif whoa freftrSmnedl upon the. Greek wntrn. PkiitMe 
ta.4x8t0ifeMied.ini vmy expieaaive iengu^e^add e greet de*^ 
g^fie. of the Vie Gomica* Ae be -wrote m.ea^eaijly pmod« he 
hears several maclttQf the rUdeoeae of the dmnuuic an, among 
theRoaaahay 'm. his.time. He ^ea» hie play widi prologn^e^ 
whi^ abmetimei pre^oceupy tfaesnbj^t of the whole piece* 
Tht repfeeen^on too, aad the action of the comedy^ are aome* 
timea fonfcHiiid^d ; the act<a* departing fipm his character and 
addremiag the audienccb There is too mui^h low wit and acor- 
^Usy in <Platttu8 1 too iaauteh of quaint conceit, and phiy upot» 
wwJb# B\A withal, he diaphiys more varied, and inore force 
dian Terence. Hia charaoers are dlwaya jaraoigfy mpited, 
though sometimes coarsely* His Amphy trion has been cq>ied- 
boAby BAbliere and by Orydeoi and his. Miser also (in the^ 
Aidolarju^) ia thi? foundatfonof a capitai play of MoUere's which 
haa been oece and again imitated on the English stage. Than 
Terence, nothing can be more ddicate, niore polished and el^** 
gant» His s^ie isa model of the pureft and most gracefcd la- 
tiaity* His dialogue ia aWays decern ead correct ; and he 
possesses^ beyond most writers, the art of relating with that 
faeaetiiiil and pictureaqoe simplicity, which nevtr finis to ple^^ 
Hie niMidity 46,\ ie^ general, uneitoeptionaUe« The situatieoa' 
which he iotrdduces, are oftitA tender atid ieteresttng ; end 
ni^wy of. hia; aentknente toueh the heart* ^ Hence, he may be 
cpnaidened as $he foim^ serioua comedy^ which haa^ 

of late yfiara, been revived, and of which I shaU have occaaibn 
afterwards to spe^ If he foik in any thing, it js in api^ight* 
liness and strength. Both in his characters, «md in fass plela* 
thure 19 too mech samene9s anci unif o|ro4ty thcoughput ^ hla 
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pilars; lie ^ea McpMidcirt «idiU4«dMliDlumfeqiiaHrd 
bun** Iftordcr to forma^perfect cosfeic waAmf^ «» Q»ipit 
wcmld be tecpiittte of tbe tylirft^aiid igtM Vkmrn^wUk li» 
gra^ and. correcttms fif Tcrdnou v. 

irst abjectt^ which prtliriits ineli^ ftrtiie.>S|Miiiibdi0i(|^iirladb 
has bt;eo remarkably fertile in dramatic productiaM. ^ hofot^ 
dt V<ga, Guillin* and CaideiOB, are die eUaf Spanish aamt^ 
disins^ Lopez de.Viigaf who i^ by mtiA daa^ ttait teaom^ 
diem> U said tb .have wrltfeefa above .« dwotandpiayrB f bat. our 
stttpriee at the oumber.of Us prodnctjooa "Mlht imMiAad, 
bjr. being iofproftcdoidicir aatme*.. »Fra«i «ha» aaaomtt wldcii' 
IVL Perroa de Catura^a Fraack wnteVrg^tA-^dieWi it would 
seem that our ShakeipeaJ^o ia yerfetdy a ytgularapd methodfc-^ 
cal author^o campnri^oo of Lope;^ .Ha-thrqiiaaasida rilTegaRl 
to the three uiuties, or.to^aafof tbe(B6taUidhedl;uraEiaof.dnN 
msitic writing. One plajr lofteii bcljidea jaoMny jreara, nay, tbe 
whole life of a man* , .The. ac^e^ during^) first ^lot^ is laid 
in Spain, the next in .Italy, and the diird \n itfrica. His 
plays are mostly of tiu^ historiod kind, fo^Uoded oathe aotodb 
of the country; and they are, geQcraBy,'a sort pftragkrcofaao* 
dies; oramixturaof heroit speeches,«.seriDttaJQ€idealS| waw 
apd slaughter, with nmch ridicule and buffbonery* Aag^lsand 
gods,. virtues ai^d vines, christian raligion «td pagan mytholo* 
gy, are all frequently jumbled together. In abort, tbey 9te^jtais» 
like i^o other dramatic compositions ; fall of the>rooiantic and 
e^^tr^y^gant* At d^.sa^ time, it is ^^snerally ^admitted, that 
19 the works of IfOpej&de ^fega, there ,a)r^ freiqueni marka of 
gei^9, and ipiich force cyf imagipatif^^.ntsi^r welUdrawa 
characters i many happy aituatipiui ; niaoy al^iking and m^errst- . 
ipgsuiprise^rdDd&om the sourcQ.of. his rlich invent|Qft»tbo. 
dramatic writer^ of other ^countries ate said .to have frequently 
drawn their mater t^^ He himself apologises ibr the extvea^ 

^ JaKus Csestr hasv ^en n» his of^tnloi^'of *Tereneef in the IbBowing; 
Ikeai which are pi^servect in the Jiii^ of Terence, ascribed to Sui^tpttiat, 

Tii qmi^ei In in sommfs/d diinidlaite 9fenaftder» • ' ' ' 
Ponerli^ et merita, puri Jfiernifiols ainstor £ . ' , 

ILembus atque utinam scriplTs acljuncta forct vis 
Coiiiica» uf aequato vjptu* pollcret honore ' " 
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Cun Graecia,^eque in hac despectus p«rte jaceres ; 
VQam hoc maceror^ ct doleo tibi decsse^ Terenti* 
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CGuiotrf ttketi) ' 1frllo^di||hted ia ti vaHdtjr of events,. In strahg^ 
Md Mr^rkittg lidi^eMires,' a«ld iL ta&yrimh of 'ifitii;gijf^s, mtt^ 
iijid^ ^tl in « ndtuftf add regtrtaity dotiddci^d btbrfl* 
-^^iFiie geotrat ctei*atUi^ df t^ f¥«ddh coiMc theatre are; that 
i^^b' eoTfifi^ d»li9, and ^c«iiw ^ ' S^¥«^raPw jttetl (sf cotidKfMl^ 
Vbs iK>te it haa|^[«di]tlidv«tt^/MllagQard; DafreMiy, Ddncouit^ 
and MatviriAixi; teit thcrHdr4tx£^ti Hf^bor, iei whbdi the Ft^df 
j^bry most; md'^tenl^ tbe)^ j^sffy pt ice^ at^be tiead of l^H tfadt( 
Ix)mediati9^ if^^iliee'fafMd^'Mb^ ^ ^^Tliefc^ H ihde^d^ Hit au^' 
Ihox' III kA ^e'frditfet^d ^i&gutsh^d agd 6f 'lioukXIW 
sAo haa attjdtf^d d bigfi^ i%pi&«g^^ir tHatr M^itf e, or who hm 
t«^ d^iHf liea^bMbd^Ire alr^tiilt^ t^rfectlo% id hifOwb art^ 
actordtti^ td tteji^^ilcift of alf »dfe Fmscfi crttfcs; ^ Vokaire^ 
bdKRy prtmbimt;^ IHfM t6 te llkilf^dst ^miiKmt o6<ic poet* oS 
aiif age^r country^ kor, perham, Is thia, Aie (fecisioti of iii«re"' 
l^hJity ; •fd^mlrig^bfA/'Uixiii «^ I kiibir nooei«rhoC 

dcserVei \6 lo^ prS<;rr^d W him,' Moliere is always the satfr^; 
iWdiily^'bf vtt^^dfi^^ ^*[tf *lls sfetect^da great variely of* 
rifflculdua? dbSrtdtcrar^^ciaiar to ite iimefs Ip whicfr he lived, 
aria hfe liW ^iierd»J^ ^ci^'^te rtSifeule'jtistfy^ Hetpbsaewrffc. 
^trotfg toihiid ^vfeHi {ie% fill bf ^itit^^nd pl<;a&aiiir7 ; ^ni \ 
bb jpleasdntfy is always innocent* His comedies in vttai^^%^K^t 
as thb'Af l^^nttjcipe attd'Tartu^, ar&a kind of dignified cdmedy, 
in whtcliviW'U exposed in th0 8tyfe^^£d£gaDt and poUtetathiei; - 
Id hisjh'osfeteaaedted, th<iagh there is al»jadance caf ridtctfleV 
y ef thei^6 Isa^Ttr any thitig Ibund- tcy^end a sood^st «ar; pc tp 
throw t^nfenftpt on sobriety and Vi]:taei Together with.Jthose 
hi|^ ^^idlitie^; MoUere^iias alsa some defects which Vol^ir^, , 
thougb.'Ms pi'dfesseil padcgyrist, candidly admks. He )& ac^ ^ 
kn^tfdgtdaist^bt happy in thenttraVeUing of his plot,a^ i^t«" 
teati^e tik>H& to d)e strong ^idilhitioti of cbaracfters, than toihe 
ccmdlifsi of the^lQtrig(i«,'his allra!7e(KI^| is fre<j[aent!y |>roug^t - 
on with toa little preparat^^, and in! ati improbahk niaiiaer. 
In his Verse cdihedifes, he^ is sotiif times .not sufficieotly i))^«r» 
esttbg, and too fuR^of lobg sptMtesr; aJidrnrikiftriiipt^i^Ub 
pi6c!^s iti ^rose^ hp is eefistireil ^for faein^ tod iarcicaL Few 
wrlferiS; however, !fanys*veFposs<^ssed>lhe. spirit, or Altain^4 
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the true end of coinedf s(» pinr&ctljr, upcm tbe trhotef a» M o- 
liere* His Tattuffky in the sqde of . grate jConaedy^ Midluy 
Avarfy hi the gay, are couueed hU two capitsd proditctioiis. 
- From the English theatre^ we are na^raUy Wd to expef^ « 
great rariety <i^ original chi|ractei8 ia comedy, Md Iwlder 
strokes of wit and humour, diao are t^ha fowdon ii]iy otl^er 
modem auge* HtttaQur is^ hi a gteajc on^MMre^ the. pe«^tar 
proviiiee of the English tialioiw T^ <»ptiirp.<^;,aiich a free 
government as ours f. and that unveatraHied. liberty which par 
manners allow' to every maiii :of liv.i^g en^rely- after hia ova 
t^Miei afford full scope to the difplay;ofjs«ag^larjl^ of character^ 
and to the indulgence of .buiaour, l|i {att ita (pfivid; 
in France^ the influence ^a<dtap9t^c«^afty.the more 
cd subordination of ranks; andcUie ufiiv^irsalobaf^yance c^ the 
forms of poUteness and decprun, spread ;s; laittGh sprcater mii- 
formity o\*erthe outward. behaviour anfl fci^i^^i^tera.of men. 
Hence comedy haa^ itiore amrde.fieMt aofl MCfm-flow wxth a 
much freer vein in Britain .than.in.Frvic^r, ..8<lt \% ia es^treme^ 
ly unfortunate, that;t<^ether wath the fjrefx^m apdh^lfluess of 
the comie spirit of Britain, ther<^ sho^lM|re.be|^i joined «ich 
a spirit of indecency and Ucentiouan^MS, as ^. djt^^j^ac;^^ EiK* 
l»h cqmedy beyond that of apy i^atAqo, sin^.tl^e^laya of Aiis^ 
topbanes* . r 

The first age, hofweveri of E^^ish cpxi^^y^ waa not infect- 
ed by this spirit. Neither the^ilays of ShiiVesp^iirCf nor tbgae 
of Benjonson, can be accused of immorsj tendency. Shake- 
speare^s general character,^hii:h I gave in the last JUecture, ap- 
pears Ivith as great advantage in his eomedtes^as^in bis,irage* 
dies \ a strong, fertilg, and creative genius^ irregular in <^oQduc(, 
employed too often in amusing the mob, [ but singularly rich 
and happy in the descriptbn of th^raoters aadrmanipera.' Jon* 
son is more regular in the conduct of his |neces, but s^ifaad^ 
pedantic; though not destitute of dj^maiacgj^mus. in the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, much fanc^: and ittvaotiou' 
appeaf, and several beautiful passages may he foimd. But, in 
general they abound with rOmaotic and it;ftp»>bable incidents^ 
with overcharged and unnaturid charaetei^, , and w^ coarse 
and gross allusionsr' Those comedies of tl^e bat age, by the ^ 
change of public mannersi and of the turn of convenaubB> 
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'isiace^thfrir time, areaiow become so obsolete to be very agree- 
^Ic*. For we mast observe, that comedy depending mufh on 
the prevailing tnodes of e:tt^rnal-bekaviouri becoipe^ sooner 
.antiquated than any other species of writing ; and, when ami- 
^uaf^ds, it seems harsh to us, and lose^ its power of pleasing> 
.This is especially the case with respect to the comipdies of our 
own courttry, where the change of manners is more sensible 
and striking, than^in^ny foreign pr6duction. IrtQur^owncouu' 
-try, the present mode-of behavibur is always the standard of po- 
liteness; and . what«yer departs fi;om it appears uncouth j 
wbereas^ in the Mvritings of fore-gners, we are less acquainted 
with any stanicjatd of this Icind, and, of course, ^re less hurt 
by the want of jt. Plautus appeared nr.ore antiquated to the 
Romans,^ in the age of Augustus, than he does now to us. 
It is -a high- proof of Shakespeare's^ uncommon genius, that, 
notwithstanding these disac^antages, his character of Falstaff, 
is to this dcxy admired, an<l his *' Merry , Wives oT Windsor" 
read with, pleasure. , - ^ ' 

It was not. till the sera of the restoration of king Charles 11. 

that the licentio*isness whichwas observ/ed, at that period, to 

infect the court, and the nation in general, seized, in a peculiar 

manner, upon comedy aa.its province, and, for almost a ^bole 

century, retained possession of it. (t was then first, that ther 

rake bocame the > predominant character, and, wiUi some ex« 

ceptiotts, the hero of every comedy. The ridicule was thrown^ 

not upon vice and folly, but much more commonly upon chas-p 

tity atid sobriety. At the end of the play, indeed, the rake is 

commonly, in lipp^arance, reformed, and profpsses that he is to 

become a sob^r man ;. but throughout the play, he is set up as 

*the naodel of a fine gentleman } and th( agreeable impression 

made by a sort of sprightly licentiousness^ is left upon the imar 

ginatio% as a picture, of the pleasurable enjoyment of life; 

while the reformation passes slightly away, as a niatter of mere 

fcrm- To what sort of moral conduct such public enter- 

tainmentS as these tend to form the yotith of both sexes, may 

. be easily imagined. Yet^ this has been the spirit wliich ban 

- prevailed upon the comic stage of Great Britain, not only dur- 

' ing the reign of Charles II. but throughout the reigns pf kiqg 

/- Vo|[^IL ^ ^X * . . 
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William and queen Asne« and down to the days of George U* 
Dryden was the first considerable dramatic writer after the 
restoration ; in whose comedies, as in all his ^vorks, there are 
found many strokes of genius, mixed with great carelessness, 
and visible marks of hasty, composition. As he sought to 
please only, he went along with the manners of the times ; 
and has carried through all his comedies, that vein of dissolute 
licentiousness, which was, then fashionable. In som^ of theni> 
the indecency w^ so gross, as to occasion, ^ven in that age, a 
prohibition of being brought upon the stage.^ 

Since his time, the writers of comedy^ />f greatest note, 
have been Cibber, Vanburgh, Farquhar, and Congreve. Cib- 
ber has written a great many comedies ; and though in several 
of them, there be much sprightliness, and a certain pert viva:cl- 
ty peculiar to him, yet they are so forced and unnatural in the' 
incidents, as to have generally sunk into obscurity, except two 
^hich have always continued in high favour with the public, 
" The Careless Husband,^' and " The Provoked Husband." 
The former is remarkable for the polite and easy turn of the 
dialogue ; and, with the exception of one indelicate scene, is 
tolerably moral too in the conduct, and in the tendency. The 
^ter, " The Provoked Husband,*' (which Was the joint produc- 
tion of Vaqburgh and Cibber) is, perhaps, on the whole, the best 
comedy in the English language. It is liable, indeed, to one 
critical objection, of having a double plot; as the incidents of 
the Wronghcad family, and those' of Lord Townly's, are sepa- 
rate, and independent of each other. But this irregularity . 
33 compensated by the natnrarcharacters, the fine<^ainting, and 
the happy strokes of humour with which, it abounds. We are 
indeed, surprised to find^so unexceptionable a comedy proceed- ' 
ing from two such loose authors ; for, in its general strain, it 
is calculated to expose licentiousness and folly ; and would do 
honour to any stage. 

* *< The mirth which he excites in comedy will, perhapfe, be found net so 
much to arise ft-om any Original humour, or peculiarity of character, nicely 
<listinguished, and dilig'ently pursued, as from incidents and circumstances, 
artifices and surprises, from jests of action, rather than sentiment. What he 
had of humorous or passio iMc, he seems to have had, not froni nature, but 
roxn (rther poets ; if not always a plagiary, yet^t least an imitator.*' 

J H xso x's JLife of D,ryden. 
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Sir John Van^urgh has spirit, wit, and ease; but he is, to 
the last degree, gross and indelicate. He is one of the most 
immoral of all our comedians. His " Provoked Wi£e*' is. full 
of such mdecent sentiments and allusions, as ought to explode 
it out of all reputable society. His ** Relapse" is equally cen- 
' surable ; and these are his only two considerable pieces. 
Congreve is, unquestionably, a writer of genius. He is lively, 
witty, and, sparkling ; full of character, and full of action* 
^is chief fault as a comic writer is, that he overflows with wit. 
It is often introduced unseasotiably ; and, almost every where 
there is too great a proportion of it for natural well-bred con- 
versation** Farquhar is a light and gay writer ; less correct, 
and less sparkling . than Congreve ; but he has more ease ; 
and, perhaps fully as great a share of the Vis Comica. The 
two best and least exceptionable of his plays, 9Tt the .*^ Re- 
•cruiting Officer,'* ahd the ** Beaux Stratagem," I say the 
least exceptionable; for, in^ general, the tendency of both 
Congreve and t^arquhar^s plays are immoral* Throughout them 
^11, the rake, the loose intrigue^ and the life of licentiousness, 
are the ol^ects continually held up to view; as if the assem- 
blie;s. of a great and polished nation could be ^tnuaisd with none 
but vicious objects* The indelicacy of these writers, in the fe- 
male characters whioh they introduce, is. particularly remarka-^ 
ble Nothing can be more awkward than their representations 
of a wonian of virtue and honour* Indeed,, there are hardly 
any female characters in their plays except two : - women of 
loose principals; or, women of, affected manners, when they 
attempt to draw a character of virtue. 

The censure which I have now passed upon these celebrated 
comedians, is far from being overstrained or severe. Accus- 
tomed to the indelicacy of our own comedy, and amused with 
'.* the wit and humour pf it, its immorality too easily escapes oat 

observation. But all foreigners, the French especially, who 
are accustomed to a better regulated^ and more decent stage, 
/ - speak of it with surprise and astonishment*. Voltaire, who is, 
\] assuredly, none of the most austere moralists, plumes himself 

' Br. Johnson says of him, in his life, that <' his personages ai'e a kind 

r' of intellectual' gladiators ; every sentence is to ward, or to strike ; the con* 

test of smartness is neve^ interinitttd i hiA wit is ft mttoori pUyiog to 4Ad 
fro, with alternate corruscatioosi'* ' . 
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not a little upon the superior bimseanoeot the French theatre ; 
and says, that the language of English comecSy is the lan;^uag« 
of debauchery, not of politeness^ M, Moralt, in his Letters 
upon the French and English nations, ascribes the. corruption 
of manners in London to comedy, as its chief cause. Their 
comedy, he says, is like that of no other country; it is the 
schoolm which the youth of both sexes familiarise themselves 
with vice, which is never represented there as vice, but as mere 
gaiety. As for comedies, says the ingt mous M. Diderot, ia 
hifi observations upon dramatic poetry, the English have none ; 
they have, in . their *place, sath-es, fuH, indeed, of garety and 
force, but without morals, and without taste i sans manirSj et 
sans gouU There is no wonder, therefore, that Lord Kaims, 
in his' Elements pf Criticism, should have ^^ppressed hinaselF 
upon this subject, of the indelicacy of English . comedy, in 
terms much sti-onger than any that I have used ; concluding his 
invective against it in these words \ " flow odious ought those 
writers to be, who thus spread infection through their na- 
tive country ; employing the talents which they have received 
from their Maker most traitorously against jiimself, by en- 
deavouring to corrupt and disfigure his creatures^ If the co- 
medics of Congreve did not rack hift with retnorse, in his last 
moments, he must have been lost to all sen^e of virtue*'* 
Vol. II. 479. , ^ 

1 am happy, however, to have it' in my power to observe, 
that of late years, a sensible reformation has begun to take 
place in English comedy. We have, at last, become ashamed 
of our niaking public entertainments rest, wholly upon profligate 
characters and scenes; and our later comedies, of any reputa- 
tion, are much purified from the licentiousness of former times. 
If they have not the spirit, the ease, and the wit of Coftgrcve 
and Farquhar, in wiiich respect they must be confessed to be 
somewhat deficient; this praise, however, they justly merit, 
of being innocent and moral. ' ; 

For this reformation, we are, questionless, much indebted to  
the French theatre, which has nqt only been, at all times, 
more chaste slind inqfTcnsive than ours, but has, within these 
few years, produced a spccifes of comedy, of still a graver turn 
than any that I have yet nientio&ed* This^ which is ^tt^d thf^ 
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seHoMS, or tender coiTied)^^ ^vA wa$ termed by its opposers. 
La Comedie Lartkayante^ Is not altogether a modern invention. 
Several of Terenec's plays, as the Andria,< in particular, par *• 
take of this character ; and as we know that Terence copied 
Menander, we have sufficient reason to believe- that his come- 
dies, also, were of the same kind. The nature of this compo- . 
sition, does not by any means exclude gaiety and ridicule ; but 
it lays tl\p chief stress upon tender and interesting situations ; 
it aims at being sentimental, and touching the he^rfby ^neans 
of the capital incidents ; it makes our pleasure arise, not so 
much fromthe laughter which* it excites, as from the tears of 
affection and joy which it draws forth • 

In English, Stecle^s Conscious Lovers is a comedy which 
approaches, to this character, and it has always been favourably 
received by the public. In French, there are several dramatic 
compositions of this kind, which possess considerable merit 
and reputation ; such as the *' Melanide,*' and *' Prejuge a la 
Mode,''of LaChausaee ; tiae ** Pere de FaraiUe,^'V Diderot ; 
ttie ** Genie,*' of Mad. Graffigny ; and the " Nanihc,'* and 
^* L^Enfant Prpdigue,'' of Voltaire* 

When thislbrm of comedy .first appeared in France^ it exci- 
ted a great controversy among the critics. It was objected to, 
as a dangerous and unjustifiable, innovation in composition. It 
is not comedy, said they ^ for.it is not founded oh laughter and 
ridicule. It is not tragedy, for it does cot involve us in sorrow* 
By what name then can'^t be called ? or what pretentions hath 
it to be comprehended under dramatic writing? But this 
was trifling, in the most tegregious manner, with crkical nanies 
and distinctions, as if these had invariably' fixed the essence, 
and ascertained the limits, of every sort of composition, t Assur- 
edly, it is not necessary that all comedies should be formed on 
one precise model. . Some may be entirely light and gay ; others 
.may incline more to the serious; some may partake of both ; 
and all of them, jipoperly executed,* may furnish agreeable and 
useful entertainments to the public, by suiting the different 
tastes of men.* Serious and tender comedy has no title to 

• " 11 y a be&ucQup^de tr^s booties pieces, oil il tie regne 'que de la gay- 
et^ i d'autres toulcs serialises; d'autres meUng^e^; d'aatres, ou J['atteii<* 
drissement va jusqu'aux- larmes.^ II ne faut donner exclusion a aucune 
genre :& si I'on me demaijdoit, quel genre eet Ic meilleur ? Je r^pondrois, 
cdlui qni^st le inleux traite," • voltatr^ 
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clalrp to Itself the possession of the stage, to the exclusion of 
ridicule and gaiety. But when it retains only its proper place, 
withr)ut usurping the province of any other ; when it is carried 
on with resemblance to real life, and without introtkicing ro- 
roantic and unnatura. satuations, it^ may certainly prove bojh 
sni interesting and an agreeable species of draraatic writing. 
If it l)ecoiiie insipid and drawling, this must be incjputed to the 
fault of the author, not to the nature, of the composition, which 
may admjt much liveliness and vivacity, / 

In general, whatever form comedy assumes^ whether gay or 
serious, it may always be esteemed a mark of society advanc* 
ing in true politeness, when those theatrical exhibitions, which 
are designed for public amusement, are cleared from indelicate 
sentiment, or imniord tendency. Though the licentious buf- 
foonery of Aristophanes amused the Greeks for a while, they 
advanced by degrees, to a chaster and juster taste; and the 
like progress of refinement may be concluded to take place 
among us, ^hen die publicjreceive M'ith favour, dramatic com* 
positions of such strain and spirit as entertained the Greeks and 
Romans, in the days of Metiander and Terence* 
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IN0EX TO THE TWO VOLUMES. 

{The Numeral Letters nSer no the Votumt : and the Fiptrei to the Tages, Wh^n thei;e Mre 
r no nUmeraW preceed the figures^ tltofe laft ufied nuScate the Voluxn^.^ 

A 

i4CCKNTS» tbitmn farther back from the termination in the Enirlifh than tn any other language, 
'i. iSM. $44dom. more than one in SngliUi word$> it. 123. Cyoverti themeafure of Knglflh 
Verfc,?a7, 

AchiiLit, bis cbarader in the Iliad, examined, ii. 284. ' • . 

jietioHy inoch ufed to afli(t language in an imperfect fiate> >. 76. And by ancient orators and 
players, is. Fandam«mtal rule of prt^ety in» is. ^32. .Caution with refpec^. to^ 133. In epic 
poetry therequilitesof, S^. 

iltti,the diviiionof aplayinto five»andarbritrary limitatloo* ii.3^2^. Thefe paufesin repie^ 
fencation ought to fall properly^ 3S;3.  

Adam, his character in Miicon's Paradife Loft* ii. 311. 

Mdifon^ general view of his Effsiy on the FleafUres ot the Imagination) i. 31. His invocation 
of flte mi^e in his Campaign cenfured* 55. -Blemiihes in his Uyle, 149^ ^51, 161. Eaie and 
per^pictticy of, 165f \Vt, 170. Hit beautiful defcriptipn of li^t aiid colours. 204. Inftance of 
his ufe ot metaphor* 218. Improperufeof Ttmiks, 244 hi$ general character as a w riter* 
S78. Cbacacter of the Spedaior, 288 . Critical examinaticw ot fome of thofe papers. 2S9. 
Kcmarktw ou his cricicifm of Taflo> Aminta> ii. 224, mo. His tragedy of Cato critically cx- 
amined» 380. 330«^35, 338. . , 

Ad'jtQi^tSt common to ail languages, i. lU. ilow they came to be claffed with neurit, jphl. 

Adverb*, theii nature and ufe delined,i. 118 importance o. their potition in a lentciicc illus- 
trated, 149. , * 

JEneidf of Virgil, tritical examinatiou of that poem, ii. 289. The fiibject, 290. Action, ibid. 
Is diticienc m characters, 291. Oiltfibation and management of the lubjcct, 2P2. Abour.ds 
with awful and tender icents, ibid. Tht defcent of i^ueas into hell, 293. lUe poem leit 
nnfini.. led by Virgil, 294. 

JEfchinea, a comparifon between him and Demofthenes, i. 367. 

MfchyluSf his character as a tragic wriier*Ji. 340. ' 

Atwif remarks on Virgil's defciiption offjjbat mountain, i. 52. ' And oil that by Sir Richard 
Blackmore, 53. 

Affecttorit the difadvantages of in public fpeafcin^. n. 134. 

Azest foari peculiarly fruitful in learned metu pomted out, ii. 150. 

Akenfide his coropanfon between Aiblimity in natural and moral objects,]. 38, vote. Inftance 
of lu3 happy allution to hgur«s, 203* Characters of his Plealures of tbe Imagiuatioii, u, 23 «. 

JUphabet of letters, the conliderations which led to the invention of, i. 93 Kemote obicurity of 
this invention, ibid The alphabets of different r.ations derived from one common i<>urc(-y94, 

AltigOTf, explained X 221. Anciently a favourite method of coi\veying inflructioDS, 223. A\- 
Icgorieal perfonages improper agents in epic poetry 227. 308, 

-/fwr^^f/y, in ftyle, from whence It proceeds, i. 148 

Amplificatinn in fpeech, what, i. 254. Its principal inftrument^ ibid, ~ \ 

Jm^rieun languages, the figurative ftyleof>i. 81. 200. ^ - 



Anagnorijs, in ancient tpigedy explained, ii. 325. 
-/1«»m/* and hillory, the Uiftindion " 



, , between, ii. 178. , 

4ncietU*, and modems diftinguiihed. ii. 151. The merits of artcient wrtt€a% arc new hraily ^s. 
certained, rV.'ii^. Tte progrefs of knowledge favojirable tothe motlcrns, in iormmgatom- 
parifonibetween them, 154 .In philofophy and hiltory, ibid, llie efforts of genius ^ eater 
among the ancients, J55 A mediocrity of genius now more difluied, i *6. 
AntithfftS, ill language explained i. 248, The too frequr nt ale of, cenfureii, 249. 
.Jp'oJIrophe, the nature of this figure explained, i. 3^38 Find rjie from Cicero, li. 13, ncte, 
Arabian Nights Kntertainment a character of tho;e tales, ii. 192 
.4rrtAia« poetry. Its character, ii 2f>2. ' 

~^ -^ritt'/iww.charadler of his epillolarv writing, ii. 189. 

Architecture, fublimity in, whente it arifes, i. 37. The fotffces of beauty in 63. 
Arguments the proper msuiageraent of. in a discoorfe. ii 10* Ar.afytic and lyniheticmethodd, 
104. Arrangement of, loi. Are not to be too m^ich multiplied, i08. , 

, Ariojlo, character of his Orlando FurioK^. 198 3C2 • 

J/'(/2of/;, ]iM iif]^3 fQf (jP3fg3£^(_ and epic compoiition, whence derived, i. 2^, His ilftts.ition of 
a fenience, 145. His extended fen e Of tlie trrra"Tnetai»hor, 209. Character ot his fivlcjSOa, 
^ 268. His inftitutions of rhetoric, 364, ii. 14T. His utfinition of tragedy coirfiderui, 314. 

His obfervations on traeic characters. 332. 
Ar^flophanei, character othis comedies, n 355. 
Arithmetical figiu-es. univerfal characters, i. 92. 
Ark of the covenant choral letvice performed in the pi'oceffioft of bringing it back' to 'Mount ' 

ZJon, ii. 250. 
.<lr//i.?ron^, character of his Art of preferving Health, ii. 234. ' 
I ^'■*- ivoiksof. toVideredasafourceofbfcaat)^. J. 63. 

Articles,, in language, the ufe of, i, 101. Their importance in the English language illuflrated, 
i tbid. 

\ ylr/xc«<ar/on, cleamefsof.necefraryinpuhlitfpeaking.il. 122. . 

pir 47iOrt/:o/i* academical, rt'commrnded, ii. 145. Inftructions for the regulation, of, 146. 

fc* -'^-'/'<?"'ani, ancient, character of, i. 359. Eloquence of iWd. 

f A terbury, a more harmoijioiis writer than Tillotfon. i. 186. Critical examination t>f oi;e^of his 

:'"•, lermons, ii..65. His exordium ttf a 30th of January fermon, 92, 

^Attici and Aliani. oarties at Home, account of i, 372. 

'^^ Aufnrsj\Kiny, why no friends to oriticilm, i. 27. Why the moft ancient p-ffnrd -the moftfliik- 

•, *>»g initances of fnblunity, 43. Mall write with pvirh:y to gaiu efieeni, 123,*129^"' 

^'' :.  . • B 

J3jco», hi-iobsefvattons on romances, li.il 91, . . 

/Ja//rtiii have great influence over the manners of a people, ii. 190. "Where the fitft vehicles 
ot hiliorical knowledge and ii^ruction. ?0O. , • 

•'^-"'Y^hK eloquence of, defined i SiS Why more confined than the pleadings before ancient 
tnbuiijd.s, 383. Diiliijction between the motives of pleading at the bar, and Ijieakinp: in popu- 
lar a;; emUlics^il. 26. Imv^Lit refpect ancient plcndipgs didder hon^ thole of ivjaiiciu times. 
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' £7 InftractioAsfor|i]eadert>90/dS. 

Mardi, ancient, the firll founders of law and civt)tzaticn» ft.. flOO« \ * 

Barrmv Dr. charaaer ot his ^U, i. S65 Character of his terfldbtis i>. 4t. 
J& fuiitmf and Fit tcher.theitchaiaders as dramatic potrO. ii AQO* , , 

Beuu^y tr.reinotion laiset) by> diftin^iflied from that of lbbtimity> i.57. Is » t(Ma of viigB< 
application, f^ ^. Colours 58 Figure, f 9 Hogarth^s Kne ot- beauty and line ofgraee con J 
fidert-d 60. Motion ibtd, A landlcapr the moft compte.te^aflcxnhUige .of beau(iful obicAs, 
61. The human countenance 62. Works of art. 03. The influence oi htitefs and 4e 



in our ideas of beaut;|r> bid Beauty in litcnn^ compotitioin^ 64 ^Novelty, 65. Imitation itn 
Berg ms a Ot rman critic, writes a treatife onthe fobfimity of Cnfar's commentac|i;ay i. 41. 
BfrkJey bifliop. ch4taaerpt his Dialogues on the E^Kiftence of M&tter>ii» 185. . 

At'^rap/,^, as the clafs ot Mftorical composition, ebaracteriled.ii. 179 
Black'.. O'^t, Sir Richard^ remarks on bii^ defcription of Mount £tna. i* 53* ' 
Bla..h%3etl, his charatler as a writer, i S80. ^ J - 

Bm au his charaaer as a dldattic poet, ii. 2S7. ' ^ 

Bv'ingb:-oke, infhuices ot inaccuracy in his ftyle, i' 158. 172. A beautiful clftnax from, 169. A 

beM'itittil metaphor from 210. His general cbarSiiter as a p(^lticiaA and philosc^^ier, Sril. 
 His general character as a writer 281^ ii. 143. 

Sffm^-//, in writing deicribed, i. ^. ' * .f- 

Bojf. his dehnicion of an epic poem, ii 263. Hisilccocint of tfaecoiiipofition of the I)hid» 264. 
Moi^uet.M. iofianceBof apottrophes to perfonified objects, inhisfuneratorations. i.237' ncU. 

Coiul it.on of his funeral ora* uAi on the Prhice of Conde^ Ji 1)7. 
* Br * -in. Great, not eminent lor the ftudy of dloqueiKe, i. 379. Compared with France In 

t MS rt peer, 3S0. 
Mfu te his paralld between the elojiueiKe of thp pulpit and the bar, ii, 47 »«/^. • 

B uchattap his character as an hiftorian, ii, 177. h ' 

Bu i(Xfjg, how rcnUertd fublime, i. ^7. "^ 

c , . 

C.?<fw«»r account of his alpVhft,i.&4. 
X ^<e*r> commentaries, tht ftylcof, charactierifectaji. 41. Is cdnfidered by Bergerqs asjj^ 

llandard of fublime writing, 'Vid inftance o(^ hif%appy talent in hiAorical painting, ii. 172'/ 

««/*., His character of IVrenv*' the dramatilt. 357. > ' .''\ 

Ca-.neonft critical extimin»tion of his, I^utiad, ii 303 Confufc^ ms^chinecy oSj iht/f, 
/?(?'« ^?.i. 13r. his <ibrcrvati6n:- on Enj^iilh particles, i l69,notg. 
/'armtf/. Mount, nietaphOriLal allu.ious to, in Hebrew poetry ,ii. 253. 
r.jy'.-rr, hischaiacter as a lyric pott, ii. 229. • 

Cnta *rs;fie: the proper conduct o', in dramatic reprefentations, ii. 324. 
Cau ine ^orks, Livy's happy de cTrptton of the Uitgrace of the Roman ai4ny there, ii/171. 
Ceiiir language, its antiquity and character, i. 120. • Tht^ remainsof it where to be faumi, 

itd Poetry, its charactei^ ji, 20o ' \ 
Charaaen. thi d.ng»T of labouring thehi too much in htftorical works, ii. 175, The due re- 

quilitesof, in !^AC;tdy. 3^J. 
r//Mi5ff langnai5e, character of, i, 77. And writing, ,91. 

Clj'vairy origin of, ii. 192 > - , ' 

Chorus ancient ileicribed ii 3i7 Wis the origin Of tragedy ibid. Inconvcnichces of, 311. 

How it mi4;ht properly be introduced on the modern theatre^ 310. 
iT/rffno^c'/^. a due attention to, neceffary to hiHorical corapolitions,' iii 16J. 
c'/in/O/iu^ii?. St. his oratorical character! i. 378.. 

6 i/yW. Ins I haracter as a dramatic winter 'ii 362 ^ , 

^Vcffro, his ideas of talle, i \^ note. His dittin.tion b^wcen amare Mid diligffri, 139. Hi.; 

obicM vatiojis DO llyle 147. Very atttntive to the beartits otf climax. 169. Is the mojl bar- 

inonious of all writers 176 His remarks od tht power of mulic in orations, 180. Hisrat- 

• mention to harmony too viiible 195. . In^ice of his bap, y talept of adapting fonnd t» 
feme, 187. His acount of the origin of figurative linguage, 109' His obfenacions on. 
fuiting language to thefuhject i>ia. His rule foi' the life of metaphor, 214. Infitance C^-an- 
titli- lis in 248 The hgHre of li)eecj^ called vilJwi, 253, His cautitm againtt beRo^'ing pro- 

. iuie or I 'anient on an oration 258. His ciiflincti«)n Q|-ily1e 2^»!. His own character as a . 
\vriter, 261 . His character ©f the Grecian orat rs. 'o5 His own char<cter as an orator, 371. * 
ConiparM with Demoflheres, .173. Maft*rly apottiophe in, ii. H, «(?*«. His^ method "tefftu- 

* -dyi:.*5 ihi- judicial carifes he undtrtook t<» plead 29 • State of Jthe proler«tir)» of Avitus Cht- 

cntui' 35. Analylis of Cicero's oration tor h\m, ibid The exordium tp his fccond ora- , 

tion ag. -^nft R'ilU5«, S8, His .methodof preparing jj^trpductions to his orations, 91. Ex- 

ceU' d in narration, 99. His- dt fence of Milo, /*:rf^ 107. Jnftance of tbt: patlietic . in bis fall ?s 

' oration a^nirft Verres, 114. ^Character qf his trc'atife, de Orat ore, 151, Character of hisi 
dialogitfa.'l84. His Fpitllcs, 188 ' 

(i,<r^rIoyi Lord remarks on his llyle. i. H5- ??6 character a? ain binoriaw, ii. 177. 

Clafk t D«"' ^1»«^ ft>^eofhis fevmon*» characterifed ii. 62 

Clnihci. ancient their merits now finally fettled beyond cofltroverfy, if. IJX^ The ftudy o£ 
tiiem recommended, 157 

(?/;m'fv. a greatbeiutyihcompblition,!. 168. In what itconfHts, 254. 

(lie/:fini Avitus- hiltory of his piofccutjon, ii. 35* His cauiie undertakei^ by Ctcero, fB'id 
\,,iW)is o' Cce.ro's oration for him IA«<3f, 

Ctii)>-rl confuUrCd as the foundation oi lieJitity i. 58. 

come<f7,how diltinj^ni'hed froiri trgedytii. 313, 350. Rules for the conduct cf, 351. Tht* 

chiuiutersin? rfr.ghr to h: of our own country, and of our own time, 352. Two kinds of. 

ibid, Ci.aracters oogbt t< be dirtinguilhed, 354. Style, i'y'id. Ri^e and prpgrels of comedy 

3^5, SpanliVcomedy, 358. French coiJxedy 359 Englim comedj- 360 Uc entJoufness of» 

..> froin the xra of the reftoration, 361. The leformatiOn of, to what owing, 364. General ce- 

^^„,^,r ,yvjrdiflinj?»i(hed from metaphor,! 203/ The n*turc of this figure explained, 241. 
rmivotifi. Sicir Li'erar^ cdinyo\t\or\ • - ' < 

(fun(fe'-.,e~ the p}<^'t of his MourniDg Bridf embarrKffed; ii. 322. G^eperal character qi ^.h *a 
ae<V'3*8* Hi" contedies, .'^6'^. * •" 

(•ij,; V/7tf/)»i of verbs, the vririetieB of, i 114. 
(;'o„.j/jion,d;ftinRuilhed fromperfuaJion,!. 35^. -- 
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' Jorneiile, Im charaetcv an a<ira|ic writer, ii. 349, ^ ' , 
cmpiets, Che firft mtrddocekm ot» into Sa^fh poetry ,>tL SIi« 
CsT<;/«>» inltaaces of forced oietaphors in IU9 |>oeais, L a4, Ifii life of fiAilflS €CQfttftd« 94^. 

His general chamctser as a poet, »• S30. 
CftnfUr, biscbaracter of feveral enUnent Frcfldi writers, & 14S« Ii0f#. <^ 

Criticism, tme, and pedantic* dUttngniflted, i. 6. to obfect* Sfl. Its oriMm, St. Wlijr com-' 
plained off W petty aacbdrs iM» Mar fomttimep dccideagainfttbe voice Of the public, S8« 
Cyphtn, or atipnecKild figures, a kM of uoiversal dHtfacter* i . tfs. 

- * D 

* 
X7tfv#i,Kmg, his magniScent infiitotioni for tlw caUvatioa of itovd mufc nd poetry, ii* 

249. His cliarattter as a poet, Si9* 
JD#i<tf« in pcptilar skibnblies, tbe eloqueitee of, defined, i* 395, Move particQfaiily confidered ' 

ii. e. Rules for, »• «" - 

tHclAnuttion, tinfupported by (bund reafoning* ifolfe eloquence, ii. 7. 
Qgcienjim oi^oons coniidered in various langnages,!. lot. Wbctber Cftiet or pnpefitiops were 

rooft anciently ufed. 106. Wbkb of them are moll ofefol and bcaiitifui* 109* 
Deirfff^, heatlv^n, probable canfe of tiM nuinber of, i* aSR». 
i>ff//^a/<vtf orations, whs^, ii* 5. ^ 

i7r//'z;«i7,.the importance or, in public Qwaking, ii. 15, 119. The <oar chief requifttes in 131. 

The powers of voice, ioid» Atticolation I23r PronuocUtiOo, 123, Eaphalis^ 1S4. Paufes, 

tS9. Declamatory delivery, 131. Action, ibid. Affedation, 134. * 
Dfmrlriiw Phalereus, th^hetorician, his character, i. 390. <« 

^em^'t/2ral|x;«.orations, whaCf ii. 5. 
Demojjhauit his eloonence characteifG^, i. SAO. His expelSientt to furmootit the ij^advantages 

of his perfon and aadrel's,369. His cmMlition to Philip of Macedon, 3fi6. ttis xivalibip with 

i^chines,3d7. His ttylo and action, f^tif. Compared with Cicero, 373. Why hie oration* 

ilill pleafe in peruial, u. 7. Extracts from bis Philipics, 17. His definition of the ieveral 

points of oratory* 119. 
Deacri^m, the great teft of a poet*s imdglnation, tt. 838. SiUhsOioo of circnmflancts/^Mtf . 
. Inaminate obieos fliould be enlivened, 34S. Choke of ^niCS, 844, ^< 
D(^cri^froii ana intitation, the dittindion between, i. 07. . 

Dei Bnffi9* his fj^culations on the expreflive power of radical letteio and fyllable^, i. 74, nait, 
JDialogw writing, the properties of, li. 183. Is very difficult to eiiecute* ibid. Modem dia* 

iQgoes Ghara&rited, 184. 
Dii^/Tic poetry, its nature explained, ii. 891. The tnoft celefavated produaions m this clafi, 

fpecitied, ibid. Rules for compolitioos of this kind, 838. Proper embellilhments of, 833. ' 
Diderof. M. his charader of £ngliih corned);, ii. 364, . 

DidOt Her charader in the iEneid exas^ed, U. S91. 
Uionjffiiu of Halicarnaffus, his ideas ol excellency in 9 ffttence, i. 178. His ^Kftindions «f 

ftyl'e, 261. Charader of his treatxfe on Grecian orat^, 303. His compjinfim between Ly*- 

fias and Ifocrates, 364» note. His crkicUni on Thucydides, il. 163. 
Z>\fcourfe, See Oration, 
Dratnatic poetry, the origin of, ii, 808. Biftingaiflied by its ob§ects» Sizl See Tragttfy and 

Comedy, 
Vrydeut one of the firft reformers of onr Style, i. 807. Johnfon'fe charadfir of bis profe Ityle, 

iitid. note. His charader as a ^t, ii. 818. His chsirader of Sbalcespeare, 340, ncte, w$ 

own charader as a dramatic writer, 347, 308. 
Du iStfj/ Abbe, his remark on the theatrical compoiitidns of the ancients, i. 179. 

* E 

Sducatiottt liberal, and efTeotial requifitefor eloquence, ii. 140. 

i^'zypU the ttyle of the bieroglvphical writing of, i. 90. This an €&rly Aage of the art of writ- 
ing, ibid. The alphabet prolnbly invented m that coi^ntry, 93. 

iCr>x/>/;ay;4, its importance in public ^aking^ii. 124. Rule for, 135. 

2.icqu»nc*9 the fevera) ohjetts of conftderation under tins head, i. 358. fiehnition of the 
term, 353, ii. 135. Fundamental maxims of the art, i. 353. Defended againft the objedioii 
of the abufe of the art of perfualion, 354« Three kinds of eloquence diftinguiihed»355. 
Oratory, the highefi deifree of^ the ofTspring of pasuon, 356. Requilites for eloquence^ 357, 
French eloquence, ^id. Grecian^ 360, Hif« and charader of the rhetoriciaus of Greece, 
.*^2, Roman, 370. The Attic and Aiiani, 373. Comparilon betweoi Cicero and Demoll- ' 
henes, ibid. The (chools of the declaimera, 377. The eloquence of the primiiive fathers 
^f the church. 378. General remarks on modem eloquencei 379. Parliament, 388. llie 

' ^ar and pulpit, 381. The three kinds of omtions difiinguhhed by the ancients, ii. 5. Thefe 
<1iftin-5tioos bow farcom^pondent with thofe made at prefeut, fS< Eloquence of populai af- 
femblies confuJered, ibid. Ihe foundation of eloqtience, 8. The dagger of trufting ta pre- 
' pared {))eeche8 at public meetings, 9. Neceffary nremetgtation pointed out* f ^(V. Method, 
10. Style and expreflion, 11. Impetuoflty, li. Attention to decomois, i3. DeliTexy, 15, 
,130. Sununary, 16. See Ctcera, Dijnoethenen^ Orution, aud P^ipit, 




- ..J important i*H,v>* an-i^i • m, *ui, XVU «UUIl<tUUVC UUUlia v HK"«»»»»«M< v/i#n:wv» «• vucir^ci* 

ere pender, 103. The place of declenfion in, fuppKed by prrpofition^ lOC. The vari<His 
tenfes of Engiiib verbs. 1I5. Hiilorical view of the Bngliih language, ISO. The Celtic the 
primitive language of Britaij), i^tU The Teutonic tongue the bafvs of our prefent 0>eech, 
181. Its irregularities accounted for* 133. ^ts copioufnefs, /^i</. Compared with the French, 
langnage, 123. Its frj^Ie charaderi/M, 134. Its flexibility, 135. Is more hanuQiiious than 
is generally allowed, ibid. U rather tirong than gtacefut 136. Accent thrown f^her 
tnck in fingliih words, than in thole of any other language, ibid. General properties 
of the EnglUh tongue, ibid. Why fo looTely^and inaccurately w|itten* 137. Tbc fundamen- 
tal rules of fyntax, common both to the EnglUh and Latin 138. Ko author can gain eileem If 
he docs not write with purity, 139. Gramatical authors recommended, ibid. note. 

S^fcpoetn, theihndardsofit. 157. Is the highett effort of poetkal genius, 863. Thechar- 
aders of, omcured by critics, ibid, Kxammation of BolTu'^ accomitof the formation of the 
Ihad, iOtd, Epic pQ«tr y conftdered as to its ronral tendency. 808. Predominant character of, 

.3«J._ Adionof,86«, fi]^aaAt9,tjS9, Tbefubjed fliould be of rciboie d8Ke, tJO, ftodcts 
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kiftonr i|Mra.Mt!per for dramatic writing than for epic VOt^* i^iS, The ftory maftbe ltt« 
terelting and ikilfully managed t73. The intrigue, 'il>id, Tfife qdeftioD confider«d, whcthes 
it oug t to end luc cefsfully , ibid. Duration of the action, 37S. Characters of the perfonages, 
idrd. The principal hero, «74. Th^ machioery, S75. Narration* 277. UKrfe obfervijtiQDSj 
t78. 

Mpitode, defined with reference to epic poetry* ii. 269. Rules for condad of, iHd. 

J|p» /a/ar/ writing, general remark* on. ii. 185. 

JEt^» herCharaler m Miltxin's Paradife Loft, ii. til. 

J rr'>i<itf J, inttance of his excellence in the pathetic* v. 337. note. IGs charafder as a trslgic 
writfr, 341. l 

XxcJ-m ititnt, the proper ofeof.i. 350. Mode of their operation* 351. Rule for die enaptoy- 

xnentoF 252. 
£jrrrci/tf improves both bodily and mental po wen* i. 14. • 

£xo'd u/n of a difcoarse. the objects of* ii. 87. R,ules for the compQfitioQof, 80. ^ 
Zxplicatiw of the lubject of a fermon* obfervation on* ii. 101 • 



\ 
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fac^, hnman, the belintv of, complex^ 1. 63, 

ftr^u/iar his charader as a dramatic writer, ii. 36.1. - '• • 

*Hf'i«'-^, Latin, charaftcT of their ttyle of eloquence, i. 378. ' ., 

Ftfn^iVn^archbithc^, his parallel between Demotthenes smd Cicero* i. 375. His r^narks on 
the compofitioo of a fermon, ii. 95. Critical examination of his Adventures of Telemachus, 
305. ' ' ' . 

PfV/,Y'n^.acharaderof his novels, ii. 195. . . , ^r- /- 

Figurative ftyle of lauRuage define.!, i. 192. Is not a fcholaftic inventiofr* but ;» natural sWaUon 
of imac»nation.l93. How dcfcribed by rhetoricians 194. Will not render a cold or empty 
'compofition interettini^. lo«. I'he pathetic and fublime rejeft figures of fpeech, im. Orijjin 
of, 197. Hovv' they conlrihute to the beauty of ftyle. 201 Illuftrare defcrip ion, 303^. Heigh- 
tened emotion, i*i</. The rhetorical names and thffes of figures frivolous, 205. Thebeau- 
tiwof compofition not dependent on tropes and figures, ^56. Figures muft always rife natu- 
'' rally froai the iubi^a, fl»7. Are not to be prnfufely ufed. 258. The talent of uhug derivod 
from mture and not to be created, 359. If improperly introduced, areadeforinity* n$Up 
ibid. See Metaphor. 

Figure, conlidcred as a fource of beauty* i. 59. 

/y^'ur?* of Ipeech the origin of i. 79. .' 

IV^'vreiof thouj^ht, among rhetnrciains. defined, i. 194, 

Pitrt'fs and deiipn. conUdered as fourcesof beauty, i. 63. 

Fleece, a poem, harmonious paffiige from,i. 190. 

-Fonfffn/"//*. charafter ofhis Dialogue*, ii. 18?. ' . 

French^ Norman, when introduced into England, i. 131. ' -,_■«. j « 

J^tfnrA writers, general remarks on their ftyle, i, 364. Eloquence* 35T, 379. French and£a- 
gliih oratory compared, 381 . « 

Fr/^rt/fV/ in writing charaaerifed, i. f 5. 

 ■••".'• G ■•'■■■ ' ^ 

<><»>■ a character of his paftorals, ii 233. 

Gendrr, of nouns foundation of, L 102. - ' 

On»f« diftinguifhed from ta«e, i. 29. Its import, tft/rf. Includes tafte, 30. ThepleafiaTesof- 
the imagination, a ftriking teftimonv of divine benevolence, 32, True, is nurfed by lib*^!', 
357. In arts and writing, why difplaved more in one age than in another, ii. 14 . Was more 
vigorous in the ancients than in the oioderns, 155, A general mediocrity of* now diffufed, 
156. 

Gefner, a charafter of his Idylls, ii. 222, 

OyyZwr/-*, in public oratory, SeeA.Von, 

Gil Bits of Le Sage, charafter of that novel, it. 194. 

Ci>tfr/<, Abbe, charatler of his JynoMymfS i>a«cm, i.lll. flO#ff. 

Gsrrfcn inftanccs ftf his unnatural dispofition of words, i< 66. • 

C?<7rM«$ of Leontium the rhetorician, his charaifler, i. 362. 

Gofftfc poetry, its charader, ii. 201. 

Gr«ccAtt«, C. his declamations regulated by mufical rules i. 179. \ , 

Oammar, general, the principles of, little attended to by writers* i. 97. The divtfion efOie 
feveral part!* of fpeech, 98. Nbuns fubftantiv", 99. Articles. 101. Natnber, gender, aptl 
cafe of nouns, 102. Prepofitions 106. Pronouns, 109. Adjeftivcs, 110, Verbs, JIS. 
Ve»bs the noil artificial complex of all the parts of fpeech, 11 6- Adverbs, 118. Prepotitions 
and<-onjuntlicwTs, •"ii'/. |mports)ncp of the ftudy of gi-amaiar, ll9. 

Grfwdsr." SeeSttWrmi>. , ^ ^ m \ 

Crg^f, ihortaccount of the ancient repablJcs of, i. 359, Eloquence carefully JRudien there» 
360. j;;haraaers of t)ie diftinguilhed orators pf , 361 . Rife and cbaraaer of tbe rhetoricians, 
363. ' . . .;. «- 

Gr«>0i, a mufical language* i; 7T. ITS. Its flexibility,' 124. Writers* diAmguiflied Ibr vmpii- 
Citv, 376. 

Gaarini. charafter of his Ptf^or FJ<fff. ii. 333. 

Cuicciardini . bis charafter as an hiflorian, ii. ITS. ^ 

^' ' '  ' «  , ' 

JJra5a*^«H:, fublime reprefentation of the P«ity in, i. 44. 

Harris, explanatory unfile cited from, i. 243. 

Heltrnv poetry, in what points of view to be confidered, ii. 347. The apcient ff^mnnciad^ 
of, loft, -J^ 8. Mcfic and poetry, early cultivated among the Hebrewt* ihid. Conftruction of 
Hebrew poetry. 249. Is liftingiiifhed by a conci«e, •ftrong, figurative expreffion, 252. The 
metaphors employed in. fuggeftedby the climate and nature of the land of Judea* 253 256. 
Bold and rublime iriftances of perronification in, ihid. Bobk of Proverbs* 2^8. I^araentap 
tiont <>f Jeremiah, ihid Book of Job. 360 

Jftf/en, her character in the Iliad t-xamined.ii. 283. 

1%//, the various dL-fcmts into, given by ^ic poe^f (titsf €tit gtadii?d in^p^pycn^eot OfBOt^ 

wORtcetnug it future Qate«ii.S96. ' " -^  . • 
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^€Hriad9. See Veliaire!' 

Ac^{/i/{>/«i hU character as an hiilonatt,lM. ]fi3«. 

j^«f-&*/7»,fublune iiillances of, pointed outfi. St. 

£r<rri^. cbaracterofi2isiM«. i. 372, 

B-er&glfph cs, the fecoiid ftage of the art of wrfting, j. 89. Of SHJrpt* M. * 

£[t/tor ans, modern, rtieir advantages over the. ancient, ii^ 194., Ancient model* of# IST. Tilt 
ob;e6ls of ttieir duty, 1S9. Character ojl Fo}yM&> 161. Of Tbueydides, 101. Of Herodo- 
tus, and ThuanU8,i63. Primary qualities f^eceflaryhk an hlftorian, l6s. Character of Uv^ 
.^d siatuil, 166. Of Tacitus. 107. Inltru^Uons and cautions ^ hiftuhans. tZ^^i, Hqw to pr«- 
lervi the di^ityof narratiof. 169. How to render it iitterefting, 170. Danger ot retiningf 
too much in drawing cbaracters,l78. Charatterof the ttaUaii tdAonaot, 176; liie FrendE 
andfinglift 177. 

Hijlorn the prep<ir objea and end of; ii. 159. True, th^ chair^cters of ibtd, T^ft d^etttA 
cJalfes of, Ida. General hiftory> the proper condutl Of, ibid. The necefllRry qualities ot 
hiftorical narration^ 169. The proprieivof iptroduciiig oratioiia in-hiftory examinea, 174. 
And charaders> 175. 'ilie Italians the heft mddeifnhiftoriaiM, 17ft. See Annaft, M-ographyt 
Memo rt, anil Novels. 

^o^/irif/i. his anatt^hscrf beauty coni'idered, 1.60. . " 

Homer, not 'acquainted ^rith poetry as a iyiteinatic axt, L $7. , X>id not SioHeff a reined taftt, 
'30. fnftanccs-of fublimity in, 45. Is reniarkable  for the ule of perfoiulScation* 99^. Story 
of the Ihad, iL 2S0. Remarks on i^i'd. His invention and judgment ici tl^ c«o|}u£l of the 
poem, 282. Advantages ^id defers ariting %otn his narrative i>eecfae*, 28S. Ris charad«r« 
ibtd. His machinery 285. His ftyle# 286; His Ikill tn narrative delcripticn, 287. Hit ft* 
milesf iB d, Generaf chaial^er of bisOdyfley, 38ls* Pefeds of the Qdyueya289. Compar- 
ed with Virgil, 293 -^ 

Hoo^r, afpecimen ofbisllyle, i. 266. / .. 

Horace, figurative patTages cited from, i. 203. Infiance of miiced met^^or in, S18. CrowdoSh 

ihet:^phor8,2l9. His charader as a poet, ii. 157, 229. Was the reformer of latire> 234. 
- Humiur, why the EngHlh poflel's this quality more enunently tluin other nations^ ii. 360. 

Hyperbole, an explanaoon of that tigixre> i. 224. Cautions for the «Cb of*^. Two kinds 4^xiA/tf« 

 1 ^ 

/4^aj,abftra£t, entered into the firft formatio« of linguafireij. IIKI, 

Jeremiah, his poetical character, ii* 260. See Lamentations, 

y/iij^, Itory of> li. 280. Hemarfcs on.sMtf. TheprinJoalcharaiAer%Si93. li£»i^inery of* tB^« 

Imagination^ ^e pleafures of, asfj^ifiedby. Mr. Addilbo, i.' 31, The powers of, toenlaffV 

the inhere of our pleafure, a Itrikinginftance of divine benevolence. 3B. Is the fource of a* 

gm-ative language. 193, 198. 
Imitation, contidered as a fource of jAeafare to tafte, S. 65. tOU detoiiitioii dSMligttiQ)ed> 67. 
Inferences fro»n a fernion, the proper managetnent ta, ii. 117. 
Infinity of £pace« numbers, or duration/ affea the mind with fobUlhe1deaS|f i. 3S. 
inter jedt one, the firft eleinents of fpeech, i, 72. .' 

Interrogation, inttances of the happy ufe and effed <^, i. tSl. Mode tif thtir ope^tifp, XSt^ 

Rule for using, ibid. , 

Job . exampiification of the fabfimity of dbfcmity in the bboi dfy i. M» BeSpark* on the fiyl«r 

of, ii. 248. the fubjed and poetry of, S60» FinepaiTage from, 261. • 
Jthnfm, hischarader of Dnrdenfs jirofe ftyle, i 2o7. note. His remarks on the ftyl^ of 

Swifts 337, narff. His character of Hiomion, ii.240. His charader of pryden's cdjtMsoiea, 
, 362, note, klis cha|ader of Congreve, 363 ; note, 

?''onson,&eni his cliaratter as a dramatic poet, ii. 360> / 
saust the rhetorician, hi^ chara&er, 1.364. 
J/aiaA,fubUrae reprefentatton oftfae PeityinL44. Ifis dfficription otf thefiili of ths'Aflif^ 
nan empire, 239. His metaphors luited to the climate of iudeaii»' ik 9$^, 954> iSS» His 
character as a poet, .259* , 

^bcr^i^tf5« the rhetorician, his charaAer, i. 303. .  

Jgidettt reinai^ks on the climate and natural circufflftancct of tbat ooatitrft ii. SfS* 
Judicial, orations, what, ii. 5. . -> 

Juvened, a charader of his fotirea^ ii. t35. 

K 

.K'tfiW, k>rd, his fevere cenfur^ of EngUih comedies ii. 364. 
Xiw/^errsintiy, foundation of the romances concerning, ii J9S4 

Knoiuiedge an effential requihte for eloquence, ii. 139. The fro^reH tX* io falvoor Of the too* 
dernsiUpon a comparilbn with the ancients, 154. Tho acqtiilHIon «f, <tifiicQlt in fwmer jtees. 

lamaniations of Jeremiah, the moft jperfed elegit: ctKrtpolitian in die'*£kl«*l^tipttB<a^ii* f90* 

JLa»<//ca^tf, confideredas an aifembiageofbeautilulobjects.i 61. 

Language, the improvement of, itudira ev«ii by rude nations, i 2. 
In what the true improvement of iatffiuage confifts, ibid, importance of the ftudy 6f koiguaffie* 
3, DeHned,7o: The prefenr retinements of, ibid, Orl^n and progrcfs of, 72. ^rhc&ii 
elements of, ibid. Analogy between words and things, 73. The great aflillance afibnledbv 
gellttres, 75. The Chinefe language, 77. The Greek and Roman . langnages, ibid. Action 
n)uch u(ed by ancient orators and players, 78. Roman pantomimes, ihd. Great difference 
between ancient and modern pitonunciation, 79. Figures of fpeech the origin of, <iti. Fi. 
curative ilyleof American languages, 81. Caufe of the decline of figurative language, 82. 
'ilie natural and original arrangement of wonh in fpeech, 84. The arrangement of words 
in modern languages, different from that of the ancSients, 85. An exemplihcatidn, 86. Sum- 
mary of the fotegoing obfervditions, 88. Its wonderful powers, 204. AU lainguage fin)ngly 
tmetured with metaphor, 209. Ifi modern productkms, often better than Uie fubjeasof 
them, 350. Written and oral, diftmitioH between, ii. 143. £>ee Grammar ^ Style, and Wtt' 
ting. 

Xart"» language, the pronimciation 6f mufical and gefticnlating. L77, 178. The n^tutal ar* 
rangement of wotds in^ 84. The w?nt of aatic'e* a defect lij, 101* RoOiarte otf wffrds 

deemed fynonvmous irt, 1 39. .... 
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Xl»mlnf,aneff«iill»l»Bfi»ftteforeIo^«ice, li- t»... ^^, 

LAanon mctapborkd allnrions co« u Hebrew poettv, \u £53. 

tMrcKtravagane lirperbole qooted fWun, iSS6.Hu daavacter as a tragic poet, u. 347. 

L^itrdn^ compoAtiM* importance of tlie tooAv tA Uttiguage. prepaiatory to, u 4. The be«aime« 
rf indeftiiccTML To whatckifs the ideaforet veceived Irom . eloquence, fjoctrjr and fine 
writimt. arctobcreferwd. ». The beautfci of, not depemlojt ou toropet andfigurfts. 



«5? % differtdir kindi of, dUHnc^iOifid, U. lit. See ^^rV' ^o^'r^i &c. 

ilc£ «neral cbarafter of his ftyle. i. SW. Theftyle of »■ Treatife on Haman Underibwl- 
ine.' oOTPatedwHh the writings of tordShaftiwborjrjii. 182. . 

Loiiff wtfTftriauret on bis Treatife on tbe Sublime, i. 4S. Hts account of the conCequenccs 
of bberer, 357. His rententiousofpinioii of Homer's OdyOey,!!. 3t8. 

t9pit de la Ftta, his charaOer w a dtamatic poet, ii. 348. ^ _ 

Ibw, too much importance and frequency aUowed to, on the modern fuge^. 333. 

Ij>w*^'< Englifli Qnumnar recommended* U IS»#- noU,. 162, iMrf«. Hm character <a tne pre- 

iSSt, intonce of his deftroying a fubtime expreffion of C«far, ^y .»»??fic»^-^^*Jv .^^ 
travs»ant hypeibele from S37. Cntscal examination of hu ntarfalia, n. .S95« The fubjea^ 
aid. Charaoers and condud of the ftory, 296. 

£acia». charader of his dialogues, ii. 185. ^ . ...... 

Lucr$tius, Ws fublime repreftntation of the dominion of fuperftition over mankaw, i. 3fl^ mfe,. 
The moft admired palfages in bit Treatife X>r iteruHi Jfatura , ii. 233. 

ijric poetry, the peculiar charader of, ii. 228, Four claffcsof odes, 326; CharaOers oftfte 

moa eminent lytic poets, M8. . ^, 

ictfSn^, tbertaetoriaanihu cbvaacr, u 364. 

' . - M 

ffiS ar aeorge. infta.»ce of regular climax m his pleadings, ». 254. 
Aftfa,bynatUfebotha poetand^uflc«n,^M. IW. 

^''""'/JJi? *hi!*^-I,?!ti« Siiartoo^ French, Englifli. and Italian poetry, ii. 2W. nott. 
J!^^;7»?^ra^^mr^U?t5'torm5 of his, .ii. e>0, ncte. Encomium oa,by UH& 

^^JiSr^the^lSf^hSSS^?^^^^ 178. ^y the French . are fond of 

this kind ot writing, riii. ,., ^ • ••« 

^f*l*^''ii"eSive'ft$r^ A« language (Irongy tindured v,ith, «?. 

^A^c\i^^^^rdt?ol^^^^ of fi>4chrai0. . Sales tp be oMerved*n 

thecondud of.Sll. ^tt Allegory , ...,,, ' 

llbtajlafto, his ehaiAder at a dramatic writer, ii. 345. 
/l/tffflnowv, in figurative ftyle. explained, i. 209. . j-ft 
Aftfxico.'hiftorical pidures the records of that empire, t.8». _. , 

S. airrativtb of the encounter between him and^Clodius, byXtcero, ». WO^ . „,.^„,, 
7i«/M«inSancesofrublimitvin.i. 3i,49, 58. Of harmony, 177, 189. Hyperbolical fcntirocnts 

t^vi> nnt^trv iL 441 Who thc pTOper hcro of his Paiaaife Loft, 274, x;nticai exaroinatjoa 
SftbS^^V'sSVHisf^ltaSSet^ His language and ^erliUcation, 312, 

Modtrns. See Ancients ...*,-• 

Jlo/,'ffr«. his charader as a dramatic poet, u. 359. „ - .. -«, «^,, 

Monkoddo, lord, his obfcrtations on Englrfh and Latin vcrr$,n. *Pv i !-««-«-*» i i«j 
Sfcnat^n/ia language, often the tefultof .too great attention to muGcal awuigemem, i. M4- ^ 
Afonf fl^wi, Lady Mary Wortlcy, a charader of her epiftolary ftyle, u. 1^0* 

3fon/<r/gm>M. charader Of his ftyle, 1.202. , 

^;(?n«mc«ra/ inftriptions, the numbers fmted to ther fly le.i. 188. 

jlf/ira/f. M. his fewcre cenfure of EbeKfti comedy, H. 364, 
iVorff, Dr. Henry, charader of his diviVie dialogues, 11. 185. , 

Moron, conlidered as a fource of beauty, i. 60. .. ~ . t,..«*,v. ««i»ic ^v;n,ir«.«-» 

JllotteM^eieh, bis obfervations on lyric poetiy. m* SS8. note. Bemarlcj on his ctiticifm on 

3 "jcrS influence on the paeons, ii. 199. Itf union with poetry, ibid. »Their reparation in- 

jurioustoeach, 204, \ . 

N 

A'aF'jff^ import of tliat Frenthtcttrt,!. 2r«..^._ . 

Karrat^on^ an important point in pleadings at tM oar, u. &». 
JN'irW fcenes commonly fublime, i. 35. 

the mott celebrated romances and novels «^. 
?J:;;:iriSS£^t^SS^'S'S^g^^^^ Nomber^genier, and cafes of, 10.. 

£)%/cUf^y,nUunCavooral>letofublinwty,«.36. df llyle. owlug to dminftconce^ors. i32. 
oi^.thc nature of, defined, ii. 235. fwft diftindions of, 2^6. Obfcuntya«4 ineguUrity, tho 

great faults in, 227 
t>«»'/«y» general cbarader Of. ii. 888. Befcfls of, 489. 
Opidus, an imprtSpM" charader kur the ftajje, ii, 333. 

6ra/0ri,aiicieiit, declaimed in recitative, 1. 77. ' ^- ,. ,. _ 

Or ii ff«i,tlic thret kiads Of, diftinguifhcd Sy the ancients, ii 9. Tb« prefent dillmftions oT, P. 
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Tbofe in popular aflefnblies conHdered, ihd. Prepared ftteocbeft not to be tmffcd 40, 9» y«* 
ceflary degrees of prtmedintiaii 9 f&f'd. Method, 10. SnfieandexpreffioQ, 11. Impetuotitf, 
12. Acteucion to decorums, 13. JMAvery, 15, 119, Tbe leveral parti of a regular oration, 86. 
Introdu^ion, 87. Introduaion to replies, M. IntroduAioo to ferrodfti, ibid, DiVi- 
tioii of a dii'courfe* 95. Bules for dividing it, 97. ExpUca^on, 98. The argumentative part. 
lOS. The pathetic, 109. The peroration, 117. Virtue neceflary to tbe perfeOion of «lo. 
quencetlS?. DefcripiioA of a true orator. 139. QuaHliclltion^ for, bit* The bell ancient ^ 
writersxn oratory.^ 140^157. The ttfe made of orations by the ancient hiftorians* 174. See 
.El»(jpience, ' - , / 

Qrientit poetry,dDore cipnderiftical of an age than of ^ country, ii. 901. 

4lyle of fcriptore language, i. 81. 

OrUndo Furntfo, See Ara^, ' % 

O^an, inftances of fubiitnityii^ his works, i. 46. CorreA metaphors, 817. Confafed mixture 
of metaphorical and ptain language, in, :M<f. Fine apoftrophe lu, 338. Delicate fimile, jU3. 
lively defcriptions in» ii. 844. 

0«wtfx his cfatn^cr a^atragx poetf ii. 347. ' 

' P 

Pirn/omfmr, an entertainnjent of Roman ori^t i ^. 

Farabias, Eaftem , their general vehicle for the conveyance, of truth* ii . 2«. 

Faradife L«/f, critical review of thj^ poem, ii. 309* The chanitcrs in, 310, Si4>liraity pi Slt« 
Language aind verlification, 318. 

Parent hefii, cautions for the life of th«Q}/i 158. \^ 

Paris, his cbarader in the Iliad, exa'mined ii. 884. 

Pdr/.-amf/ir of Groat Britain, vrhy eloquence has never been fo powerful an innrumeitt in as# 
in the ancient popular aOemblies of Greece and Rome* i. 388* 

Parnet, his charader as a defcrkitiv^ poet, ii. 840. 

ParticleSf caotions for the ufe of diem, i. 168; Ought never to clofe faitences, 170. 

PaffioH, the foorce of oratory, i. 356, 

PoMafii, when and how to be addrefled by orators, H. 109. Tbeoratm' muft feel emotions be* 
iore he can communicate them to others, 118. The l«)giiage of, 1 13.  Poets, addtcTs them- 
feWes •> the paffions. 197. 

VaJtortU poetry, inquiry into its origin, ii* 813. A thre«fo1d view of pafioral life, 814. Rules 
for pattoral writing, 815. Its fcenery, 810. Cbaraden, 818. Sufoje^, 820. Comp«eative 
merits of ancient pafioral writers^ 881. And of modems, 288. 

Patfatic, the proper management of, in a ^fcdurfo, ii. 109. line inftanco of, from Cicero* U4« 

Pdufes , tlie due ^I'es of, in public f);>eakiRg, ii. 186. In poetry, 187. 808. 

Ptticlts, the firil who brought eloquence to any di^ee of perfedkM, L 361. His general cba- 
rader, ibid, ' 

Period. Ste Sentence, 

Perjonificatien, the peculiar advantages of tiK Engliih lai^age in. i. 104. Linntations of gen^ 
iSevintibid, Objeftionsagaintttliepra^^ce of, an£wered, 828. Tbe difpotition ^ animate 
the objeds about us, natural to mankind, 899. This dlfpofitkia may account for jiho nnm- ' 
ber of heathea divinities', 1^1^. Three degrees of this figure, 830. Rules for tbe manage- 
ment of the highett degree of« 885. Caotioo for tbe u£s|Qf in profe conpolitions, 837. • See 
Ap(firophe, 

Perjiugy a charader of his fatires, ii. 88S. 

P«ry>ic«f #f • eflential to a good ftyle, i. 131* >fot merely a negative viitue,138. T|)e three 
qualities of, ibid, < » 

PerJuaJion» diftinffuiihed from convidion, i. 354. Objedion bcought from tbe abufe of this art, 
sinfwered, ibid. Rules for, ii. 7. 

Peruvians, their method of tranfmittinf* their thoughts to each others t. 91. 

P;/f9'itt# JrMftfr,hbaddrefs tothcdeclaimetsofhistime, i. 377. • 

Phar/miia, See Luean» 

Pherecydee of Scy ros, the firft prof(6 writer, i. 86. 
, Philips, charader of lis pafkorah, il. 888. 

PMIe/epherSt modem, their fuperiority over the ancient, onqueflionable, ii* 154. ' 

Phihjbphy, the oroper flyle of^writing adapted to, ii. 181 . Proper embellithment for, 18l. 

pjAnffff, the flrft eflay toward writing, i, 89. 

Pindar t his cbaraAer as a lyric poet, ii. 888. ' 

Piicaimt Dr. extravagant hytierbole cited from, i. 289« 

i>/<ir0,charaaer of his dialogues, ii. 184. 

P/aii#%r, his chaiader as a dramatic poet. ii. 357. 

Pi«ad«r« at the bar, inftrudion to, ii. 2v, 98. 

Ptn/s Letten, general charader of, ii. 188. 

Plutarch, his charader as a biographer, ii. 179. 

Poetry, in wtot fenfe defcriptive. and in what imitative, i. 68. It more ancient than profe.Sf. 
Sourceofthe pleafore we receive from the figurative ftyle of, 833. Teft of the merit of, 
246. whence the difficulty of reading poetry aril*8, ii, 127. Compared with oratory, 136. 
Bpic, the ftandards of , 157. Definition of poetry, 196. Is addreOed to the imagiaation and 
th^paffions, 197. Its origin, ibid. In what fenfe oU«r than profe, 198. Its nnion with mu- 
lic* 199. Ancient hiftory and inttrudion firft lonveyeil in poetry. 800, Oriental, more charac- 
Cenftical of an age than of a country, 201. Gothic. C«ltic and Grecian, tbid. Origin of the 
different kinds of. 803. Was more vigorous in its firlt rude eflays than under refinement, 
204. Was injured by the reparation of nmfic from it ibid. Metrical fee t, invention of, 206. 
fhefemeafnres not applicable to Engliih poeti7, 807. Engl'fli heroic verfe. tbe ftruftureof, 
209.. French poetry, i*<rf. Rhime and blank vcr(c compared. 208. Frogiefs of Englirti 
verhfication.2ll. Paftorals, 213. tyricr, 225. 0idadic poetry, 231. Defcriptive poetry, 
837. Hebrew poetry, 247. Epic poetry , 263. Poetic charaders, two kinds of, 274. Dra- 
matic poetry, 314. 

Pornfin^, cannot correfl a confufjtd fentence, i. 157, 

Politics, the fcienceof,'why ill underftood amon^the ancients, ii. 165. 

Potybmst his charader as an hiftorian il 161, 

Pope, criticirm on a paffagcin hin Homer, i 49. Profe fpecimen from, cwnfifting of fhort Tenten- 
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; ti!d. C-mftm^'bon'^f his vcrfr, 209. Peculiar cliaraAer of his verQficatiotif 312. MbpaT- 
iorils/219 222. His ethic cpiUles, 236. The Auaits of hisvanbus pocnts examineil, iftirf 

CUara Jcr of bis iraiiilatioii or Homer, 286. 
rrccj. :« ill Unguage, in what it coniilU, i, 134. The iinpartance of^ ibH, 148. 'Requifires to, 

143. 
Pr(;''C,i/:i*nT, whether nime antient than the declenfion of nouns bf^ CiXeif i^ 106. Wbetlies 

moi-':' ul.iiU.^nd beuutilul, 103. Dr. Campbell's obfervations on,iOO*n0te» Their gteat ufe 

in, tpcccu, 119 
Pnc .iii-'soij ciieJfiOiii, i. 222. 
Jpruft'.i.r'. ihfir uic, vaiiLtUs^.md cafes, i. 109. Relative inftances illullrating *tbe importance 

<>* r .,• I inopt-r polttiuii in a lentence, 150. 
Proiiniu- ft/ on, dittincli»e;.s ot iicceliary in public Tpeaking, ii, 123, Tones of, 129, ' 
Pro tr.'i, book ot, a diJavlic jx)em, ii. 253. 
/'folin xviii, tubliine rcprcRntation of theDtety in, i, 44. Ixxxtb, a fine allegory {ram. 28J. 

Kcirarks on the poftic ccnllruction of the Hdlms, ii. 249, 253. 
f?4/// I, doquttice 01 the dei'.ned, i. 3Sf>. KngUih an'd French fcrmons comparetl# 380. The 

pi a ! ice of rcauiiig fennoiis in England disadvantageous to oreiory, 383. The 
'art oi per.ualion relijiiied to the Puritans, -A d. Advantages and disadvantaj^es of pulpit elo- 

q»u lue. ii. 40, Hulcs for preaching, 48. The chief characlcrilticg of pulpit eloquetice, 50. 

Witrhcrjt is heft to read lermous, or deliver thenx exttmiK)re,''i8. Prununciatiott, ibid. 

Rem iriis on Jfrenchlerraons,59. Caule of the dry argumentative ftyle of £ne;Iiih lernions, 

61. Gtneial oUervations. 63. ' - 

Pyjijlratus, the hrft who cultivated the arts of fpeech, i, 361. 

j^M«r/ifl«,J»is ideas of taft^i. 13, note. His account of the ancient divifion oftiiereveral 
pans oi ipeech &9^ /io/*. His remarks on the importance of the ftudy of grammar, 119. 
Oi. prelpicuity or'ttyle, 131, 138. On climax, j:68. Ou the ftruclure of feutences. 171. 
"Wiiicliought Hit to offend the eac, 175, 183. His caution againft too great an attention to 
hai:nony,ia5. His caution ar-uiiii mixed metaphor, 217. His fine apoftrophe un ihe duath 
t»i HIS foil, 239. Hjsrule lor theufe ofbmues, 847. His diredion for the ule of Juurts t»f 
ltyje,258. His dillindions of ftyle, 261, 271. His inftrudiuns for good writing, 284. His 
ch?jfader of Cicero s oratory, 272. His inttrudioas to public' fpeakers for prelerving deco- 
rumi;.ii. 14. His inrtruClioas to juJiciai pleaders, 30. His oblervations tm cxoi-diums to re- 
plies m d<-bate, 94. On the proper divihon oi an oration, 96. His modeof a<ldre(fing the 
palh'jus. 112. His lively reprelenutions of the effedls of depravity, 138. Is the beft ancient 
writtr on oratory, 148. 

R 

Rac re, his charader as a tragic poet, ii. 343. 

Ra^KiV, .AiiJin, (.hATdcltir of i\i9 Gentle Shepherd, ri. 225, ' 

Rat'Ti'. P. Keinarks on his parallels between Greek and Roman writers, 1, 375. 
iir/z, Cardinal de charader of his Memoirs, ii. 178. ; 

i^Ar;cr;c'flWi,-^re<:ian, rile and charader of, i, 362. 
'Hhmt.'m En^lithvtrfe, unfavourable to fublimity.i. 48. And blank Verfei Compare<3, ii. 210. 

Thr former, why improper in the Greek and Latin languages, 211. Tfie tirll mtroduaioa 

of (.-^viplftsinEiigiiJhpoeiry, f^d. 
/{ c/ijni/.5n, a ttharaclerof his novels, ii.lW, ' , ^ 

A-/ J c'i<.V an ihltrument often mifapplied, ii. 3ift). 
AVt'i«y«n Crw/otf a charader of that novel, ii. 195. 

Ko'tiince derivation ol the term, ii. 193. See No'vefs, , * 

Romans^ derived their ^learning from Greece, i, 369.' Comparifon between them and the 

Greeks, 370. Hiltoricai view of their eloc;uence^ r^.^. Oratorical (cbaratler of Cicero^ 371, 

7!:ra of thi" t'ecline of eloquence among, 376. 
J?f>Vfrt!2<, Jean IJHptilie, his charader as a lyric iwet/ii. 230. * " 

l<oiro b:s character as a uagic poet, ii. 348. 

s '.  : '  

5" ://»,?, his charader as an hiftorian,ii. 166, ' / 

,S.;;jaa-ria*, his pilcatory eclogues, ii. 222. 

6.7t/iti> eK:tmini«:.on of his character in Milton's ParadifeXofl, ii. 310, 

tSdf re. p^'-ticai, general remarks on the ft)'le of, ii. 234. " , i. 

^jjcon, lanyuage, how ellablilhed in England, i. 120. ' ^ 

6VcHe?#, dran)aM<-, what, auii the proper Condtid of, ii. 327. 

ic;/' i'^^.v, lucred. the figurativs- llyle of, remarked, i. 81. The tranflators of, happy in fiiit- 
ing their numbers to the Jubjed, 187, Fine apoftrophe in, 239. Prelcnt us with the moft an- 
cient monuments of poetry extant, ii. 217. The diverlity of Ityle in the feveral books of , ib-d. 
The Plalms of David, 2<ii». Nooiher writings abound with iuch bold and an'ynated hgures, 
252. parables, 256. BoU! and iubJim inllauces of p<irlonification in, 257, Book of Pro- 
verbs, 258. Lamentations of Jeremiah, t5/<^. 

Scudt;r Madam, her roniHiites, ii. 10-1. . 

t^meca,M* freq-ient nntithelis tenfun.d, i, 249. Charader of his general ftyle, 264, ii. 188. 
11. sepiuolarv writings ISr. 

Santencd, in language, cfefinition of, 145. Distinguifhcd into long and fijort, 146. A Variety in, 
to be ftndieU, 147. The properties efiemial to a perfed ientente. 148. A principal rule for 
arranging the members of, 149. Polition of adverbiJ, tb d. And relative proi.ouns, 150, 
Unity ot a fentence, rules fur preferving, 154. Pointing, 157. PaTcnthefis, il> d. Sliould 
;il\vays be brought to a pel fed dole, 158 Strength, 160. Should be cleared of redundance*, 
161. Hue attention ro particles recommended, 162. The omiflion of particles fometimes 
conneds objeds cloler together ,164. Diredions for placing the important words, 16^J Cli- 
innK, 1S8. A like order necetlary to he obferved in all aflcvtions cf propolitioiis, |i9. Sen- 
teTict, ought not to conclude with a feeble word, 170, Fniulatnental rule in the conftruction 
of, 174. Sound not tobe rliiVegarded. 175. Two circumltantes to l>e attended to for j)r« jdu- 
ciiigh;irmi!iiy jii, 176 \Sl. Rules of the ancient rhetoricians for this pvnpofe, 177. MVhy 
harnior.y nuuh tefs Uudicd now than fornlerly, 178. En^liUi words cannot be 1« e: adly 
ziuainreJbv iiietncaheetjus thoie of Greek and Latin, 181- What required fcr the naifica'J 
•iciGie of a ientciice, 1 84. Unmeaning woids introduced merely torouiida fentcmce^a great 
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blemifli3M. Sbun^ CBglft to l« adapted to fense, 185. 

£f fifiO'Ti, Enff)i(b cotntbred -ftoth French, i. S80. Un/^ an indifpenfible requiUte io, I'L 51. 
The rtibj»a ought to be prccife mid particplar. 52. Thefubjeft ought not to bcexhaiWed, bid, 
Cautvms a^ioft drynefs* 53. And a^aiiift conforming to faOiionnble modes of preaching, 55. 
Style* 50. Qtiaint expreffions, 57. w bother beft written or delivered t^xtempore, 53. De- 
Uvtry, tb'd. Remarks on French fermons, 59. Caufe of the dry argumentative ttyle of Rn- • 
£li<h rermons, ^. G^efalobCervationsj63. Remarkt on the proiier divii'ton of, 95. Coo- 
dufion, 117. Detivery, 119. 

S&viffUg Madam d«, chanrader of her letters* u. 190. 

ShaJ90uty,'Lot^, obfervationa on bis Ryle, i. 1^«M47, 159, 166, 168, 186, ^0. His general 
charaiter as a writer, 279. • ' 

Shakefpeare, the cieric of his plays, xarained, t S8. was uot poRefTed of refmed tafte, 30. In. 
ftance of his improper ufe of metaphors, 213, 217, '213. KxhibiCs palTions in the lungUHge 
of nature it. 337 Hischarader^isa tragic poet, 346. Asacomie poet,361. 

Shenilon?, his paftoral ballad, -ii. 223. 

She^lierd, the proper charadler of, in pallor?! defcriptipn, ii. 218. 
Sher dan^ his diitinftion between ideas and emotions, ii. |29, note, 

Sherlock^, bifhop, fine inftance of perfonification cited from bis fermons, »• 231. A happy a1- 
luiicHi cited from his fermons, ii. 57, note. 

Sii us Ital cus his fubliihe reprefentation of Hattnibal, i. 38, iHtf, 

SimHe. diftinguiihed froin metaphor,!. 209, 241. Sources of the vpIeaTiire they afford. 242. 
Two kinds of, 6li Requifttes ia, 344. Rules for, 245. Siocal propriety to -be adhered to 
in, 294. 

SimiJ c'tv, applied to ftyle, diHerent fenfes of the term, i. 273, 4. 

Smollet improper ufe of figurative ttyle, cited iiifm« i. 212, note, 

SftlomoH*s Song, defcriptive beauties of, ii. 243. 

So«^i. Runic, the origm orteothic hittory, ii, 243. ' , 

Soph lis of Greece, rife and charafter of, i. 362. 

Sophoclest the plots of his. tragedies remarkably limple, ii. 331. Excelled in the pathetic, 337. 
His charadler as a ttagic poet, 34 1 . 

Serro'Wf why the emotions of. excited by tragedy, commpnicate pleafure, ii. 325. 

5c|im<<^. of an awful nature, aSe^t us with fubiimity« i. 34fC Ijjfluence of, in the formation of 
words, 73. 

Sptaker, public, muft be directed more by his ear than by rules, i. 181 . 

Sp«3ator, general character of that publication, i. 238. ' Critical examination of thofe papers 
that treat of the pleafures of imagination. 289. 

Speech, the power of. the diftinguiftiing privilige of mankind, i- 1, The grammatical divifion o^\ 
into eight parts not logical, 08. Of the ancients, regulated by muGcaJ rules, 179, 

Strada, his charadler asan hiftorian, ii. 176. 

iS/y^, in language defined, i. 130. l*he difference of, in different countries, ibid, llie qnalir 
ties of a jpood ftyle, 131. Perfpicuity, idid. Obfcurity, owing to indif>ind, conceptions, 132. 
Three requifite qualities in perfpicuity, ibid. Precifion, 134. A loofe <tyl^, from wfiat it pro- 
ceeds, 135. Too great an attention to precifion renders a flyle dry and barren, 14 ' • French- 
"diftinftlon offtyle, I46. Ihe charadlers of, flow from peculiar modes of thin-cinj?, a(to. Oif- ' 
lefnt fubjerts require a dilTerent ftyle, ibfd. Ancient diilmflions of, '61. Tirj differeiitlkindR . 
of, 'bid. Concife and diffuUv^, on what occafions, proper, 263. Nervous and fee!)le. 265. 
A harfti ftyle. from what it proceeds, 266, /E'-a of the formation of our prefent flyle, 
a67. Dry manner defcribed, 268. A Plain ftyle, ib^'d. Neat ftylti, 26Q,' Elejjant ftyle, 270, 
Florid ftyle, 271. Natural ftv-le, 273. Different fenfes of the term fimpHcity, ifjtd. The 
Greek writers d'ftinguifhed for Simplicity, 275. Vehement ftyle. »81 General dired ions, 
how to attain a good ftyle, 28 7. Imitation- daneeroug. 186. Style not to beftndiedto the 
negled of thoughts, 28'?. Critical examination of rhofe papers in the Spertator that treat of 
the pleafnres of imagination. xHO% Critical examination of a palTage in Swift's writings, 3;7. 
General obfervations. 35o. Sec Eloquence, 

Su W'fn'fy, of external obicfts ami fttblimity in writing diftingaifhed, i. ^3. Its impref?tons, 
ibid. Offpace ihH, of founds 34. Violence of the elements. ihH, Solemnity bordering 
on the terrible, iW. Obfcurity, liot unfavourable to, ^(5. In buildings, 37. ,Heroirm,.*/i. 
Great vlrnie, 38. Whether there is any one fundamental quality In the fn«rce« oFfublimc, 39. 

S«W«"7» in, writing defined, ii. 42. Errors in JkOnginus pomted out, ih'd. The moft ancient 
writers afford the moftftrilcing inftances of fuMimity, 4]. Sablime reprefentation of the 
I>eitv in Pfalm xviii. 44. And in the prophet Habakkuk, ibid. In Mofes and Ifaiah, ib (L 
Inftancesof fuWimity in Homer, 45. luOfTian. 46. Amplification inlurious to fuWimity,^^ 
Rhvme in Engli'h verfennfavourable to, 48. Strenfith eHential to fiiblim^ writing?, fo. A 
proper choice of circumftanceseiTential toftiblime defcription, 9I. Stricture* on Virgil's def- 
criprion of Munnt y^tna, 58. The proper foorces of the fublime, 53. Sublimity confUts in 
the thought, not in the words, ^5. The faults oppofed to the futflixne, ibtdj 

!^vth, Duke de, charader of his memoirs, ii I78. 

Sufierl t'vitf fublme reprefentation of its domimon over mankind, from Lucretius, i. 36, note. 

tSiu ff-obfervations on his ftyle, i. 133. 143, isf, 172, 186. General charader of his ftyle. 269. 
Critical exammatk>n of the beginning of Vs propofal for correfting. Rfc. the Englifn tongue, 
3.37. Concluding oblervations, 350. His langnage. ii, I43. Charader of his • piftolary wrir 
ting, 1 80. 

Siilahlei tngliftt, cannot be exaflly meafured by metrical feet, as thofe of Greek and Latin, i, 1 8 1 

Synecdorh . in figurative ftyle, explained i. 207, 

Synonymous words, obfervatious on, i. 138. 

T 

TflCittj charafter of his ftyle, i. 262. HRscbaraaerasanhiftorian, ii. f71. His happy manner 
of introducing incidental obfervations. 1 72. Inftance or his fuccelslol talent iu hiftorical paint- 
ing. i7«, fits d^'eds as a writer, 178. 

Tafo a paffagf from his C'erura'emme diftingniftied bv the ha»^monv pf numbers t. r89. 
Strain-d fentiments in his paftorals, ii. 226. Cbaradler of his Anilnta 2r8. Critical exHJfiii- 
nation of his poem 299. 

Taffct true, the ufes of. in common life- i. t- Definition of. ti . Is more or lefs common to all 
men 12. Is an improveahle faculty. I4. How to be refined 'b d. Is afTifted by rea'bn rs. A 
good heart requiftte to a jutt tafte ift. Delicacy and corrp^anefs the charafters of perfeft tafte, 
>7. .Wbethm* thons be any ftandard of tafte, W, The divcrfity of, in different men, no c vi^ 
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drnce <tf their tallesbeitii; campt«it. f*ti. Tbe teft of. x«rcm4 to.tlw concurrinf vok* c^ 
the ixsliihed port of iiiaihki«l. 33. Z)'tftingut(bcd from genittt. 19. Tfaie fources of pleafure 
in, 31. The pow«n of, etUarge the iphcre of our pMi'arci. S3. ImteatMR ak a Cburce o€ 
I>»ea(ure 05. Muhc. i^/<f. To what ^lalli cbo pkaftir^ raceivid from eloqttence, poetry, and 
bue wricmg. are to be referred, 66. 

Telemachtu, S««: Fetuttn. 

Temple, ^i WilUanv obfervvtions on hU ftylc* i. 13«. Specineniy IM, 1S6, 159, t63, I5S. 
His general charaAer as ft writer. STff. 

Terence beautiful ioAance of firQpUcity from» i. tTO. Kt charaAer as a dramatic writer* ii . 357. ' 

Term^nat •%» of words, the variatioa of. in the Ortak and Latia languages, favooraUe to tlie 
liberty of tranfpottckm, i. M. ' 

rhe-icrittt, the eariieft kpQWQ writer ofpaftorals* u. tx«. fiBt talents in painting rvral fccnery, 
215. Charader oTbis paftorals. 231. 

Th»m,Qn. fine patfagefrom . where he aidmates aU natttcc, i. S33. ChataAer of bis Seafons, ii* 
939. Bis eulogium bjr Dr. Johnfbn, MO. turn, 

Thumui bischaraAeras anhHtorian* ii 104. 

Thuc'^ U4ti. his charaAer as an htfto^n. li. lOi. W^s the firft who introduced ot^ations in his- 
torica) narration, I74t 

Tiiti' Or>, Archbiihop. obfervauoas oo hit fkyU, i, ISO, US, lt% Si 3. General chaxader of, as 
a writer 277. 

Tones, the due management of, in public fpeaking, ti. i30. 

T'ffMCt. among the ancient rhetoricians, explains, ii. 103. 

Tr.gtiy how diftinguiihcd from comedy* b. ''IS. More particular defimtion of, iR'l.' SabjeA 
arid condua of. 3i5. Rife and progrttfs of^3l6. The threr dramatic unities, 330. Divifioa 
of the rtprefentation into Ads. 333. The clbftrophe* 334. Why the forrow excited by tra- 
Rtnly communicates pleafure 3)5. -Hie proper idea of fcenes, agid how to be conducted, 327. 
Charaaerft 3.11. Higher deerees of morality inculcated by modern than by ancient. tra||;e- 
<tT. 3 13. Too great ufe madi: of the paffion of love On the modern ftages. ihui. All tragedies 
expected to be patheric. 334. The proper ur> of mora) rcfleAions in, 338. llie proper ftyle 
»nd verlitication of. 339. Brief view of the Greek ftage, 40. French tragedy, 34S. Engfilh 
tragedy 345. Concluding obfervations, 349. 

VrA^i'v. a definition of i. i94. Origin of, i07. The rhetorical diftindions among, frivolous, 8C5. 

Tmrr.n^i the charadier of, not favourably treated in the .^Eneid, ii. 393. 

Turpim, Archbiftiop of Rheims. a romance writer, ii, 193, 

7>^f rA^/iif .3/ hgures of fpeechi what, K 353. 

. V 

f^nniurrh, his charafter as a dramatic writer, ii. 363. 

Vtrh u their nature and office explained, i. 1 13. No fientence complete withouta verb exprefied 
or implk^ 1 14. The tenfes. «-ii.;. The advantage of JEnghm over the La«n, in the variety 
of ceiiTes il5. Hdive and paOive, 1 10. Are the niuft artificial and complex of all themuts ' 

of Ipcech • 1 1. 

' VsT't THarik more favoiirableto ftiUimity. than rhymej i. 49. Ijiftruaioos for the icadmg of, 
n. 157. Conn. irtionof,309. 

!>"' inftances of iu Mimity in. i. 35, 51. 53. Of harmony. 190. 191, Simplicity €A language. 
\^. FiK&rHtive languaee. 200, 330,238. Specimens of bis paftoral deTcriptions. d. 315, nott 
219. Charaderof his p-Alorala, 331. His Georgics. a perfeft model of didadic poetry, 333. 
1 he principal beauties in the Georgics 232. Beautiful defcriptions in his iEneid, 343. Cri- 
tical examination of that poem, 890. Compared with Homer, 293. 

Virtu ., "high dffgrees of. a fource of the foblime, i. 38. A neccfJary ingredient to form anfclo. 
quent orator, ii. 137. 
^ K»yi . n, the figure of fpeech fo termed, in what it confifts, i. 353, 

Vr.itt».i dramatic .-the advantages of adhering to ii. 320. %Vhy the modems are lefsreftrided 
to tbp unities of time and place than the anciefirs, 329.'- 

(^"V«, the powers* of to be ftndied in pjiiblic fpeaking,ii. 121, 

y>thirg, cnarattiTof his epiftolary writings- n. 190. 

5^tf//fll>^ his cbara^er as an hiftorian, ii. ifto. Critical examination of his Henriade, 307. His 
arguinent for tlie ufe of rhyme in dramatic compotition, 339, His cJharacler as a trauic 
poet, .145. • ' . I - 

Vjjfiits, Joannes Oerardus, charadler of bis writings en eloquence; ii. i46. 

W 

fi'/ttter, the firft Knglifli poet who brought couplets into vogue, ii^SlS. 

Jf^it is to h^ very Q>aringly ufed at the bar. ii. 33. 

11 or4s, obfolete, and new coined, inconjrruons with purity of ftyle, i. 132. Bad confeqiier»tt€« 

of their being ill chofen, 114. Obfervations on thofe termed fynonymous, 138. Conlidered 

with reference to found, 176. ■* 

li'ords and things, inftjnces o£ the analogy betweenri. 73. 
JJ ritfir of genius, why they have been more numerous in one age than another, ii. tSO^ Four 

happy ages of, pointed ont, if>iff. 
J! rttfn'. two ^ndsof, diftingmflied, i, »5. Piftures the ftrft eflay in, 89. Hieroglyphic, the 

lecond, i^i . Cbinele charafters, 91. Arithmetical figures, 92. The confiderations which 

led to the invention of an alj habrt, iH/i. Cadmus's alphabet the origin of that now ufed, 04. . 

Hiftorical account of the materials ufed to rs^cive writhig, 95, Gtoeral remarksi t^id. Sec 

Cramnuir* 

r 

Totinr. Dr. his poetical chara^er. i. 221. Too fond of antiihefes, 2615. The merit ef his 
works examined, ii. SW7. His character as a tragic poet, 348. 
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